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PEEFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Various 
Countries,  the  Health  Organisation  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Lovett,  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  of  Mr.  G.  Hawley,  of  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  whose 
expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  has  been  of  the  highest  assistance.  The 
best  thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  the  Health  Organisation  are  due  to  both 
these  gentlemen  for   the  valuable  help   so  readily  accorded. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  twenty-seven  Administrations  which  were  good 
enough  to  furnish  detailed  replies  to  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  them,  on  which 
replies   the   present   report   is   based. 

Other  organisations  that  have  assisted  the  enquiry  are  referred  to  in  the  body 
of  the  report. 

In  the  preparation  of  that  section  of  the  report  which  deals  with  occupational 
causes  of  blindness,  the  Social  Insurance  Service  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  has  given  most  valuable  assistance. 

September  1929.  Health  Section  of  League  of  ^N^ations 

Secretariat. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Chapter  I.  -  PRELIMINARY. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Enquiry  and  the  Questionnaire.  —  In  1927,  the  British 
Government,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  knowledge  regarding  the  provision  made 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  various  countries  of  the  world,  and  impressed  by  the 
number  of  enquiries  they  had  received  from  Governments  of  other  countries  for 
information  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  asked  the  League  of  Nations  to 
undertake  certain  enquiries  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  arrangements  made  in 
various  countries  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  Council  of  the  League  approved 
the  resolution  ^  adopted  by  the  Health  Committee  and  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
out  by  the  Health  Organisation  in  the  form  suggested  by  the  British  Government 
to  fifty-seven  countries.  Appendix  1  to  this  report  (page  80)  contains  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire,  and  the  names  of  the  countries  to  which  it  was  addressed  are  set  out 
in  Appendix  2  (page  83). 

2.  The  Replies  received.  —  The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  have  been  received 
from  twenty-six  Governments  and  these  replies  form  the  basis  of  this  report.  The 
report  has  been  supplemented  by  information  obtained  from  various  official  and 
unofficial  sources,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  provision  made  for  the  blind  in 
certain  countries  from  which  no  reply,  or  a  short  reply,  was  received.  The  collabora- 
tion of  the  International  I^abour  Office  has  been  valuable  with  regard  to  matters 
relating  to  industrial  accidents  affecting  eyesight  (see  the  latter  part  of  Appendix  II, 
page  269). 

3.  The  twenty-six  replies  to  the  questionnaire  which  were  received  were  from 
the  following  Governments  : 


Australia 

Austria 

Canada 

Costa  Eica 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

France 


Germany 

Greece 

Haiti 

Hungary 

India  (British) 

Irish  Free  State 

Italy 


Japan 

Latvia 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Panama 


Poland 
Siam 

South  Africa 
Sweden 

United    States    of 
America 


^  Fesolution  adopted  by  the  Health  Committee  at  its  Eleventh  Session. 

"  The  Health  Committee,  taking  note  of  the  communication  made  by  Sir  George  Buchanan  on 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  measures  which  are  taken  in  different 
countries  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  requests  the  Medical  Director  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
obtain  such  information  and  to  present  it  in  due  course  to  the  Committee.  "      (Resolution  K.) 
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Officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  London,  and  of  the  Department  of  Health 
for  Scotland  have  furnished  information  with  regard  to  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland. 

Other  official  or  unofficial  information  has  been  used  to  enable  the  report  to 
include  a  description  of  the  arrangements  made  in  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics. 

4.  The  replies  of  Costa  Eica,  Haiti,  Panama  and  Siam  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  quotation  in  the  various  appendices  to  this  report  and  the  information  furnished 
by  them  has  been  set  out  in  a  supplementary  statement  in  Appendix  12  (page  278). 

5.  Supplementary  Information.  —  A  number  of  the  replies  were  accompanied 
by  documents  which  include  the  texts  of  Laws,  Decrees,  official  and  private  reports 
and  annual  reports  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  blind.  The  replies  vary 
very  considerably  in  the  amount  of  detail  which  they  give  and,  where  desirable  and 
obtainable,  other  information  has  been  used  to  supplement  them  and  the  sources 
of  this  information  are  stated  wherever  possible. 

6.  Arrangement  of  the  Report  and  Appendices.  —  So  far  as  is  known,  no 
enquiry  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale  has  ever  been  made  into  the  provision  for  the 
blind  in  various  countries  and,  for  this  reason,  the  data  now  obtained  have  been  set 
out  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  Appendices.  Each  Appendix  deals  with  a  separate 
subject  and  is  arranged  to  show  what  is  being  done,  under  each  heading,  in  the 
various  countries,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
arrangement  will  enable  ready  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  way  in  which  various 
subjects  are  dealt  with  in  different  countries.  Such  a  presentation  must  necessarily 
confine  itself,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  statement  of  facts  without  showing  their 
inter-relations  or  their  relative  significance.  The  main  body  of  the  report  aims  at  a 
general  description  of  the  work  that  is  being  done,  showing  these  inter-relations  and 
the  relative  significance  of  special  methods  adopted  in  particular  countries.  The 
report  has  been  arranged  so  far  as  is  practicable,  so  that  each  chapter  is  illustrated 
by  its  corresponding  appendix  and  is  consequently  not  overburdened  with  detail. 
By  adopting  this  method,  which  necessarily  involves  some  repetition,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  general  reader  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  main  report  a  general  survey 
of  the  problems  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  the  methods  adopted  for  solving 
theiji,  and  can  supplement  and  verify  them  from  the  detailed  statement  of  the 
facts  set  out  in  the  appendices.  This  arrangement  also  will  enable  the  specialist 
to  turn  quickly  to  that  part  of  this  volume  which  specially  interests  him. 

7.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  subject  of  this  report  is  the  provision  made 
in  various  countries  for  the  welfare  of  persons  after  they  have  become  blind.  It 
does  not  therefore  aim  primarily  at  discussing  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness 
in  detail,  but,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  replies  gave  valuable  information  on  these 
subjects  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  include  such 
information  as  is  available  in  a  separate  appendix  (Appendix  11,  page  254). 
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The  report  and  appendices  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  replies  furnished  and  to 
such  further  information  as  has  been  available.  It  will  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the 
information  is  much  fuller  for  some  countries  than  for  others.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  that,  in  so  great  a  mass  of  data,  no  mistakes  have  been  made.  It  is 
hoped  that  one  of  the  effects  of  this  report  will  be  to  encourage  those  who  can  to 
notify  to  the  League  any  corrections  and  to  furnish  supplementary  information 
so  that  as  complete  and  accurate  a  record  of  the  work  done  for  the  blind  as  is 
possible  can  be  collected. 


Chapter  II.  -  A  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

8.  Distinction  between  General  and  Econoriiic  Welfare.  —  The  lot  of  those 
who  suffer  from  physical  defects  has  always  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
of  men,  which  has  always  been  forthcoming,  in  a  very  special  degree,  for  the  blind. 
Of  his  five  senses,  the  normal  man  probably  places  the  highest  value  on  sight  and 
the  loss  of  it  strikes  him  as  the  worst  physical  misfortune  which  can  befall  his 
fellows.  Blindness  is  differentiated  from  other  physical  defects,  however,  not 
only  by  the  loss  of  sight  of  the  sun,  the  fields,  the  streams,  the  mountains,  books 
and  the  faces  of  friends,  but  also  by  its  serious  economic  effects.  While  it  is  true 
that  much  care  and  thought  is  given,  and  rightly  given,  to  other  cases  of  physical 
defect,  the  instinct  which  lays  special  stress  on  the  need  for  assistance  to  the  blind 
is  justified  by  the  facts.  While  it  is  probable  that  the  social  handicap  of  deafness 
is  greater  than  that  of  blindness,  the  defect  of  blindness  is  far  more  serious  when 
it  comes  to  earning  a  living.  Blind  persons  can  be,  and  have  been  in  large  numbers, 
trained  to  produce  work  of  excellent  quality  in  certain  occupations,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  attain  the  speed  in  production  which  is  possible 
to  sighted  persons,  and  their  capacity  for  self-support  is  consequently  diminished. 
The  problem  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  therefore  falls  into  two  parts  : 

(1)  General  Welfare  :  i.e.,  the  alleviation  in  every  possible  way  of  the 
handicap  of  blindness  —  e.g.,  the  provision  of  Braille  literature  and  of  education 
specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  blind  children,  folloAved  in  suitable  cases 
by  higher  education,  the  removal  of  the  feeling  akin  to  despair  which  attacks 
those  who  become  blind  in  later  years  by  persuading  them  that  there  are 
many  forms  of  activity  still  open  to  them  and  by  encouraging  them  to  take 
them  up,  the  finding  of  pastime  occupations  for  those  incapable  of  work,  the 
visitation  of  the  blind  in  their  homes,  organisation  of  social  centres  for  the  blind, 
and  many  other  forms  of  help.  For  a  description  of  this  kind  of  welfare  work, 
see  Appendix  9  (page  223)  under  England  and  Wales  (Home  Visiting  and 
Teaching). 
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(2)  Economic  Welfare  :  e.g.,  special  vocational  training  and  employment 
for  the  blind  so  as  to  encourage  and  enable  as  many  as  possible  to  support 
themselves  and  to  prove  their  capacity  to  become  useful  and  independent 
citizens.  Work  along  these  lines  is  described  throughout  Appendix  6  (page  137) 
under  the  heading  *^  Vocational  Training  "  and  in  Appendix  7  (page  167) 
on  employment.  The  financial  assistance  of  the  unemployable  and  necessitous 
blind   is    described    in    Appendix    9    (page    215). 

9.  Historical.  —  The  development  of  a  properly  planned  system  of  education  and 
welfare  on  the  one  hand  and  of  vocational  training  and  employment  on  the  other 
is  of  recent  date.  In  olden  days,  the  blind  were  generally  regarded  as  incapable 
of  participating  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  life  and  were  left  to  depend  on  begging 
for  their  existence.  The  main  exception  to  this  was  the  blind  minstrel  who  is 
found  in  the  earliest  epic  of  European  literature.  Homer  (Odyssey,  viii  60) ^ 
speaks  very  delightfully  and  affectionately  of  the  blind  Demodocus  at  the  court 
of  Alcinous,  King  of  the  Phseacians  :  '^  Then  the  henchman  drew  near,  leading 
with  him  the  beloved  minstrel,  whom  the  Muse  loved  dearly,  and  she  gave  him 
both  good  and  evil  ;  of  his  sight  she  reft  him,  but  granted  him  sweet  song.  Then 
Pontonous,  the  henchman,  set  for  him  a  high  chair  inlaid  with  silver,  in  the  midst 
of  the  guests,  leaving  it  against  the  tall  pillar,  and  he  hung  the  loud  lyre  on  a  pin, 
close  above  his  head,  and  showed  him  how  to  lay  his  hands  on  it  .  .  .  and  after 
they  had  put  from  them  the  desire  of  meat  and  drink,  the  Muse  stirred  the  minstrel 
to  sing  the  songs  of  famous  men,  even  that  lay  whereof  the  fame  had  reached  the 
wide  heaven  :  namely,  the  quarrel  between  Odysseus  and  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus  .  .  . 
but  Odysseus  caught  his  great  purple  cloak  with  his  stalwart  hands  and  drew  it 
down  over  his  head  and  hid  his  comely  face,  for  he  was  ashamed  to  shed  tears 
beneath  his  brows  in  presence  of  the  Phseacians  ".  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  scene  was  drawn  from  life  and  the  tradition  that  Homer  himself  was 
blind  probably   arose  from   this   and   similar  passages. 

The  earliest-known  institutions  for  the  blind  were  due  to  the  development 
of  charitable  work  by  the  early  Christian  Church  and  took  the  form  of  homes  of 
refuge.  Records  exist  of  the  foundation  of  such  homes  as  far  back  as  the  4th 
century,  when  St.  Basil  established  one  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia. 

10.  The  earliest  public  institution  established  for  the  blind  which  still  exists 
is  understood  to  be  the  Hospice  des  Quinze  Vingts  at  Paris,  founded  by  Louis  JX 
about  1260.  St.  Louis  the  King  collected  300  (15  X20)  blind  persons  —  Crusaders 
and  others — who,  following  one  of  the  most  characteristic  principles  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  formed  themselves  into  a  confraternity.  Eudes  de  Montreuil,  the  King's 
architect,  built  them  a  '^  Maison  des  povres  aveugles  "  on  a  plot  of  land  called 
Le   Champourri.     The  inmates,   who  later  included  persons   of  both   sexes   who 


^  Butcher  and  Lang's  translation. 
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had  lost  their  sight  from  various  causes,  were  encouraged  to  beg  for  their  living. 
In  the  succeeding  centuries,  numerous  other  but  smaller  hospices  were  established 
in  other  countries  in  Europe,  and  brotherhoods  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  were 
founded  in  many  cities.  These  formed  the  earliest  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  their  homes. 

11.  Up  to  the  16th  century,  little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  impart 
instruction  to  the  blind,  but  the  Eenaissance,  which  gave  so  powerful  a  stimulus 
to  education  in  Europe,  aroused  interest  in  the  problem  of  finding  some  means  of 
educating  blind  children.  For  a  long  time  this  took  the  form  of  individual  tuition, 
and  it  was  not  until  1784  that  the  first  school  specifically  for  the  blind  —  the 
Institut  national  des  Jeunes  Aveugies  —  was  opened  in  Paris.  Its  founder,  Valentin 
Hatiy,  one  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  the  history  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
began  with  only  one  pupil,  but  the  success  that  attended  his  efforts  soon  attracted 
attention.  In  1786,  he  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  attainments  of  his  twenty-four 
pupils  before  the  King  at  Versailles  and,  in  1791  during  the  French  Eevolution, 
his  school  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  has  since  continued  to  be  a  public 
institution.  In  1791,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  England  was  established 
at  Liverpool  by  Edward  Eushton,  who  had  lost  his  own  sight  during  a  voyage 
tending  a  cargo  of  negro  slaves  who  were  stricken  with  malignant  ophthalmia. 
It  was  speedily  followed  by  the  BUnd  Asylum  at  Edinburgh,  the  School  at  Bristol 
in  1793,  the  St.  George's  School  in  London  in  1799,  and  by  other  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Special  schools  were  also  rapidly 
established  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  :  e.g.^  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm 
and  Warsaw.  Hatiy  was  invited  by  the  Eussian  Emperor  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution  for  the  blind  there.  The  impetus  towards 
providing  education  for  the  blind  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  United  States  of 
America  and,  in  1832,  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  BUnd,  now  known  as 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  BUnd,  was  opened  in 
Boston  and  another  school  in  i^ew  York  City.  These  were  the  first  of  a  long  line 
of  charitable  endeavour  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Europe  and  America. 

12.  The  founders  of  these  schools  for  the  blind  aimed  at  providing  education 
and  training  which  they  hoped  would  enable  bUnd  pupils  to  pass  out  of  the  school 
and  earn  their  own  living.  Insuperable  difficulties,  however,  were  experienced 
in  placing  the  pupils  after  training  and  the  schools  found  themselves  forced  by  the 
logic  of  events  to  go  a  step  further  and  provide  workshops  for  the  employment 
of  their  old  pupils.  The  earliest  workshops  were  formed  as  adjuncts  to  schools, 
and  it  was  not  till  later  that  workshops  for  the  blind  were  established  as  independent 
units.  In  course  of  time,  facilities  for  training  and  employment  were  extended 
to  adult  persons  who  had  either  never  had  the  advantage  of  special  education 
in  childhood  or  had  lost   their  sight  later  in  life. 
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13.  The  loth  century  was  pre-eminently  the  period  in  which  the  great 
institutions  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  were  established,  and  the  information 
contained  in  Appendix  6  (page  137)  and  Appendix  7  (page  167)  shows  that  great 
activity  was  displayed  in  this  direction.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  welfare 
of  such  of  the  blind  as  could  obtain  admission  to  these  institutions  had  been 
established  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  but  the  care  of  the  much  larger  number  outside 
the  institutions  still  left  much  to  be  desired.  At  the  same  time,  a  start  had  been 
made  in  this  direction.  Louis  Braille,  a  Frenchman,  had  completed  his  invention  of 
a  satisfactory  system  of  raised  print  in  1829  and,  though  his  system  did  not  come 
into  general  use  till  after  his  death  and  thirty  or  forty  years  later,  the  various 
other  systems  of  raised  print  had  made  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  read  in  their 
own  homes.  Associations  were  formed  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read  in  their 
homes,  one  of  the  earliest  being  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1834  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Moon,  the  inventor  of  the  Moon  type, 
was  much  interested  in  developing  such  associations  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  he  founded  the  first  home-teaching  society  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  these  societies  developed,  the  teaching  of  home  industries  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  outside  institutions  became  integral  parts  of  their  work.  The 
most  significant  development  in  Great  Britain  in  the  20th  century  has  been  the 
growth  of  these  outdoor  societies,  which  was  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  aid 
of  Government  grants  and  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1920,  which  imposed 
on  Local  Authorities  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  their 
areas.  As  a  result,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  network  of  societies  so 
that,  wherever  a  blind  person  lives,  there  is  some  specific  organisation  responsible 
for  his  welfare.  The  significance  of  this  development  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  secures 
the  care  of  every  blind  person.  The  institutional  system  alone,  while  providing 
most  admirable  care  for  those  who  enter  its  gates,  cannot  hope  to  cover  the  whole 
of   the   ground. 

14.  Embossed  Type  for  Reading. —  Cause  and  effect  are  so  inextricably  blended 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  provision  of  education  was  stimulated  by 
the  development  of  the  system  of  raised  type  for  the  blind  or  whether  the 
development  of  an  efficient  raised  type  was  caused  by  the  demands  made  by  the 
educational  establishments.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that,  with  the  growth 
of  education  for  the  blind,  came,  for  the  first  time,  a  satisfactory  system  of  raised 
type.  An  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  raised  type  is  given  in  Appendix  5, 
to  which  the  reader  may  be  referred.  The  story  may  be  summarised  by  saying 
that,  before  the  19th  century,  experiments  were  sporadic  and  unsuccessful ;  that, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  a  large  number  of  schemes  were  devised, 
including  that  of  Louis  Braille  ;  that,  between  1850  and  1880,  the  Braille  system 
became  supreme  and  is  now  almost  universally  adopted,  except  where  the  Moon 
type  is  used  by  those  who  find  Braille  too  difficult  to  learn  or  whose  fingers  are 
not  sensitive  enough  to  distinguish  the  small  points  of  the  Braille  script.     While 
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the  chaos  of  scripts  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  has  been 
overcome,  there  are  still  different  practices  in  different  countries  with  regard  to 
the  contractions  of  the  Braille  script  and  the  system  of  Braille  music,  and  Appendix  5 
(page  114)  shoAvs  some  of  the  results  of  international  effort  to  adopt  a  more  uniform 
system.     There  is  still  scope  for  further  international  effort  in  this  direction. 

15.  Action  by  Government.  —  The  developments  hitherto  described  were 
carried  out  almost  entirely  by  voluntary  effort,  but  at  the  same  time  Governmental 
action  was  increasing.  This  growth  of  activity  by  Government  is  the  most 
important  and  significant  development  of  recent  years  in  many  States,  but  in  its 
early  stages  the  growth  was  very  slow.  With  the  development  of  systems  of 
national  education,  educationists  found  themselves  faced  with  the  training  of 
defectives  (including  blind)  who,  owing  to  their  defect,  were  not  capable  of  profiting 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching.  It  became  necessary  either  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  universal  education  for  such  children  or  to  make  special  provision 
for  them.  With  the  provision,  in  the  Braille  script,  of  suitable  means  of  imparting 
instruction  to  blind  children,  and  with  the  groundwork  of  special  schools  established 
by  voluntary  associations  in  the  larger  centres  of  population  throughout  Europe 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  way  became  clear  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  system  of  national  education.  In 
a  number  of  countries,  special  legislative  enactments  have  been  passed  setting 
up  special  schools  for  the  blind  and  in  some  cases  the  law  requires  the  attendance 
of    all   blind    children    at    school. 

16.  The  provision  of  special  education  for  blind  children  is  the  commonest 
form  of  Governmental  action  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  exists  in  a  number 
of  countries,  but  only  in  a  few  countries  has  any  further  State  action  been  take 
for  dealing  specifically  with  the  blind.  Normally,  the  adult  blind  are  provided 
for  in  the  same  way  as  other  citizens  :  for  example,  if  they  are  indigent  they  are 
provided  for  under  the  Poor  Law  ;  if  they  are  aged,  under  old-age  pension  schemes, 
whether  contributory  or  non-contributory  ;  if  they  are  disabled,  under  invalidity 
and  disablement  insurance  ;  if  they  become  blind  as  a  result  of  industrial  accident, 
under  laws  providing  for  workmen's  compensation  ;  if  they  have  other  defects 
(e.g,,  if  they  are  mental  defectives),  under  State  provisions  for  dealing  with  such 
defectives.  The  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  as  such,  is  comparatively  rare  and,  if  a  generalisation  may  be  attempted, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  British 
Empire.  In  a  number  of  the  United  States,  State  Commissions  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  have  been  set  up  and  many  States  grant  pensions  to  blind  persons 
as  such  (see  Appendix  9,  page  237).  In  Great  Britain,  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
as  already  stated,  imposes  on  the  Local  Authorities  the  definite  duty  of  providing 
for  the  welfare  of  their  blind.  Old-age  pensions  are  awarded  to  normal  citizens 
at  the  age  of  70   (or  at  65  on  a  contributory  basis),   but  are  awarded  to  bUnd 
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persons  at  the  age  of  50  (see  Appendix  9,  page  137).  In  Australia,  disability 
pensions  are  given  to  the  blind  among  others  and,  in  New  Zealand,  pensions  are 
given  to  blind  persons  as  such  (see  Appendix  9,  page  231).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  many  countries  which  do  not  make  direct  provision  for  the  blind  as  such, 
the  work  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  blind  is  often  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  the  grant  of  State  monies. 

17.  Effect  of  the  Great  War.  —  One  of  the  effects  of  the  Great  War  was 
to  blind  a  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  hardship  involved  in  the  loss 
of  sight  by  men  in  the  prime  of  life  deeply  moved  the  compassion  of  peoples  of 
all  nations.  Organisations  for  providing  for  the  welfare  of  these  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  sprang  into  being  in  many  countries,  especially  in  France,  Germany 
and  England.  One  of  the  first  and  best  known  of  these  is  St.  Dunstans,  London, 
founded  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  himself  a  blind  man.  This  institution  has 
specialised  with  success  in  training  blind  ex-service  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  in  occupations  which  they  can  carry  on  in  their  homes  or 
elsewhere.  As  has  been  shown  above,  the  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
was  steadily  increasing  before  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  sympathy  aroused  by  war-blinded  men  has  had  its  reaction  on 
the  care  of  the  civihan  blind  and  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  developments 
of  recent  years.     This  is  certainly  true  of  Germany. 


Chapter   III.   -   WHAT    IS   BLINDNESS? 

[Note.  —  See  Appendix   3  (page  84)  on  the  definitions  of  blindness  for  various  purposes  in 
various  countries.  J 

18.  Definitions  of  Blindness  for  Practical  Purposes.  —  In  ordinary  speech, 
blindness  usually  connotes  a  total  lack  of  sight  in  both  eyes,  though  the  ordinary 
man  may  also  regard  as  blind  those  who  have  only  perception  of  light  or  are 
unable  to  find  their  way  about.  But  when  administrative  action  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  is  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  define  blindness  with  some  regard  to  the 
disability  of  the  blind  person  in  certain  defined  respects.  For  example,  the 
definition  of  blindness  in  the  case  of  a  child  must  have  regard  to  the  extent  of  his 
inability  to  receive  instruction  through  normal  methods,  and  in  most  countries 
the  definition  of  blindness  for  an  adult  will  have  regard  to  the  degree  of  difficulty 
he  experiences  in  undertaking  employment  in  which  eyesight  is  required.  As 
will  be  seen  from  Appendix  3,  there  is  great  variation  in  the  exact  form  of  definitions 
of  blindness,  but  it  is  broadly  true  to  say  that  the  aim  of  all  administrative  defini- 
tions is,  in  the  case  of  children,  to  define  as  blind  those  who  are  unable  to  take  part 
with  proper  advantage  in  the  education  provided  in  the  ordinary  schools.     As  a 
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rule,  where  a  child's  sight  is  such  that  he  cannot  read  the  ordinary  school-books 
without  difficulty  or  danger  to  vision,  he  is  regarded  as  blind  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  The  administrative  definition  in  the  case  of  adults  involves  a  different 
criterion  and  usually  a  more  severe  standard  of  blindness.  The  degree  of  blindness 
which  renders  a  man  unfit  to  carry  on  any  ordinary  occupation  is  less  than  that 
which  a  child  may  possess  who  would  still  be  regarded  as  educationally  blind.  The 
difficulties  of  fixing  a  more  precise  standard  for  children  are  :  (i)  that  the  eye 
conditions  of  children  are  frequently  changing  and  (ii)  that  it  is  desirable  to  conserve 
the  fair  amount  of  vision  possessed  by  some  children  by  not  allowing  them  to  read 
or  write  in  the  ordinary  way. 

19.  A  number  of  countries  have  recognised  the  desirability  of  two  distinct 
standards  and  have  laid  down  separate  definitions  for  children  and  adults.  Others 
have  different  definitions  for  administrative  and  statistical  (e.g..  Census)  purposes. 
Even  where  no  distinction  for  different  purposes  is  made  in  official  or  other 
definitions,  a  differentiation  is  usually  made  in  actual  practice. 

20.  Definitions  for  Children.  —  Separate  definitions  of  blindness  for  children 
exist  in  at  least  six  countries  —  Denmark,  England  and  Wales,  Luxemburg,  the 
Netherlands,  South  Africa,  and  Sweden.  In  some  cases,  the  definition  is  an  official 
one  laid  down  by  Statute  or  Eegulation  for  the  purposes  of  education  or  Census 
enumeration.  In  others,  the  standard  is  that  which  is  uniformly  applied  in  practice. 
In  England  and  Wales  and  South  Africa,  the  definition  is  statutory  for  educational 
purposes.  All  these  definitions  are  based  on  the  incapacity  of  the  child  to  do 
something.  In  other  countries,  a  numerical  standard  is  adopted.  In  most 
provinces  of  Canada,  there  is  no  official  definition  of  blindness  for  children,  but  the 
standard  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Canada,  namely,  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  normal  vision,  is  used.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  standard  is 
5/60ths  of  the  normal  vision. 

21.  Definitions  for  Adults.  —  Official  definitions  of  blindness  for  adults 
exist  in  at  least  fourteen  countries,  but  in  no  case  is  there  any  one  legal  definition 
of  blindness  for  all  purposes.  The  official  definitions  have  reference  either  to 
Census  enumeration,  pensions,  military  service  or  the  war  blind.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  definition  of  blindness  for  the 
purpose  of  the  blind  old-age  pension  has  been  administratively  adopted  for  all 
services  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  other  than  education.  In  other  countries,  the 
answers  do  not  clearly  show  how  far  the  official  definitions  have  been  adopted  for 
ordinary  administration  and  the  possibility  exists  that,  even  where  there  are 
official  definitions,  it  has  been  left  to  the  public  authorities  or  voluntary  associations 
to  lay  down  their  own  standards  for  their  own  special  purposes.  The  absence  of  a 
general  definition  of  blindness  for  various  purposes  iuA^olves  the  danger  that  it 
may  permit  the  setting-up  of  varying  standards  within  one  country  and  the  creation 
of  a  sense  of  injustice  when  a  more  stringent  definition  of  blindness  is  applied  in  one 
part  of  the  country  than  in  another. 
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22.  General  and  Medical  Definitions.  —  Turning  to  the  definitions  themselves, 
they  may  be  either  in  general  terms  or  in  specific  terms,  that  is  to  say,  they  may 
either  apply  some  general  economic  factor  and  leave  the  administrators  to 
interpret  this  in  terms  of  an  ophthalmological  examination,  or  the  definitions 
themselves  may  be  medical.  An  example  of  the  former  is  the  statutory  definition 
in  Great  Britain  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1920,  which  defines  a  blind  person 
as  one  who  is  '^  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential  ".  Another  form  of  economic  definition  is  contained  in  some  of  the 
Eelief  Laws  of  the  States  in  America  ;  e.g.,  that  a  person  must  be  '^  unable  to 
provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life  ".  On  the  other  hand,  a  frequent  form 
of  definition  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  involves  a  rough-and-ready  medical 
examination  and  defines  blindness  as  ^^  inability  to  find  one's  way  about  in 
unfamiliar  places  "  or  ^*  inability  to  count  fingers  [occasionally  ^  on  a  dark  back- 
ground ']  at  a  distance  of  one  metre  ".  A  specific  medical  standard  has  been 
adopted  in  a  few  cases  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  the  difference  in  the  standards 
becomes  most  noticeable.  In  Denmark,  adults  are  regarded  as  blind  when  their 
visual  acuity  is  less  than  6/60ths.  In  Canada,  a  similar  standard  is  applied  by  the 
IS^ational  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  Germany,  the  definition  for  the  war  blind  is 
'^sight  not  more  than  l/25th  of  the  normal  ".  In  Latvia,  an  eye  is  regarded  as 
blind  for  military  service  if  its  visual  acuity  is  less  than  l/20th,  and  the  same 
definition  is  suggested  in  a  Bill  relating  to  invalidity  pensions  in  the  case  of 
accidents  while  at  work.  In  the  Netherlands,  blindness  is  defined  for  adults  as 
^^  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye,  refractive  error  being  corrected,  of  1  %/60ths 
or  less,  in  the  case  of  a  normal  visual  field  ".  In  New  Zealand,  total  blindness  is 
defined  for  pension  purposes  as  ^'  a  degree  of  permanent  and  irremediable  visual 
defect  in  which  the  vision  in  each  eye  is  not  greater  than  l/60th  ". 

23.  Interpretation  of  General  Definitions.  —  Where  a  general  economic 
definition  is  adopted,  it  is  still  necessary  to  express  what  it  means  in  terms  which 
can  be  applied  by  the  ophthalmologist  examining  the  sight.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  have  been  guided  by 
a  report  made  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  (Section  of  Ophthalmology)  on  the 
definition  of  blindness.  In  considering  how  the  economic  definition  may  be 
converted  into  a  medical  one,  the  report  states  that,  where  acuity  of  vision 
(refractive  error  being  corrected)  is  below  l/20th  of  the  normal  (3/60ths  Snellen)  a 
person  is  usually  unable  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential  and  is 
therefore  blind.  Where  the  acuity  is  better  than  1/lOth  of  the  normal  (6/60ths 
Snellen),  the  presumption  is  that  the  person  is  not  blind  unless  there  is  some 
counterbalancing  visual  condition,  as  great  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision, 
marked  nystagmus,  etc.  The  test  to  be  applied  is  not  whether  a  person  is  unable 
to  pursue  his  ordinary  occupation  or  any  particular  occupation,  but  whether  he  is 
too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.  The  report  adds  that  a 
certifying  authority  should  not  be  bound  by  any  precise  numerical  standard.     The 
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standard  for  children  of  5/60ths  of  the  normal  vision  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Netherlands  forms  part  of  the  definition  of  blindness  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Ophthalmological  Society  of  that  country  and  applies  to  children  under  14  years 
of  age  and  only  where  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  visual  field.  Where  the  visual 
field  is  limited,  the  child  may  be  regarded  as  blind  even  if  the  visual  acuity  is  better. 
In  the  Netherlands  also,  other  factors  such  as  health  and  intelligence  are  taken 
into  consideration.  This  is  different  from  the  practice  in  Great  Britain,  where  only 
visual  factors  may  be  taken  into  account. 

24.     Value  and  Limitation  of  Acuity  Tests  :  Malingering. —  Tavo  points  emerge 
from  a  close  consideration  of  the  problem  : 

(1)  That  numerical  tests  of  visual  acuity  are  extremely  useful  as  guides 
—  for  example,  a  numerical  interpretation  in  England  helps  by  ordinarily 
enabling  the  administrator  to  regard  persons  as  blind  whose  visual  acuity 
(refractive  errors  being  corrected)  is  less  than  3/60ths  in  each  eye  ;  and 

(2)  That  they  cannot  be  applied  rigidly.  Other  factors  must  be  taken 
into  account.  It  is  possible  for  a  person  to  have  a  higher  visual  acuity  than 
6/60ths,  but  with  a  field  of  vision  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  practical 
purposes.  He  may  see  with  great  clearness  through  an  extremely  narrow 
slit.  In  such  a  case  his  vision  for  practical  purposes  will  be  less  useful  than  an 
inferior  visual  acuity  with  a  larger  visual  field.  The  ophthalmological  determi- 
nation of  whether  an  individual  person  is  or  is  not  blind  within  an  economic 
definition  may  involve  a  nice  balance  of  the  different  considerations  involved, 
and  this  may  in  some  cases  involve  ophthalmological  skill  and  experience  of  a 
high  order. 

One  important  part  of  the  ophthalmologist's  duty  is  the  detection  of  fraud, 
because,  wherever  financial  advantages  are  involved  in  blindness,  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  persons  pretending  they  are  blind  for  the  sake 
of  the  financial  benefits  involved.  There  are  ways  of  testing  such  cases,  e.g., 
by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  and  by  testing  reflex  actions. 

The  report  of  the  English  Eoyal  Society  of  Medicine  referred  to  above  gives 
the  following  interesting  instance  : 


ii 


A  man  in  gaol  awaiting  trial  for  burglary  with  violence  awoke  one 
morning  —  so  he  asserted  —  completely  blind.  He  appeared  unable  to  dress 
or  feed  himself.  He  groped  with  his  hands  when  made  to  walk  alone.  The 
prison  surgeon  suspected  malingering  but  could  not  prove  it.  An  ophthalmic 
surgeon  demonstrated  it  by  means  of  the  prism  test.  (When  both  eyes  are 
^  in  use  a  suitable  prism  held  before  either  eye  leads  to  an  involuntary 
movement  of  the  eye  for  the  avoidance  of  double  vision).  The  man  was  told 
that  his  blindness  would  disappear  as  suddenly  as  it  came  and  that  its 
continuance  would  be  likely  to  get  him  into  f\irther  trouble.     It  was  gone 
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within  a  day  or  two.  This  man  was  a  dangerous  criminal  and  had  been  several 
times  convicted.  No  doubt  he  hoped  that  blindness  would  excite  compassion 
at  the  coming  trial  and  mitigate  the  sentence." 

25.  Desirability  of  a  General  Standard  of  Blindness.  —  The  very  considerable 
variety  of  practice  and  the  varying  standards  of  the  different  countries  point  to  the 
desirability  of  the  adoption  of  some  general  standard  of  blindness  throughout  the 
world,  which  would  not  only  tend  to  secure  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  treatment 
of  the  blind  but  would  also  be  valuable  from  the  points  of  view  (i)  of  comparison  of 
statistics  of  blindness  between  various  countries  and  (ii)  of  showing  more  precisely 
the  extent  of  the  real  administrative  problem  of  the  blind  in  various  countries.  It 
is  doubtful  how  far  the  adoption  of  such  a  uniform  definition  would  be  practicable, 
because  a  change  of  definition,  in  countries  in  which  public  assistance  is  given  to 
the  blind  as  such,  would  have  one  of  two  effects  :  it  would  either  deprive  some 
persons  of  the  benefits  which  they  are  now  receiving  or  it  would  involve  the  public 
authorities  in  increased  expenditure.  But  if  the  attempt  were  made,  the  first  step 
would  be  to  decide  how  many  definitions  are  needed  and  for  what  purposes;  e.g., 
for  Census  purposes,  for  educational  purposes  and  for  the  purpose  of  adults  in  such 
matters  as  training  and  employment  and  financial  assistance.  When  the 
administrators  have  determined  for  what  purposes  the  definitions  are  needed, 
the  definitions  themselves  might  be  drawn  up  in  relation  to  the  medical  facts  in  a 
uniform  way  through  some  pronouncement  by  an  international  body  of  eye 
specialists  meeting  in  conference.  But,  while  there  would  be  obvious  advantages  in 
uniformity  among  different  countries  in  the  definition  of  blindness  for  specific 
administrative  purposes,  it  seems  that  there  must  be  different  definitions  for 
different  purposes,  and  that  one  definition  for  all  purposes  is  impracticable. 


Chapter  IV.  -  HOW   MANY   PERSONS  ARE  BLIND? 

[Note.  —  See  Appendix  4  (page  91)  on  the  Statistics  of  Blindness.  ] 

26.  Methods  of  Ascertainment. —  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  blind  is  of  the  first  importance  in  considering  measures  for  their 
welfare.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure 
complete  statistics.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  such  statistics  can, 
theoretically   at  least,   be   compiled  :  . 

(1)  By  compulsory   notification    of   blindness  ; 

(2)  By  the  Census  ; 

(3)  By  special  registration  of  the  blind. 
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27.  (1)  Compulsory  Notification.  —  Compulsory  notification  of  blindness  by 
medical  practitioners  or  blind  persons  has  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  attempted 
in  any  country,  presumably  because  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  enforcing  such 
a  regulation  and  because,  for  that  reason,  its  value  as  a  complete  record  would  be 
problematical.  If  the  definition  of  blindness  were  one  of  total  blindness  without 
perception  of  light,  the  decision  of  a  general  medical  practitioner  would  be  sufficient, 
except  in  cases  of  skilful  malingering  ;  but,  where  an  economic  definition  of  the 
kind  described  in  Chapter  III  is  in  force,  the  determination  of  blindness  often 
involves  highly  technical  considerations,  which  can  only  be  efficiently  appraised 
by  specialist  ophthalmic  surgeons.  In  many  cases,  persons  suffering  from,  or 
threatened  with,  blindness  do  not  have  recourse  to  medical  aid,  and  such  persons, 
not  having  the  necessary  technical  knowledge,  could  hardly  be  penalised  for 
non-notification. 

28.  (2)  Census.  —  In  almost  every  country,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
secure  statistics  of  blindness  by  means  of  the  Census  returns,  supplemented,  in 
the  case  of  one  country  at  least  (the  United  States  of  America),  by  further  special 
enquiries  addressed  to  the  blind  persons  themselves  and  to  local  State  or  voluntary 
organisations.  In  Germany,  in  the  Census  of  1925,  enquiry  was  made,  not  only 
into  the  numbers  of  the  blind,  but  also  into  the  cause  of  blindness  and  into 
demographic,  social  and  economic  services.  In  Great  Britain,  the  use  of  the  Census 
returns  as  a  medium  for  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  blind 
persons  was  last  made  in  the  Census  of  1911  and,  in  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Census  of  1921,  it  was  stated  that  '^  it  was  possible  to  omit  the  enquiry  as 
to  ^infirmities '  included  in  previous  Censuses,  in  view  of  the  generally  recognised  fact 
that  reliable  information  upon  these  subjects  cannot  be  expected  in  returns  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  individuals  afflicted."  While  Census  returns  of  blindness 
are  frequently  used  for  purely  statistical  purposes,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any 
country  reliance  is  placed  on  them  for  administrative  purposes. 

29.  While  the  Census  has  the  great  advantage  of  covering  the  whole  country 
and  all  classes  of  the  community,  it  suffers  from  the  grave  defect  that  the 
enumerators  are  not  skilled  ophthalmologists  and  that,  in  practice,  there  must 
be  great  variety  of  interpretation  of  the  facts  in  the  enumeration  of  blind  persons. 
The  enumerators  are  often  misled  by  the  reluctance  of  persons  to  admit  their 
blindness  and  especially  of  parents  to  admit  the  blindness  of  their  children.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Census  figures  of  blindness  are  usually  too  low.  For  example, 
the  United  States  Census  of  1920  showed  57,444  persons  reported  as  blind,  of  whom 
4,877  were  found  to  have  defects  of  vision  not  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  their 
inclusion  in  the  tabulated  returns.  The  remaining  52,567  comprised  43,154  reported 
by  enumerators  and  9,413  reported  by  other  agencies  and  returning  special  schedules. 
The  Census  report  (entitled  ''  The  Blind  in  the  United  States,  1920  ")  examines 
these  figures  in  the  light  of  a  comparison  with  the  1910  Census  and  of  the  age 
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distribution  of  the  blind  population  in  1910  and  1920  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  an  ^'  estimate  of  between  74,500  and  76,600  as  the  totally  blind  population  of 
1920  is  a  reasonably  close  approximation  to  the  truth  ".  Careful  statistics  gathered 
a  few  years  later  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  bear  out  the 
lowness  of  the  Census  figures  and  go  to  show  that  the  correct  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  State  is  90  per  cent  greater  than  the  number  returned  in  the  Census. 
In  Colorado  in  1922,  pensions  were  granted  to  44  per  cent  more  persons  than  the 
Census  enumerators  returned,  but,  in  this  connection,  reference  should  be  made 
to  paragraph  124  below. 

30.  (3)  Special  Registration  of  the  Blind.  —  Medical  certification  of  blindness 
during  a  Census  is  obviously  impracticable  and,  if  accurate  figures  are  to  be 
obtained,  it  seems  clear  that  alternative  methods  must  be  explored.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  evident  inaccuracy  of  the  Census  was  the  main  factor  that  led  to 
the  decision  to  dispense  with  that  method  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  blind.  A  year  before  the  Census  of  1921  was  taken,  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  had  been  passed,  which  places  on  certain  Local  Authorities  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  each  area,  and  these  authorities,  either 
themselves  or  using  voluntary  blind  associations  as  their  agents,  keep  a  register 
of  all  blind  persons  in  their  area.  The  normal  procedure  is  that  no  person  is  entered 
on  the  register  except  after  the  production  of  a  certificate  from  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  or  medical  practitioner  that  he  or  she  is  blind,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
certification  the  definition  set  out  in  Chapter  III  is  adopted.  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  thevoluntaryassociations,  who,  with  the  Local  Authorities,  cover  the  whole 
country,  is  to  search  out  the  blind,  and  to  this  end  they  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  public  authorities  (including  those  for  the  Poor  Law  and  Education),  child- 
welfare  centres,  eye  hospitals,  and  charitable  organisations.  The  services  of 
qualified  ophthalmic  surgeons  are  available  to  many  of  the  blind  associations 
for  the  examination  of  cases.  The  existence  of  these  associations  is  well  known 
to  the  public  and  cases  of  blind  persons  are  continually  being  brought  to  their 
notice.  The  intense  development  of  local  registration,  the  publicity  now  given 
to  welfare  services  for  the  blind,  the  growth  of  the  activities  of  the  associations, 
which  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  State  grants  and  the  granting  of  pensions 
to  bhnd  persons,  have  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  blind  persons 
registered  since  1919,  as  may  be  seen  from  Table  G  of  the  section  on  Great  Britain 
in  Appendix  4  (page  100).  This  table  shows  that,  over  the  period  1919  to  1927, 
the  number  of  registered  blind  persons  has  increased  by  over  79  per  cent.  This 
does  not  prove  that  blindness  is  increasing  in  Great  Britain,  but  only  that  the 
ascertainment  of  the  blind  is  becoming  more  efficient. 

31.  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  suggests  that  a  system  of  local  registration 
is  the  most  effective  way  of  securing  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  statistics  of  the 
blind.     A  similar  procedure  is  in  operation  in  certain  States  of  the  United  States. 
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One  of  the  usual  duties  of  the  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind,  which  have  been 
instituted  in  at  least  twenty-three  States,  is  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  a 
complete  register  of  the  blind.  Somewhat  similar  arrangements  are  reported  from 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  but  in  most  countries  there  is  no  authoritative  State  or 
local  registration  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  left  to  the  voluntary  associations,  which  may 
or  may  not  effectively  cover  the  whole  country  to  maintain  records  of  the  blind. 
As  was  noted  in  Chapter  III,  there  is,  in  many  countries,  no  fixed  standard  of  certifi- 
cation. If  no  general  standard  of  blindness  has  been  adopted  and  the  whole 
country  has  not  been  covered  by  blind-welfare  services,  it  is  obviously  difficult  to 
secure  full  and  accurate  registration  and  statistics. 

32.  The  Statistics  in  Appendix  4  (page  91).  —  The  response  to  the  request 
for  detailed  statistics  of  the  blind  has  been  uneven  and  only  in  a  few  instances 
can  the  condition  of  the  blind  be  pictured  from  the  tables  furnished.  The  fullest 
statement  is  contained  in  '^  The  Blind  in  the  United  States,  1920,"  compiled  from  the 
Census  figures.  The  figures  from  Great  Britain  come  next  in  wealth  of  detail  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  kept  up  to  date  every  two  years  and  of  being  based  on 
a  more  uniform  and  accurate  certification  than  is  possible  in  any  Census.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  in  Appendix  4  to  summarise  in  Tables  I  and  II  the  available 
figures.  Table  I  is  based  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire. 
Table  II  includes  the  figures  obtainable  from  the  Censuses  of  other  countries  which 
take  Censuses.  No  real  comparison  between  the  figures  for  the  various  countries 
can  be  made  for  several  reasons.  With  the  exception  of  six  countries,  the  figures 
are  based  on  information  obtained  from  the  Census  and  some  of  the  limitations 
of  Census  figures  have  already  been  described.  In  three  of  these  six  countries,  the 
figures  have  been  taken  from  registers  maintained  under  a  system  of  registration 
of  the  blind,  but  in  the  other  three  they  are  based  on  estimates  only.  Except 
perhaps  in  the  three  cases  of  ''  registered  "  figures  (Canada,  England  and  Wales,  and 
Scotland),  the  statistics  must  be  subject  to  the  qualifications  mentioned  above. 
Uniformity  in  the  standard  of  blindness,  which  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
statistics,  is  essential  before  comparisons  can  be  made,  and  in  the  statistics  furnished 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  standard  of  blindness  adopted.  For  example, 
the  standard  for  adults  in  Great  Britain  is  '^  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential  "  and  for  children  of  school  age  '^  too  blind  to 
be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  school-books  used  by  children  ".  In  the  United  States 
Census  of  1920,  the  following  definition  was  adopted  :  ''  Include  as  blind  any  person 
who  cannot  see  well  enough  to  read  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  test  in  the 
case  of  infants  must  be  whether  they  can  apparently  distinguish  forms  and  objects, 
and  in  the  case  of  older  persons  who  are  illiterate,  whether  they  could  presumably 
see  well  enough  to  read  if  they  knew  how  to  read.  Do  not  include  any  person  who 
is  blind  in  one  eye  only  ".  The  definition  used  in  the  German  Census  of  1925  was 
*'  a  person  who,  with  the  help  of  suitable  glasses,  cannot  find  his  way  in  strange 
places  or  cannot  count  outstretched  fingers  at  a  distance  of  one  metre.  "     The 
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Census  figures  for  India  relate  only  to  the  totally  blind.  Further,  the  statistics 
depend  on  the  effectiveness  of  enumeration.  Where  registration  is  most  systematic, 
the  statistics  of  blindness  may  well  look  much  more  unfavourable  than  in  a  country 
where  either  the  definition  is  more  or  the  registration  is  less  stringent.  The  statistics 
of  blindness  are  likely  to  be  higher  in  countries  in  which  financial  benefits  depend  on 
registration.  A  third  factor  which  makes  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  difficult 
is  the  fact  that  they  relate  to  different  years  ;  for  example,  the  figures  in  Table  I 
of  Appendix  4  vary  from  1910  to  1928. 

33.  ISTotwithstanding  these  limitations,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  European 
Eussia,  there  were,  in  1897,  more  blind  persons  per  100,000  of  the  population  than 
there  are  to-day  in  any  other  European  country.  On  the  whole,  the  percentage 
of  blindness  is  much  higher  in  the  countries  not  covered  by  the  questionnaire 
(Table  II,  page  93)  than  in  those  in  Table  I  (page  92),  and  the  highest  of  all 
is  Egypt,  where  trachoma  is  very  prevalent,  with  1,325  blind  per  100,000  of  the 
population. 

34.  Apart  from  figures  of  the  total  blind  population,  interesting  statistics 
within  the  total  are  available.  Eight  countries  have  furnished  totals  showing 
the  ages  of  their  blind  and,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  campaign  against 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  the  number  of  blind  in  the  earliest  ages  is  very  interesting 
and,  if  comparative  figures  were  available  over  a  period  of  years,  statistical  proof 
would  be  furnished  of  the  success  of  the  campaign.  The  age  group  0-4  inclusive 
is  shown  separately  in  four  tables,  the  percentages  of  the  number  in  this  group 
to  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  being  Scotland  0.2,  Irish  Free  State  0.4,  England 
and  Wales  0.5,  Australia  1.3.  In  four  cases  also,  the  age  group  0-14  years  is 
given,  the  percentage  in  this  group  being  highest  in  the  Netherlands  (11.7)  and  lowest 
in  Australia  (5.2).  The  percentage  of  blind  persons  over  50  years  of  age  varies 
in  these  tables  from  62.7  per  cent  in  England  and  Wales  and  64.1  per  cent  in 
Scotland  to  78.1  per  cent  in  the  Irish  Free  State  and  79.6  per  cent  in  Latvia. 

35.  Estimates  of  the  Number  of  Blind  Persons  in  the  World.  —  It  will  be  seen 
from  what  has  been  said  that  no  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter.  Table  I  of  Appendix  4  (page  92)  shows  that,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  763,867,565  in  the  countries  dealt  with,  there  were  801,443  blind 
persons  or  104  per  100,000  of  the  population.  These  include  the  enormous 
population  of  India,  where,  as  has  already  been  stated,  total  blindness  is  the 
criterion.  The  United  States  Census  in  ^'  The  Blind  in  the  United  States,  1910,  " 
page  11,  attempted  a  very  rough  estimate  of  the  total  blind  population  of  the  world 
at  2,390,000  but  added  ^*  probably  this  is  an  under-estimate,  as  those  regions  not 
covered  by  a  Census  are  in  large  part  inhabited  by  uncivilised  or  backward  races, 
among  whom  blindness  is  likely  to  be  more  prevalent  than  it  is  where  civilisation 
is  further  advanced  ".     This  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago.      Other  estimates  have 
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been  made  up  to  6,000,000  and  it  is  possible  that,  if  the  standard  of  blindness  was 
everywhere  an  economic  one,  the  total  would  be  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  the  latter 
estimate. 


Chapter   V.   -   CLASSIFICATION  OF   THE  BLIND. 

36.  Importance  of  studying  the  Individuality  of  the  Blind.  —  It  is  easy  to  fall 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  blind  as  one  undifferentiated  category  of  people 
who  share  a  common  handicap.  One  of  the  most  insidious  dangers  which 
administrators  have  to  face  is  that  of  lumping  large  numbers  of  individuals  into 
groups  and  then  treating  every  individual  in  that  group  in  the  same  way.  But 
the  blind  are  human  beings  showing  the  ordinary  differences  between  human 
beings  —  virtues  and  vices,  riches  and  poverty,  age  and  youth,  ability  and  dullness, 
physical  fitness  and  infirmity.  Each  blind  person  is  an  individual  with  an 
individual's,  own  peculiar  gifts  and  failings,  and  sympathetic  and  accurate  study 
of  each  '*  case  "  is  necessary  if  the  best  work  is  to  be  done.  This  reveals  itself 
in  a  hundred  ways  in  education,  training,  employment,  and  general  welfare  work. 
Two  factors  of  very  great  importance  are  the  degree  of  vision  and  the  date  at 
which  eyesight  was  lost.  The  psychological  outlook  of  a  child  who  has  never  seen 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  child  who  can  remember  a  seen  world.  Much 
depends  on  opportunity  and  wise  training.  Many  blind  children  have  been 
suspected  of  mental  deficiency  when  they  were  only  suffering  from  the  results  of 
improper  treatment  in  their  early  years.  Other  individual  problems  arise.  This 
clever  boy  might  make  good  in  a  profession  and  it  needs  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  capacity  and  will  power  to  decide  whether  he  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
a  profession  or  whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  train  for  a  manual  occupation 
where  he  can  more  readily  count  on  employment.  The  musical  gift  of  that  blind 
girl  may  or  may  not  be  so  deep  and  real  that  it  will  overcome  the  disappointments 
of  an  overcrowded  career.  The  blind  worker  may  be  able  to  carry  on  his  occupation 
independently  or  he  may  need  intermittent  supervision  at  home  or  he  may  require 
to  be  constantly  watched  and  helped  in  a  special  workshop.  No  diagnosis  can  be 
too  searching  if  material  or  spiritual  help  is  to  be  given  to  the  blind,  if  their 
susceptibilities  are  to  be  respected  and  their  general  outlook  on  life  brightened. 

37.  Variety  of  Services  possible  to  the  Blind.  —  The  variety  and  the  needs  of 
the  blind  have  their  counterpart  in  the  variety  of  services  that  may  be  brought  to 
the  help  of  the  blind.  For  the  doctor  and  nurse  there  are  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  the  preservation  of  a  remnant  of  sight.  For  the  teacher  there  are  the  special 
schools  in  which  blind  children  can  be  educated  in  special  ways  appropriate  to  their 
condition.  In  technical  institutions  or  departments,  the  craftsman  can  give  them 
appropriate    training.     The    business-man    can    bring    his    special    gifts    to    the 
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management  of  workshops  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  by  securing  efficient 
production  and  successful  marketing.  The  home  teacher  or  visitor  can  bring 
interest,  comfort  and  happiness  into  the  lives  of  the  unemployable  blind,  and 
particularly  the  aged. 

38.  Need  for  Classifieatior.  —  But  while  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  studying  the  individual  differences  of  each  case  and  while  the  need 
for  its  study  must  never  be  forgotten,  it  is  very  important  for  the  purpose  of  clear 
thought  and  sound  administration  that  the  blind  should  be  classified  and  that  the 
appropriate  methods  should  be  applied  to  each  category.  As  was  shown  in 
Chapter  II,  there  is  one  classification  of  primary  importance  which  divides  the 
blind  into  those  who  are  educable  and  employable  and  those  who  are  unemployable, 
and  this  classification  carries  with  it  the  division  of  blind  welfare  work  into  two : 

(1)  The  development  of  normal  citizenship  by  education  and  training  and 
by  participation  in  the  everyday  life  and  work  of  the  community  ;  and 

(2)  The  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  unfitted  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  world  around  them. 

The  blind  in  the  first  group  have  to  be  taught  self-reliance  and  to  be  brought 
to  realise  that  the  handicap  under  which  they  labour  need  not  cut  them  off  from 
self-expression,  or  from  becoming,  by  their  labour,  more  or  less  economically 
independent.  But  to  accomplish  this,  much  painstaking  care  and  attention, 
education  and  the  provision  of  special  forms  of  or  facilities  for  employment,  are 
necessary.  In  iv  word,  vocational  tnining,  the  workshops,  the  home  workers 
schemes  and  other  forms  of  employment  are  for  this  first  group. 

The  second  group  of  the  unemployable  blind  usually  comprises  those  who  suffer 
from  some  jjhysical  or  mental  defect  in  addition  to  blindness,  or  who  are  aged,  and 
work  on  their  behalf  consists  mainly  in  the  provision  of  financial  assistance,  care  and 
supervision  and  general  social  service.  The  provision  of  pensions  and  grants,  and  of 
social  services  and  visiting  and  home  teaching  by  voluntary  visitors  or  professional 
home  teachers,  are  for  this  second  group. 

The  term  ''  unemployable  "  is  used  throughout  this  report  in  distinction  from 
''  employable  ".  It  is  convenient  because  it  brings  out  this  distinction,  but  it  is 
not  an  entirely  satisfactory  term  ;  it  does  not  mean  that  those  who  fall  within  this 
category  are  incapable  of  any  activity,  but  that  they  are  incapable,  even  with 
assistance,  of  an  independent  economic  existence.  Many  ''  unemployable  "  blind 
persons  are  capable  of  useful  work,  e.g.,  in  the  house,  but  none  of  them  can  earn 
their  own  living  in  any  real  sense  of  the  term. 

39.  The  Classification.  —  From  the  point  of  view  of  administration,  the  blind 
may  be  most  usefully  grouped  in  five  categories  : 

(1)  Children  under  school  age  ; 

(2)  Children  of  elementary  school  age  ; 
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(3)  Blind  persons,  whether  adolescent  or  adult,  over  elementary  school 

age  who  require  training  ; 

(4)  Employable  blind  persons  ; 

(5)  Unemployable  and  necessitous  blind  persons. 

The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  the  blind  according  to  this  classification  and 
describe  the  main  provisions  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  desirable 
for  the  treatment  of  those  falling  within  each  category. 


Chapter  VI.  -  CHILDREN  UNDER  SCHOOL  AGE. 


[  Note.  —  See  Appendix  6  (page  137).  ] 

40.  Reduction  in  Infantile  Blindness.  —  The  number  of  blind  children  under 
school  age  was  formerly  great,  but  the  systematic  campaign  in  most  countries  in 
the  last  twenty  years  against  Ophthalmia  Neofiatoriim  has  had  a  great  effect  in 
reducing  infantile  blindness.  There  are,  however,  still  enough  blind  children 
under  5  years  of  age  to  make  it  desirable  to  have  a  definite  policy  for  their  care 
and  welfare. 

41.  Care  of  the  Child  at  Home.  —  The  natural  place  for  a  child  under  5  years 
of  age  is  at  home.  This  view  has  been  criticised  by  some  workers  for  the  blind  who 
have  been  impressed  by  the  harm  that  can  be  done  by  unwise  or  unsympathetic 
parents,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  given  good  and  understanding  parents, 
home  is  the  best  place  for  the  normal  young  blind  child.  The  bringing-up  of  a 
blind  child  is  an  unusual  experience  and  some  parents  seem  unable  to  cope  with 
the  special  difficulties  they  encounter.  They  may  be  harsh  and  unsympathetic 
towards  the  child  and  so  cow  it,  or  they  may  shower  too  much  affection  on  it  and 
render  it  dependent  and  helpless,  or,  while  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing,  they  may 
not  possess  sufficient  knowledge.  Much  knowledge,  tact,  patience  and  sympathy 
are  required'  to  ensure  the  right  development  of  a  blind  child  and  there  is  much 
scope  for  helpful  work  in  informing  and  encouraging  parents.  For  example,  the 
Central  Swiss  Union  issues  a  pamphlet  on  how  parents  ought  to  care  for  their 
blind  children  in  their  first  youth  by  observing  such  rules  as  : 

(1)  Treating  the  blind  child  as  if  it  saw  and  habituating  it  to  use  its 
limbs  and  its  senses  by  giving  it  all  sorts  of  objects  to  handle  as  soon  as  it 
begins   to   moA^e  its   hands  ; 

(2)  Teaching  it  to  walk  at  the  same  age  as  other  children  ; 

(3)  Never  leaving  it  for  a  long  time  to  itself  ; 
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(4)  Teaching  it  to  dress  and  undress  itself  alone,  to  wash,  to  handle  knife 
and  fork  and  the  like  ;  the  blind  child  can  do  this  as  well  as  a  seeing  child 
if  it  is  accustomed  to  do  so  ; 

(5)  Always  watching  carefully  its  deportment  ; 

(6)  Letting  it  play  wherever  possible  in  the  open  air  with  other  children. 
A  number   of  other  helpful   suggestions   are  also  given. 

It  is  probable  that  the  child  may  be  saved  much  unhappiness  if  parents  can 
be  enlightened  on  the  special  difficulties  which  its  blindness  creates  and  taught 
how  to  meet  them. 

42.  Child  Welfare  Services.  —  Blind,  like  sighted  infants,  up  to  the  age  of  at 
least  two  years,  come  within  the  scope  of  child  welfare  services  and  their  parents 
can  benefit  from  the  specialised  knowledge  of  child-welfare  centres  and  child- 
welfare  visitors.  In  some  countries,  e.g.,  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  voluntary 
societies  for  the  blind  co-operate  closely  with  the  child- welfare  centres,  and  their 
home  teachers  visit  and  help  the  parents  with  special  advice  regarding  the  blind. 
In  countries  where  special  provision  for  child  welfare  is  not  highly  developed,  it 
is  left  to  voluntary  societies,  where  these  exist,  to  give  assistance  and  advice  to  the 
parents. 

43.  Nursery  Schools  and  ^^  Sunshine  Homes  ".  —  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  young  blind  children  are  not  properly  cared  for  in  their 
homes,  either  through  the  ignorance,  indifference,  or  poverty  of  the  parents.  Where 
poverty  is  the  cause,  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  boarding 
out  the  blind  children  either  with  suitable  guardians  or  in  special  nursery  schools. 
In  England,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  provided  three  '^  Sunshine 
Homes  "  for  young  blind  children.  These  admit  blind  infants  at  any  age  up  to 
5  years,  as  also  do  several  of  the  nursing-homes  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Fondation  Prince  Alexander  in  the  Netherlands.  Special  nursery  or 
preparatory  schools  for  blind  children  under  school  age  exist  in  many  countries  : 
e.g.,  Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  several  States  in  the  United  States  of  America.  These  schools 
are  generally  separate  entities,  either  independent  of,  or  attached  as  separate 
departments  to,  schools  for  blind  children,  but  in  some  cases  the  children  are  simply 
admitted  to  the  existing  special  schools  for  the  blind,  as  is  done  in  Scotland. 
Where  the  number  of  young  blind  children  needing  special  treatment  is  small, 
as  in  Scotland,  a  separate  school  is  impracticable.  The  replies  from  some  countries 
indicate  that  no  special  provision  is  made.  The  Irish  Free  State  stated  that 
there  were  only  eleven  blind  children  in  the  State  under  school  age.  In  Victoria, 
Australia,  special  provision  for  such  children  was  stated  '^  not  to  be  a  problem  ". 
In  New  Zealand,  where  the  numbers  are  also  small,  the  parents  are  instructed  in 
the  best  way  to  bring  up  their  children  at  home. 
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44.  Finance.  —  The  nursery  or  preparatory  schools  are  nearly  always  in  the  hands 
of  voluntary  societies  to  whom  State  grants  may  be  paid.  Special  State  responsibility 
for  blind  children  as  such,  prior  to  their  attaining  school  age,  is  exceptional.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  ten  States  make  provision  for  institutional  treatment, 
but  all  the  homes  for  blind  infants  and  young  children  there  are  in  private  hands, 
although  in  most  cases  they  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
or  by  a  similar  body.  In  Great  Britain,  while  the  schemes  made  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  usually  provide  for  the  care  of  blind  children  under  school  age, 
institutional  provision  is  made  in  voluntary  institutions.  In  Denmark,  on  the 
other  hand,  provision  is  made  in  a  State  Home  and,  in  Germany,  twelve  of  the 
fourteen  preparatory  schools  for  blind  children  belong  to  the  State  or  the 
Provinces.  The  cost  of  sending  a  young  blind  child  under  school  age  to  a  nursery 
or  preparatory  school  is  generally  met  either  (a)  by  the  parents,  (b)  by  the  Poor 
Law  Authority,  if  the  parents  are  indigent,  or  (c)  by  a  voluntary  agency.  In 
Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  no  charge  is  made  for  blind  children  under  6  years 
of  age  admitted  to  the  State  Home. 

45.  Difficulties  in  Ascertainment  of  Need.  —  One  of  the  main  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  development  of  services  for  the  very  young  child  is  the  lack  of 
timely  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  children.  Census  returns  are  obviously 
of  little  value  as  a  means  of  tracing  them  in  time,  and  some  other  system  of  registra- 
tion is  necessary  if  the  children  are  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  or 
voluntary  associations  working  on  their  behalf.  Efficient  registration  can  only 
be  secured  by  close  co-operation  between  all  the  authorities  and  bodies  dealing  with 
or  coming  into  contact  with  children  under  School  age. 


Chapter  VII.  —   ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 

[Note.  —  See  Appendix  6  on  Education  (page  137).] 

46.  General.  —  It  has  already  been  shown  in  Chapter  II  how  men  were  trying 
by  experiment  to  devise  a  special  system  of  education  for  blind  children  and  how 
special  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  at  first  by  charitable  societies  and  later 
by  the  State,  which  brought  the  education  of  blind  children  into  the  system  of 
national  education  either  by  supporting  the  existing  special  schools  or  by  building 
new  schools.  For  example,  in  the  United  States,  most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
are  maintained  by  the  public  authority,  but  in  Great  Britain  many  of  the  schools  are 
maintained  by  voluntary  societies  aided  by  substantial  public  grants.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  education  of  blind  children  in  England  and  Wales  is 
given  in  ^^  The  Health  of  the  School  Child  "  being  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1925,  pages  72-78. 
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47.  Legislation.  —  Special  legislative  enactments  have  been  passed  in  a  number 
of  countries  requiring  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  the  blind  and,  in  some, 
making  school  attendance  compulsory  on  blind  children.  Most  of  the  statutes  are 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  but,  as  early  as  1791,  the  Institut  national  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  in  Paris  was  transferred  to  the  State  as  a  public  institution.  In  1882,  a 
law  was  passed  in  France  making  education  compulsory.  In  1858,  State  provision 
was  made  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  Denmark.  In  Great  Britain,  Acts  were 
passed  in  1890  (Scotland)  and  in  1893  (England  and  Wales)  placing  on  education 
authorities  the  responsibility  for  making  provision  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
and  making  blindness  no  longer  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  at  school 
under  the  laws  for  compulsory  education.  In  1896,  legislation  relating  to  institutions 
for  the  blind  was  passed  in  Sweden  and  the  instruction  of  the  blind  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  1899.  Special  acts  have  also  been  passed  in  other  countries,  including 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Latvia,  Luxemburg  and  Norway,  and,  as  recently  as  1928, 
by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In  twenty  eight  States  of  the 
United  States  of  Am.erica,  the  State  Constitutions  require  that  the  blind  should 
be  dealt  with,  particularly  in  relation  to  education. 

48.  Compulsory  School  Attendance  for  the  Blind.  —  While  school  attendance 
is  comj>ulsory  in  many  countries  for  the  normal  child,  it  is  not  always  so  for  the 
blind  child  and,  even  where  the  blind  are  now  included  within  the  scope  of  compul- 
sory- education,  their  inclusion  has  frequently  been  effected  some  time  after 
compulsory  education  was  first  introduced  for  the  normal  child.  The  attendance 
of  blind  children  at  school  appears  to  be  compulsory  in  at  least  twelve  countries^ 
and  in  twenty-eight  States  of  the  L^nited  States  of  America.  In  Germany,  the 
blind  child  is  exempted  from  compulsory  education  only  if  he  is  also  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  Belgium,  attendance  is  not  compulsory  at  classes  established  beyond 
a  radius  of  four  kilometres  from  the  home  of  the  blind  child.  In  some  countries, 
where  the  legislature  have  provided  for  the  provision  of  special  schools  for  the  blind, 
the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  children  at  these  schools  has  not  yet  been  enforced. 
This  is  the  position  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time.  In  Denmark,  State 
provision  is  made,  but  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  though  it  is  reported  that 
practically  every,  blind  child  goes  to  school.  It  is  clear  from  the  divergence  of 
practice  in  various  countries  that  there  are  two  views  held  with  regard  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  blind  children.  One  view  is  that  hai^dship  is  caused  by 
compelling  a  blind  child  to  go  to  a  residential  school  and  to  be  unable  in  consequence 
to  live  at  home.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
special  schools  for  the  blind  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  homes  in  the  country  and 
the  adoption  of  this  view  must  prejudice  the  education  of  blind  children.  The 
opposite  view  is  that,  however  desirable  the  care  and  influence  of  the  home  may 
be,  the  importance  of  providing  all  blind  children  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by 
it  with  education  must  override  all  other  considerations.     There  are  movements  in 
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several  countries  in  which  the  compulsory  education  of  blind  children  is  not  in 
force  to  secure  it  by  legislation.  The  lot  of  an  uneducated  blind  child  is  a 
peculiarly  unhappy  one. 

49.  Special  Schools  for  the  Blind.  —  It  is  only  practicable  to  provide  special 
day  schools  for  the  blind  in  large  cities  where  there  are  enough  blind  children  to 
make  such  a  school,  or  a  section  of  a  school,  possible.  The  London  County  Council 
maintain  such  schools  in  London,  and  a  number  of  them  exist  in  the  larger  cities 
of  thirteen  States  of  the  United  States.  An  experiment  has  recently  been  tried  in 
Eostov  and  Smolensk  in  Eussia  of  educating  blind  and  sighted  children  together 
in  ordinary  schools.  But,  apart  from  great  centres  of  population,  it  is  necessary 
that  special  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  residential  and  for  the  pupils  to  go  from 
their  homes  to  reside  there.  Such  schools  enable  special  methods  of  education  and 
care  to  be  applied  and,  a  matter  of  hardly  less  importance,  physical  exercises  and 
games  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  be  developed.  Incidentally,  the 
residential  school  avoids  the  difficulty  of  providing  daily  escorts  for  the  pupils. 

50.  Dual  Schools.  —  Deafness  and  blindness  have,  for  educational  purposes^ 
been  associated  in  legislation  in  several  countries  and,  in  some,  common  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  blind,  called  ^'  dual  schools  '',  have  been  provided.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  are  a  number  of  such  schools.  The  practice  of  bringing 
the  deaf  and  blind  under  one  roof  no  doubt  originated  in  reasons  of  economy, 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that,  unless  very  great  care  is  taken,  injustice 
may  be  done  to  the  blind  who,  always  in  the  minority,  are  sometimes  neglected. 
In  Sweden,  a  department  for  blind  children  was  set  up  in  1846  in  conjunction 
with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute.  This  combination  is  stated  to  have  proved 
a  check  on  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  especially  on  the  former,  who  were  more 
and  more  forced  into  the  background  by  the  larger  department  for  deaf  hmtes. 
At  length,  in  1879,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  special  institution  for  the 
blind.  There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  children,  happily  few,  who  are' 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  and  the  question  arisen  whether  they  should  be  educated 
in  schools  for  the  deaf  or  in  schools  for  the  blind.  In  the  United  States,  they  tend 
to  be  dealt  with  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  in  Great  Britain  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  matter  is  referred  to  in  Appendix  10  (page  245).  While  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  training  specially  adapted  to  the  deaf  may  be 
more  helpful  to  the  deaf  blind,  but  that  vocational  training  should  be  given  to  the 
deaf  blind  person  on  blind  lines  in  view  of  the  fact  that  blindness  is  the  more  serious 
economic  handicap. 

51.  Schools  for  the  Mentally  Defective  and  Mentally  Undeveloped  Blind 
Children.  —  It  is  very  important  that  the  fact  that  a  blind  child  is  really  mentally 
defective  should  be  properly  established.  The  retardation  due  to  blindness  is 
often  very  great  and,  particularly  where  the  child  has  been  under  the  care  of 
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ignorant  parents,  this  retardation  may  be  mistaken  for  mental  deficiency  and 
grave  injustice  may  be  done  to  the  child.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a 
very  severely  retarded  child  in  classes  for  other  blind  children  may  create  practical 
difficulties.  In  fact,  the  differences  of  retardation  among  blind  children  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  their  education.  Children  who  are  truly  mentally 
defective  should  not  be  educated  with  normal  children  and  should  be  provided 
for  as  mental  defectives  rather  than  as  blind.  In  Sweden,  blind  children  of  more 
than  feeble  mentality  are  retained  in  the  preparatory  school  and  are  not  passed 
on  to  the  educational  blind  institution  which  is  for  children  of  13  years  and  over. 
In  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  the  backward  pupil  is  educated  along  with 
the  weak-minded.  In  the  former  country,  a  school  for  weak-minded  and 
less -intelligent  blind  pupils  is  attached  to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  instruction  of  backward  blind  children  is  given  at  the  institution 
for  feeble-minded,  ^'  Grout  Amaus  "  at  Ermelo.  In  Switzerland,  separate  provision 
is  made  for  feeble-minded  blind  children  at  the  school  at  Chailly  near  Lausanne. 

52.  Length  of  the  School  Course.  —  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  ages 
both  for  the  admission  of  blind  children  to  school  and  for  their  leaving  school. 
The  fact  that  a  number  of  schools  include  higher  education  and  industrial  training 
as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  curriculum  accounts  for  the  somewhat  advanced  age 
of  the  pupils  leaving  these  schools.  The  normal  age  of  admission  appears  to  be 
6  years,  in  some  it  is  5  years  and  in  one  (Latvia)  it  is  as  high  as  8  years.  As  already 
indicated  in  Chapter  VI,  children  under  normal  school  age  are,  in  many  countries, 
admitted  to  preparatory  schools.  Children  of  3  years  of  age  may  be  admitted 
to  some  of  the  day  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  The  length  of  the 
school  course  also  varies  considerably.  In  Great  Britain,  the  compulsory  elementary 
education  of  ordinary  children  ends  at  14,  but  in  the  case  of  deaf  and  blind  children 
at  16,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  such  children  are  found  on  the  average  to  be 
retarded  two  years.  It  is  not  possible  from  the  information  supplied  to  indicate 
exactly  when  elementary  education  is  completed  in  each  country,  because  the 
school  period  sometimes  includes,  not  only  elementary,  but  also  secondary  and 
technical  education.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  considerable  elasticity  in  the 
school  period,  but  attendance  between  6-21  years  is  most  common.  The  same 
period  is  usual  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  Netherlands,  pupils  generally  leave  at  about 
19  years  of  age.  In  Norway,  the  educational  course  usually  lasts  eleven  years,  pupils 
attending  at  various  ages  between  7  and  21.  In  other  countries  the  courses  are 
normally  shorter.  In  Greece,  the  educational  period  is  from  6-12  years  of  age, 
and  in  France  a  nine-years  course  is  usual,  but  in  the  Institut  national  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  a  five-years  course  is  the  rule.  Where  music  is  taught,  however, 
an   additional   three   years   are  given. 

53.  The  Curriculum.  —  The  courses  6t  elementary  education  given  in  schools 
for  the  blind  are  generally  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  those  given  in  ordinary 
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day  schools.  The  subjects  taught  usually  include  language,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  object  lessons  and,  later,  geography,  history,  geometry  and  science. 
In  the  Netherlands,  in  addition  to  Braille  writing,  pupils  are  taught,  ^'  Heboid  " 
in  order  that  their  writing  can  be  read  by  sighted  persons.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  developing  a  sensorial  world  for  the  blind  through  the  sense  of  touch, 
the  curriculum  usually  includes  the  handling  of  objects  of  all  kinds,  bead  work, 
modelling,  and  elementary  instruction  in  handicrafts.  Girls  are  taught  domestic 
science,  sewing  and  knitting.  There  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  blind 
girls  should  be  taught  cooking  in  view  of  the  danger  of  fire.  An  important  place 
is  found  in  most  schools  for  music,  including  singing,  the  playing  of  the  piano, 
viohn  and  organ,  musical  theory,  and  piano-tuning.  Music  is  widely  regarded  as  a 
subject  peculiarly  suitable  for  blind  persons  and  one  for  which  the  blind  are 
frequently  believed  to  have  special  aptitude.  The  latter  belief  is  probably  not 
well  founded,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  music  affords 
special  opportunities  to  many  blind  persons  and,  what  is  at  least  as  important, 
that  it  is  the  art  in  which  they  can  best  find  self-expression.  In  some  elementary 
schools,  the  older  children,  just  before  they  pass  from  elementary  to  vocational 
education,  are  encouraged  to  begin  typewriting,  shorthand,  massage,  gardening 
and  poultry  farming. 

54.  Physical  Development.  —  This  is  perhaps  more  important  for  a  blind 
child  than  for  a  sighted  one  because  the  blind  child's  opportunities  for  physical 
exercises  are  limited  and  therefore  physical  culture  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
curriculum  of  special  schools.  Many  schools  have  a  gymnasium  and  a  swimming- 
bath.  A  blind  child  finds  himself  less  handicapped  by  his  blindness  in  swimming 
than  in  many  other  sports.  Under  proper  organisation,  many  blind  children  can  be 
successfully  trained  to  play  forms  of  such  games  as  handball,  football  and  cricket. 
Balls  have  been  designed  which  make  a  sound  as  they  travel  through  the  air.  At 
Glasgow,  a  special  playing  field  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Municipality  for  blind 
persons.  In  Denmark,  all  blind  children  when  reaching  the  age  of  11  years  are 
given  sanatorium  treatment  in  accordance  with  their  needs  and  here  class  instruction 
is  limited  to  sixteen  hours  per  week  and  the  children  spend  the  rest  of  their  time 
in  the  open  air  taking  rest  cures  and  bathing.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Scout  movement 
has  organised  special  troops  for  blind  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Girl  Guides  have  organised 
similar  troops  for  blind  girls.  It  has  even  proved  possible  to  organise  camp  life 
for  bhnd  children.  The  Secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Worcester,  England, 
discovered  that  rowing  was  practicable  for  blind  boys.  The  School  has  taken  up 
this  sport  with  keenness  and  a  year  or  two  ago  sent  an  eight  composed  of  blind  boys 
to  Henley  Eegatta. 

55.  Tests  of  Intelligence.  —  Instruction  given  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  intelligence  and  the  amount  of  vision  of  each  individual 
child.     Blind    children    when    they   first    come   to    school   are   all   suffering  from 
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retardation  and  it  is  very  important,  not  only  for  educational  theory  but  for 
practice  also,  that  the  amount  of  this  retardation  should  be  measured.  To  take 
only  one  example  of  the  practical  importance  of  this,  it  is  essential  that  some  test 
should  be  available  to  distinguish  mere  retardation  from  mental  deficiency.  Some 
means  of  testing  the  intelligence  and  mental  development  of  blind  children  is 
therefore  required.  For  a  long  time  tests  have  been  in  use  for  measuring  the 
intelligence  of  sighted  children,  but  it  was  not  until  1915  that  serious  consideration 
was  given  to  the  framing  of  tests  suitable  for  application  to  blind  children.  Since 
then  the  matter  has  received  attention,  both  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and,  as  a  result,  a  number  of  provisional  tests  have  been  formulated 
which  are  based  mainly  on  the  standard  tests  for  sighted  children.  Particular 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  list  of  tests  suitable  to  various  ages  arranged 
tentatively  by  Mr.  Irwin,  who  was  then  Director  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for 
the  State  of  Ohio,  which  are  based  on  the  ^'  Point  Scale  for  Measuring  Mental 
Ability  "  by  Yerkes  and  Bridges,  1915,  and  to  the  Binet  Scale  for  the  Blind  based 
on  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  for  Sighted  Children  suggested  by  Dr.  Drummond. 
Similar  investigations  have  also  been  made  into  the  psychology  of  the  blind  child 
by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  Director  of  Eesearch,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  more  recent  years  by  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology, 
London,  working  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

56.  Progress  Reports.  —  It  is  most  desirable  that  a  careful  and  accurate 
record  o:^  the  general  intelligence,  progress,  and  special  aptitudes  of  each  blind 
pupil  should  be  kept  if  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  special  facilities  provided 
for  their  education.  Such  records,  if  passed  on  to  the  centres  where  the  pupils 
receive  their  secondary  or  vocational  education,  are  invaluable  as  guides  in 
determining  the  nature  and  length  of  that  education  and  the  occupation  which 
they  are  best  fitted  to  fill  in  their  future  career.  Even  more  important  is  the 
keeping  of  progress  records  in  the  later  stages  of  education,  particularly  in  vocational 
training,  so  that  the  future  employing  agency  may  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
training. 

57.  Degree  of  Vision.  —  In  some  schools  differentiation  is  made  in  the 
instruction  of  pupils  with  different  degrees  of  vision.  Where  there  is  a  considerable 
measure  of  sight,  certain  forms  of  instruction  may  be  dispensed  with  and  more 
rapid  progress  made  in  the  educational  course  than  is  possible  for  totally  blind 
children.  In  Denmark,  an  experiment  has  been  tried  of  giving  special  instruction 
to  pupils  with  the  best  sight  in  special  classes.  Sufficient  experience  has  not, 
however,  yet  been  gained  to  indicate  whether  the  method  is  a  success,  but  the 
experiment  is  stated  to  be  promising.  Where  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
accepted  standard  of  blindness  for  children  for  educational  purposes  and  that 
adopted  for  adults,  the  nature  of  the  education  to  be  given  to  those  children  who, 
while  blind  for  educational  purposes,  have  too  much  sight  to  be  regarded  as  blind 
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on  leaving  school,  constitutes  a  special  problem.  It  is  particularly  acute  in  Great 
Britain,  Avhere  a  child  may  be  blind  for  educational  purposes,  but  not  blind  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1920,  and  therefore  not  eligible  for  the  benefits 
available  to  blind  adults.  To  educate  such  children  in  the  way  usual  for  blind 
children  is  to  place  them  at  a  very  considerable  disadvantage  when  they  are 
eventually  sent  home,  as  they  must  be,  to  earn  their  living  as  sighted  persons. 
It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  given  a  special  education  which, 
while  conserving  such  vision  as  they  may  possess,  will  not  handicap  them  in 
following  a  sighted  occupation.  In  order  to  watch  and,  if  possible,  prevent  mistakes, 
the  practice  is  growing  up  in  Great  Britain  of  causing  frequent  examination  to  be 
made  of  the  eyes  of  all  children  who  are  not  totally  blind  with  a  view  to  making 
suitable  arrangements  for  their  training.  In  Scotland,  the  Education  Department 
recommends  that  there  should  be  at  least  an  annual  re-examination  of  the  eyes 
of  all  children  attending  schools  for  the  blind. 

58.     Finance. 

(i)  Tlie  Cost  of  Elementary  Education.  The  cost  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  borne  in  varying  degrees  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  the  public  authorities 
or  voluntary  societies.  Normally,  the  cost  of  education,  excluding  maintenance, 
is  prohibitive  for  the  ordinary  parent  and,  consequently,  before  education  can  be 
made  compulsory  or  parents  be  persuaded  to  send  their  blind  children  to  special 
schools,  provision  must  be  made  for  meeting  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  from  some  other  source  than  the  parents'  pocket.  Where  there  are  specials 
legislative  enactments  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  blind  and  placing  the 
responsibility  for  providing  such  education  on  the  State  or  Local  Authority  or 
on  other  authorities,  such  education  is  given  free  to  the  blind  child.  Where  the 
school  is  a  public  institution,  the  responsible  authority  meets  the  cost.  In  some 
countries,  power  is  given  to  the  authority  responsible  for  education  to  'require 
the  parents  or  guardians  or  the  parish  to  contribute.  Where  the  educational 
institutions  are  not  maintained  directly  by  the  State,  the  State  may,  and  often 
does,  make  grants  to  the  local  public  authority  or  to  the  voluntary  association 
or  to  both. 

(ii)  The  Cost  of  Maintenance.  While  parents  are  seldom  called  upon  to  meet 
the  cost  of  educating  the  blind  child  in  the  special  school,  they  are  more  often 
asked  to  meet  the  w^hole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  there.  Where 
the  parents  are  indigent,  the  cost  is  usually  met  by  the  Local  Poor  Law  Authority. 
In  some  countries,  however,  a  public  authority  other  than  the  Poor  Law  Authority 
meets  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost.  In  New  Zealand  and  Poland,  the  State  meets 
the  cost  where  the  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  pay  and  in  New  Zealand 
the  Government  collects  what  it  deems  fit  from  the  parent.  In  Canada,  the 
Provincial  Governments  usually  pay  the  maintenance  charges.  In  Norway,  all 
the  expenses  in  the  case  of  poor  children  are  met  by  the  province  and  the  commune, 
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in  the  proportion  of  two-thii'ds  by  the  former  aDd  one-third  by  the  latter.  In 
Denmark,  the  State  School  is  State-supported  and  the  family  only  pays  in  any 
case  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance.  In  Latvia,  the  State 
grants  assistance  in  the  case  of  poor  (but  non-pauper)  children.  In  Great  Britain, 
in  cases  that  are  not  destitute,  the  Education  Authority  meets  the  cost.  In  a 
few  cases,  the  voluntary  society  controlling  the  school  meets  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

(iii)  Tl\e  Cost  of  T/'ansport.  Little  information  has  been  furnished  regarding 
the  responsibility  for  meeting  the  cost  of  transporting  children  to  and  fi'om  school. 
Except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  very  large  and  sparsely  populated  countries,  transj^ort 
charges  are  not  normally  excessive.  In  Great  Britain,  they  are  paid  for  by  the 
Local  Education  Authority.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  the  distances  are  great,  the  cost  may  be  heavy.  In  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Canada,  parents  are  rec[uii'ed  to  pay  the  children's  fares  to  school. 
In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  they  pay  fares  to  a  concentration  camp 
and  the  Provinces  meet  the  cost  from  the  camp  to  the  school.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  transportation  is  generally  paid  by  the  State.  Clothing  and  pocket 
money  are  often  provided  by  the  voluntary  institutions,  but.  in  some  j^arts  of  Canada, 
the  parents  are  required  to  provide  these.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  free 
clothes  are  usually  provided  by  the  authority  which  pays  for  transportation. 
In  Czechoslovakia,  the  railways  grant  special  rates  for  school  children. 

59.  Teachers.  —  The  fact  that  the  education  of  the  blind  is  a  highly  specialised 
.subject  makes  it  essential  that  the  teachers  in  the  special  schools  for  the  bKnd 

should  x^ossess  special  qualifications  for  theii'  work.  This  appears  to  be  generally 
recognised,  and  special  training  is  j)rovided  in  many  countries.  In  at  least  two 
countries.  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  school-teachers  must  pass  a  special  examination, 
in  addition  to  those  necessary  for  theii'  ordinary  qualifications  as  teachers.  In 
Austria,  the  special  examination  is  conducted  by  the  State  :  in  Great  Britain,  by 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  who  carry  out  the  examination  on  hues  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  Italy,  a  special  school  exists  in  Eome  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  the  bHnd  and.  in  Japan,  there  is  a  special  training  department 
for  teachers  in  a  school  at  Tokyo.  The  teaching  staffs  of  schools  for  the  blind 
frequently  include  both  sighted  and  blind  persons. 

60.  Teachiug  at  Home.  —  A  certain  number  of  young  childi^en  are  not  fit, 
either  for  physical  or  mental  reasons,  to  go  to  school.  It  is  often  possible  to  give 
such  children  some  training  in  the  home,  and  teachers  or  welfare  visitors  on  the 
staffs  of  vohmtary  societies  sometimes  provide  a  certain  amount  of  elementary 
education    and   industrial   training   at    the    child's    home. 

61.  Sight -saving  Classes.  —  Sight-saving  falls  under  the  heading  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  is  not  therefore  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 
Some  information  on  the  subject,   however,   was  included  in  the  replies  to  the 


qiiestionnaii'e  and  has  been  embodied  in  Appendix  6  (page  137).  Sight-saving 
classes  may  be  carried  out  in  three  wavs,  either  as  a  branch  of  a  school  for  the  blind, 
or  as  a  branch  of  a  school  for  the  sighted,  or  in  special  schools  for  the  purjjose. 
Experience  suggests  that  it  may  be  undesirable  to  include  sight-saving  classes 
in  schools  for  the  blind  :  first  because  a  sighted  child  may  be  jjrejudiced  if  it  is  known 
to  have  been  trained  in  a  school  for  the  bhnd  and,  secondly,  because  the  child,  if 
too  closely  associated  with  blind  children,  may  come  to  think  of  itself  as  blind. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  specialised  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  special 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  large  centres  of  population,  undoubtedly  the  best  solution 
is  to  provide  special  schools  or  departments  in  schools  for  the  preservation  of 
sight.  Such  schools  are  the  Myope  Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Sight-Saving 
Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  problem  has 
been  solved  in  any  country,  even  in  the  big  centres  of  population,  and  a  beginning 
has  hardlv  been  made  with  it  in  rural  districts  anvwhere. 


Chapter  VIII.  -  VOCATIONAL  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

[yoie.  —  See  Appendix  6  (page  137).] 


62.  General. —  The  "special  school"  for  elementary  education  ^nll  have  taught 
the  normal  blind  child  to  read  and  to  write  and  should  have  given  him  a  sound 
elementary  education.  Owing  to  the  retardation  which  blindness  causes,  this 
stage  win  have  been  usually  reached  two  years  later  than  in  the  ca.se  of  a  normal 
child  and,  when  reached,  an  important  decision  has  to  be  taken.  Should  the  child 
(a)  receive  higher  education,  or  {b)  undergo  a  course  of  vocational  training,  or 
{€')  be  regarded  as  unemployable  and  incapable  of  further  training.  We  have 
seen  in  Chapter  YII  that  the  ctirrictilum  in  elementary  schools  may  include  a 
certain  amount  of  simjjle  vocational  training  and  the  progress  reports  should 
show  the  aptitude  which  the  child  has  displayed  in  this  training.  Its  intellectual 
gifts  may  be  judged  from  its  success  in  the  more  scholastic  part  of  the  training 
and  may  justify  its  proceeding  to  a  course  of  higher  education.  Its  promise  in 
vocational,  especially  manual,  work,  may  justify  its  entry  on  a  cotirse  of  vocational 
training.  In  any  ease,  the  training  in  the  elementary  school  wiU  be  insufficient 
in  itself  to  fit  a  bKnd  child  for  remunerative  employment,  and  a  further  jjeriod 
of  education  is  essential.  For  children  with  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts,  cotirses 
of  higher  education  are  needed,  whether  foUowed  or  not  by  a  career  at  the 
Universitv.  and  such  a  cotirse  mav  lead  to  entrv  into  the  Church,  the  Law  and 
other  professions.  Professions  like  music  and  massage  necessitate  special  courses 
of  smdv  and  training  which  are  available  to  the  bUnd  in  manv  countries.  A  certain 
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number  of  business  and  commercial  careers  are  open  to  specially  gifted  blind  persons 
(e.g.,  some  blind  men  have  made  a  great  success  of  selling  insurance  in  the  United 
States),  but  their  preliminary  training  must  necessarily  take  specialised  forms. 
Other  blind  persons  have  been  trained  for  poultry  farming  or  gardening,  but  the 
majority  of  trainable  blind  persons  will  be  handicraftsmen  and  for  them  efficient 
craftsmanship  will  depend  upon  a  more  or  less  prolonged  course  of  instruction 
in  an  industrial  occupation. 

63.  Conditions  which  should  be  satisfied  before  Vocational  Training  is 
undertaken.  —  Before  the  expense  and  trouble  of  such  training  is  incurred,  it  is 
important  to  be  satisfied,  especially  in  countries  in  which  special  financial  assistance 
is  given  to  blind  workers  : 

(a)  That  the  person,  when  training  is  completed,  will  still  be  regarded 
as  blind  and  share  in  the  voluntary  and  public  assistance  available  to  the 
blind  ;  if  it  is  likely  that  the  sight  will  improve  sufficiently  to  lift  the  person 
out  of  the  category  of  the  blind,  training  as  a  blind  person  will  handicap  rather 
than  help  him  in  a  career  that  must  be  followed,  without  the  special  assistance 
available  to  the  blind,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  competition  with 
persons  of  normal  vision. 

{b)  That  the  person  is  likely  to  benefit  by  training  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  reasonably  proficient. 

Experience  shows  the  need  for  this  warning  because,  in  the  past,  much 
money,  time  and  energy  have  been  wasted  in  training  blind  persons  who  either 
were  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  blind  on  the  completion  of  their  training  or  who 
were  never  really  capable  of  becoming  efficient  craftsmen  or  successful  in  their 
profession. 

64.  Choice  of  Career.  —  Much  forethought  and  study  are  required  by  those 
responsible  for  advising  the  child  regarding  the  career  at  which  it  should  aim. 
But  the  task  will  be  very  materially  lightened  if  proper  records  of  the  child's 
progress  have  been  kept,  as  suggested  in  paragraph  56.  There  are  many  factors 
to  be  considered  :  e.g.,  the  child's  general  ability  and  intelligence,  any  special 
aptitudes  or  gifts,  its  temperament  and  physical  condition  and  whether  it  is 
partially  or  totally  blind.  It  is  vital  to  envisage  from  the  outset  where  and  hoAv 
it  is  to  follow  its  occupation  after  training.  Nothing  is  so  wasteful  of  time  and 
public  money  or  so  discouraging  to  the  pupil  as  to  complete  a  long  course  of  training 
and  then  find  that  there  is  no  opening  in  the  trade  or  profession  for  which  he  has 
been  trained.  If  he  has  to  be  employed  in  a  special  workshop  for  the  blind,  different 
methods  of  training  will  be  appropriate  from  those  necessary  if  he  will  work  at  home 
under  occasional  supervision  or  if  he  will  carry  on  his  work  entirely  independently. 
Where  temperamentally  the  blind  person  is  unsuited  to  stand  alone,  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  train  him  for  an  overcrowded  profession  or  for  an  occupation  in  which 
he  has  to  encounter  severe  competition,  and  in  such  a  case  training  for  employment 
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in  a  special  workshop  may  be  the  best  course.  On  the  other  hand,  some  persons 
are  physically  unable  or  temperamentally  unsuited  to  work  indefinitely  in  a 
workshop  and  it  may  be  better  to  train  them  to  become  home  workers.  It  is 
important  to  consider  the  locality  in  which  a  home  worker  intends  to  live  and  the 
kind  of  work  in  which  he  is  likely  to  find  remunerative  employment  there.  For 
all  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  for  the  training  institutes  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  the  conditions  of  the  various  trades  and  the  prospects  of  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  them,  and  there  should  be  the  closest  co-operation  between  the 
training  authority  and  the  future  employer,  whether  an  individual  or  a  voluntary 
association  carrying  on  a  workshop  or  a  home  workers  scheme.  Much  avoidable 
suffering  has  been  caused  to  the  blind  by  the  neglect  of  these  considerations. 
Experience  in  Great  Britain  has  shown  the  need  for  the  training  institution  to  keep 
periodical  progress  records  of  each  student,  showing  in  particular  his  quality  of 
output,  speed  of  execution  and  independence  of  working,  and  to  send  these  reports 
regularly  to  the  agency  who  will  employ  the  pupil  later  on.  It  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  cause  every  case  to  be  reviewed  during  the  last  year  of  training 
so  as  to  modify  or  speed  up  the  course  where  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
consult  the  future  employing  or  supervising  agency.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
notify  them  in  good  time  about  the  transfer  of  the  student  so  that  there  may  be 
no  gap   between  training  and  employment. 

The  choice  of  a  career  for  the  person  who  has  lost  his  sight  later  in  life  involves 
special  considerations,  because  normally  he  cannot  adapt  himself  to  the  condition 
of  blindness  so  readily  as  can  those  who  have  been  trained  as  blind  from  their 
youth  up.  Although  the  memory  of  a  once-seen  world  is  a  great  help,  the  entirely 
new  conditions  of  his  existence  weigh  more  heavily  upon  him  and,  unless  it  is 
possible  to  re-train  him  to  take  up  again  his  occupation  before  blindness,  the  choice 
is  often  narrowed  down  to  manual  work. 

65.     Methods   of  Vocational   Training.  —   Vocational   training  is   given  in  ; 

{a)  Special  schools  for  the  blind  ; 

(b)  Special  training  institutions  ;    or 

(c)  Special  training  departments  of  workshops  for  the  blind. 

It  is  probable  that  the  different  practice  in  different  countries  is  largely  due 
to  historical  reasons.  For  example,  in  the  United  States,  where  special  schools 
have  been  highly  developed,  most  vocational  training  is  given  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  while  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  given  in  training 
departments  attached  to  workshops.  Some  hold  that  industrial  training  should 
not  be  given  in  schools  for  the  blind  on  the  ground  that  their  dominant  conception 
is  academic  and  their  methods  scholastic.  The  training  of  efficient  craftsmen, 
able  to  produce  saleable  articles  under  ordinary  trading  conditions  or  to  find 
remunerative    employment    in    the    ordinary    sighted    world,  is  held  to  be  more 
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successfully  carried  out  in  institutions  which  are  themselves  trading  on  a  business 
basis.  Where,  however,  the  British  practice  is  followed  of  giving  vocational 
training  in  workshops,  it  is  desirable  that,  so  far  as  possible,  adolescents  undergoing 
training  should  be  taught  in  separate  departments  of  the  workshops.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  pupils  may  tend  to  be  treated  as  apprentices 
and  utilised  to  further  the  trade  of  the  workshop  rather  than  given  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  trade.  Such  a  practice  is  almost  bound  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  pupil,  who,  on  leaving  the  institution  on  the 
completion  of  his  training, .  may  be  quite  unable  to  produce  more  than  one  kind 
of  saleable  article  or  to  execute  the  ordinary  repairs  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  Experience  shows  that  the  best  form  of  training  is  that  in 
which  the  blind  person  is  given  a  fair  grounding  in  every  side  of  his  trade,  including 
repair  work,  and  is  at  the  same  time  given  a  course  of  theoretical  instruction  which 
includes  information  as  to  the  nature  and  sources  of  the  materials  he  works  with, 
the  current  market  prices,  the  current  styles  and  the  market  conditions.  During 
the  concluding  period  of  his  training,  he  should  work  as  closely  as  possible  under 
the  workshop  or  other  conditions  that  he  will  shortly  have  to  face,  so  that,  when 
his  training  is  over  and  he  leaves  the  training  institution,  the  transition  may  be  as 
easy  as  possible. 

66.  Normal  Age  for  Vocational  Training.  —  As  has  already  been  seen,  a  blind 
child  is  generally  regarded  as  two  years  behind  the  seeing  child  in  intelligence  and 
it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  elementary  education  may  be  regarded 
as  completed  before  the  blind  child  has  attained  the  age  of  16  years.  Vocational 
training  proper  may  be  considered  to  begin  normally  at  that  age,  though  there  are 
exceptions  (such  as  Greece)  where  it  is  stated  to  begin  at  14  years.  In  a  few  cases 
(e.g.,  in  certain  States  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  ^ew  Zealand),  school 
attendance  is  compulsory  for  bhnd  children  up  to  the  age  of  21  years,  during  which 
time  the  pupils  are  given  instruction  for  a  trade  or  profession.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  that  vocational  training  is  compulsory  in  such  cases.  They  are,  however, 
exceptional  and,  as  a  general  rule,  a  blind  child  is  not  compelled  by  law  to  continue 
his   education  beyond  the   elementary   school  age. 

67.  Importance    of   making  Systematic  Provision  for  Vocational  Training.  — 

Normally  where  the  special  school  for  the  blind  provides  for  children  over  16  years 
of  age,  the  pupils  remain  to  complete  their  educational  or  vocational  course,  but, 
where  no  such  provision  is  made,  the  pupil  may  return  home  and  never  receive 
any  further  training  or  he  may  waste  valuable  years  of  his  life  either  before  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  apply  for  admission  to  a  training  institution  or  before  he  can  obtain 
entrance  to  one.  Until  vocational  training  is  compulsory,  States  will  be  burdened 
with  the  maintenance  of  untrained  but  trainable  blind  persons  or  with  persons 
who  have  become  unemployable  because  of  the  lack  of  training  at  the  proper 
time.     As  in  the  case  of  elementary  education,   compulsory  vocational  training 
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requires  in  practice  the  intervention  of  the  State.  For  example,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1920  requires  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
to  make  or  otherwise  to  secure  suitable  and  adequate  provision  for  the  technical 
education  of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  their  area  who  are  capable  of 
receiving  and  being  benefited  by  such  education.  While  provision  appears  to  be 
made  in  most  countries  for  the  elementary  education  of  blind  children,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  provision  of  vocational  training.  There  are 
probably  more  blind  persons  requiring  vocational  training  than  there  are  blind 
children  of  school  age  and  it  is  not  possible  to  emphasise  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  securing  adequate  vocational  training  for  all  who  can  benefit 
thereby.  The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  show  that  facilities  (as  distinct  from  the 
obligation)  for  vocational  training  are  available  in  almost  every  country.  The 
replies  do  not,  hoAvever,  show  any  definite  arrangements  in  Greece  or  South 
Africa.  In  India  only  one  industrial  training  centre  is  mentioned.  The  careful 
statistics  kept  in  Great  Britain  show  that,  even  where  numerous  training  centres 
exist  and  statutory  provision  is  made  for  such  training,  there  were  in  1919  nearly 
4,000  out  of  a  total  of  30,000  blind  persons  who,  though  trainable,  had  had  no 
training.  The  figures  at  March  31st,  1927,  were  1,400  out  of  a  total  registered 
blind  population  of  upwards  of  46,000. 

68.  Higher  Education.  —  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  special  provision 
for  the  secondary  and  University  education  of  blind  persons.  To  some  extent 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  training  for  a  professional  career  is  often  a  very 
hazardous  experiment  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  placing  such  persons  when  trained. 
Colleges  where  blind  persons  may  undergo  a  course  of  higher  education  with  a 
view  to  a  University  career  or  where  they  may  study  under  expert  supervision 
while  attending  education  courses,  are  few  in  number.  In  England,  there  are 
two  secondary  colleges,  one  for  blind  boys  at  Worcester  and  the  other  for  blind 
girls  at  Chorley  Wood.  A  third,  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  at  Norwood,  specialises, 
among  other  things,  in  the  teaching  of  music,  typewriting  and  piano-tuning. 
In  Scotland,  pupils  may  receive  secondary  education  at  the  Eoyal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  continue  in  residence  there  while  attending  the  University.  In 
Germany,  there  is  a  special  school  for  higher  education  at  Marburg.  There  is  a 
school  at  Kharkoff  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  which  receives  the 
pupils  in  that  country  for  higher  education.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
practice  of  sending  blind  students  to  the  University  with  the  aid  of  scholarships, 
as  is  done  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  enables  the  blind  students 
to  share  in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  a  wider  community  than  they  could 
ever  find  in  an  institution  exclusively  for   the   blind. 

69.     Occupations    in    which   Vocational    Training    is    given. 

(a)  2Iusic.  —  Almost  every  country  makes  provision  for  this.  Many 
elementary  schools  include  music  in  their  curriculum  and  wisely  so  because,  if 
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success  is  to  be  achieved,  it  is  desirable  that  training  should  begin  as  early  as 
possible  and  during  the  school  period  the  aptitude  of  the  blind  child  for  music 
can  be  ascertained.  The  musical  profession  is  unfortunately  overcroAvded  and, 
as  a  result,  long  study  and  high  efficiency  are  necessary  if  remunerative  employment 
is  to  be  obtained.  Many  blind  musicians,  however,  succeed  in  earning  an 
independent  livelihood. 

(b)  Piano-tuning.  —  A  considerable  number  of  the  blind  in  many  countries 
earn  their  livelihood  by  piano -tuning,  which  is  often  included  as  part  of  the  musical 
course.  It  is,  however,  unfair  to  the  blind  to  allow  inefficient  blind  piano-tuners 
to  practise  because  they  prejudice  the  employment  of  efficient  blind  tuners.  On 
July  1st,  1929,  the  Board  of  Education  in  London,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  issued  a  circular  providing  for  a  special  examination,  which  all  students 
will  be  required  to  pass,  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate  of  efficiency  in  piano -tuning 
and  tuner's  repairs. 

(c)  Massage.  —  This,  as  a  profession  for  the  blind,  has  been  much  developed 
in  recent  years.  Training  in  massage  is  now  given  in  many  countries  :  e.g., 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  Japan,  every  receiving  school  for  the  blind  has,  in  its  higher 
department,  a  massage  and  acupuncture  course.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London  has  a  special  school  of  massage  and,  at  the  University,  Zurich, 
a  massage  course  is  open  to  the  blind  as  well  as  sighted  persons.  In  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  training  in  massage  is  given  in  some  of  the 
special  schools  for  the  blind.  In  some  countries  where  there  is  no  special  massage 
course,  pupils  are  sent  abroad  to  undergo  training.  A  number  of  soldiers  blinded 
in  the  Great  War  have  become  successful  masseurs. 

(d)  Industrial  Occupations. — By  far  the  largest  number  of  blind  persons 
undergoing  vocational  training  are  trained  to  follow  an  industrial  occupation. 
There  are  a  number  of  well-established  occupations  which  the  blind  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  being  taught  and  in  which  they  can  become  efficient 
craftsmen.  Of  these  the  principal  are  basket,  brush,  mat  and  mattress  making, 
chair-caning,  sewing  and  knitting,  both  hand  and  machine.  Others  less  generally 
taught  are  carpentry,  boot  and  shoe  repairing,  net  and  hammock  making. 

(e)  Commercial  Occupations.  —  Courses  in  commercial  occupations  such  as 
shorthand  and  typewriting  are  included  in  some  centres,  but  it  is  important,  before 
blind  persons  enter  a  course  of  training  for  a  business  career,  to  see  that  places 
will  be  available  for  them  when  training  is  over.  Special  courses  of  training  in  these 
subjects  are  given  at  the  Eoyal  Normal  College,  Norwood,  the  Eoyal  Blind 
Asylum,  Edinburgh,  the  Amsterdam  Institution  and  in  some  schools  in 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States. 
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(f)  Outdoor  Occupations.  —  Training  may  also  be  given  in  a  few  outdoor 
occupations  such  as  poultry  farming  and  gardening.  In  Great  Britain,  a  considerable 
number  of  ex-service  men  have  been  trained  to  carry  on  the  former  occupation. 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  there  are  courses  for  both  occupations. 

(g)  Housekeeping.  —  Housekeeping  or  domestic  science  forms  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  in  many  schools  in  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  training  of  blind  girls  to  take  their  part  in  the  management 
of  the  home  is  of  great  importance  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sense  it  gives 
them  that  they  can  be  useful  and  not  a  burden  on  the  home.  Opinion  is  divided 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  taught  cooking  because  of  the  danger  of  fire. 

70.  The  Cost  of  Training  and  of  Maintenance  during  Training. —  The  cost  of 
vocational  training  may  be  met  either  wholly  or  partly  by  the  State,  the  Local 
Authority  or  a  voluntary  association.  In  Denmark,  where  the  blind  person  is 
indigent,  the  State  provides  instruction  and  food  and  the  Commune  meets  such 
other  expenses  as  lodging,  lighting  and  heating.  Generally,  either  the  State  (in 
State-owned  institutions),  or  the  Local  Education  Authority,  pay  the  cost  of  training 
as  distinct  from  that  of  maintenance.  Where  the  parent  or  person  is  indigent, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  generally  met  by  the  local  Poor  Law  Authority.  In 
England,  the  Local  Education  Authority  pays  for  maintenance  as  well  as  training 
in  cases  sent  by  them,  where  the  parent  is  poor  but  not  in  receipt  of  poor  relief. 
In  Scotland,  the  Local  Authority  in  similar  cases  provides  any  necessary 
maintenance.  In  Sweden,  blind  persons  undergoing  training  pay  their  own 
maintenance  with  the  assistance  of  a  State  grant.  In  New  Zealand,  the  Local 
Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid  Board  pay  for  maintenance.  In  many  cases  the 
training  institution  provides  the  maintenance  from  its  own  funds  where  the  parent 
cannot  afford  to  meet  the  cost.  Where  students  undergo  a  course  of  higher 
education  or  study  for  a  profession,  grants  or  scholarships  may  be  given  by  the 
State,  by  the  Local  Authorities  or  by  voluntary  agencies  towards  meeting  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  Canadian  I^ational  Institute  for  the  Blind  assists 
professional  students  by  paying  their  fees  and  maintenance. 

71.  Residence  of  Persons  during  Training. — Many  of  the  training  institutions 
are  residential.  Where  they  are  not,  the  students  may  reside  in  a  hostel  provided 
by  the  institution  or  in  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  or  in  their  own  homes.  It 
is  usually  undesirable  that  adolescent  students  should  reside  in  the  same  institution 
as  school-children  and  special  hostels  for  such  students  have  been  established, 
e.g.,  in  Latvia.  Students  attending  the  Eoyal  Institution  at  Copenhagen  who  are 
over  18  years  of  age  live  outside  the  Institution.  In  Sweden,  students  are  boarded 
out.  In  Edinburgh,  they  live  either  in  special  hostels,  in  private  lodgings  or  in 
their  own  homes.  In  Denmark,  the  pupils  leave  school  at  18  or  19  years  of  age 
and  go  to  private  employers  for  training,  where  they  remain  from  one  to  three 
years    according   to    their   occupation. 
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72.  ^^  Refresher  "  Courses.  —  In  the  case  of  blind  persons  who  have  undergone 
training  and  have  returned  to  their  homes  to  carry  on  an  occupation,  it  is  desirable 
that  ''  refresher  "  courses  should  be  available  for  them  where  they  may  not  only 
recover  any  skill  they  have  lost  through  lack  of  practice,  but  may  also  learn  how 
to  make  new  articles  that  may  be  in  demand.  In  Germany,  continuation  classes 
exist  in  every  institution  and  ''  refresher  "  courses  are  not  uncommon  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  probable  that  they  could  be  extended  with  great  advantage  to  the 
blind,  but  it  is  necessary  for  some  public  or  charitable  authority  to  make  financial 
provision  for  the  blind  person  and  his  family  while  he  is  undergoing  re-training. 

73.  Training  for  Work  in  Ordinary  Factories.  —  The  provision  of  special 
facilities  is  not  generally  possible  for  the  instruction  of  blind  persons  who  are  to 
be  employed  in  ordinary  factories.  Generally,  the  workers  learn  their  work  in 
the  factories  themselves.  In  Canada,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  provides 
training  allowances  for  persons  receiving  such  instruction.  In  London,  the 
Placement  Committee  of  the  I^ational  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  organised  some 
interesting  experiments  in  the  training  of  blind  persons  for  work  in  ordinary 
factories.  IS'otable  work  on  similar  lines  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse. 


Chapter   IX.   -   EMPLOYMENT. 

[  Note.  —  See  Appendix  7  on  Employment  (page  167)  and  Appendix  8  on  Occupations  (page  204).  ] 

74.  Arrangement  of  Chapter.  —  This  chapter  deals  with  matters  affecting 
the   employment   of   the   blind   under   three   main   headings  : 

(1)  Forms   of  employment  ; 

(2)  Occupations  ; 

(3)  Methods    of   remuneration. 

Forms  of  Employment. 

75.  General.  —  The  handicap  of  blindness  usually  makes  it  impossible  for 
blind  persons  to  earn  as  much  as  sighted  persons  in  a  similar  occupation.  The 
Departmental  Committee  in  Great  Britain  which  reported  in  1917  estimated  that 
blindness  reduces  the  earning  capacity  of  a  blind  worker  to  an  extent  varying 
between  50  per  cent  and  Q^  per  cent.  While  the  complete  economic  independence 
of  blind  persons  can  therefore  only  be  exceptional,  it  is  most  desirable  that  blind 
persons  should  be  employed  wherever  possible,  not  only  to  keep  their  hands  and 
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minds  employed,  but  also  to  develop  habits  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect.  There 
are  helpless  blind  persons  who  must  be  a  drag  on  the  community,  but,  wherever 
a  blind  person  can  be  helped  to  help  himself,  there  is  everything  to  be  said  for 
doing  so,  both  from  his  own  point  of  view  and  from  that  of  the  community.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  for  the  blind  to  follow  many  of  the  occupations  practised 
by  the  sighted,  but  in  course  of  time  experience  has  shown  that  certain 
occupations  are  more  suitable  for  the  blind  than  others.  Even  in  these  more 
suitable  occupations,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  emjoloy  the  blind  without 
incurring  loss.  This  loss,  however,  should  be  incurred  cheerfully  as  a  contribution 
to    the    solution   of   a    difficult    social   problem. 

76.  Classification  of  Employments.  —  The  employment  of  blind  persons  may 
be  most  conveniently  treated  under  five  headings  : 

(a)  Special  workshops  for  the  blind  ; 

(b)  Home   workers  ; 

(c)  Professional   employment  ; 

(d)  Employment  with  sighted  workers  in  factories  or  elsewhere  ; 
{e)  Other  employment. 

Special  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

77.  Special  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  —  As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II, 
the  modern  impulse  for  organised  welfare  work  among  the  blind,  which  was  initiated 
by  Valentin  Hauy  in  1784  in  Paris,  first  took  the  form  of  providing  education 
and  training  for  blind  persons.  As  training  was  completed,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
employment  for  the  trained  blind  drove  the  school  to  provide  special  workshops 
for  their  subsequent  employment.  During  the  19th  century,  private  benefactors 
provided  many  such  workshops,  and  to-day  there  are  few  countries,  in  which  work 
for  the  blind  is  being  carried  on,  where  special  workshops  for  the  blind  do  not  exist. 
Blind  persons  are  employed  by  a  society  managing  a  workshop  in  much  the  same 
way  as  workers  are  employed  in  ordinary  factories,  and  the  workshops  find  the 
market  for  the  product  of  their  labour  in  the  usual  way  of  business. 

78.  Advantages  and  Disadvanta[|es  of  Special  Workshops.  —  The  advantages 
of  special  workshops  for  the  blind  are  evident  from  the  blind  man's  point  of  view. 
Expert  supervision  is  possible,  there  is  comradeship  in  work,  and  the  blind  person 
is  relieved  from  the  anxiety  of  marketing  the  product  of  his  labour.  The 
institution,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  National  Unemployment  Insurance 
Scheme,  usually  contrives  to  helj)  the  w^orker  over  periods  of  unemployment  in 
times  of  bad  trade.  The  blind  worker  is,  in  fact,  helped  at  every  turn. 
The  workshop  is  often  the  centre  of  social  activity  among  the  workers  and,  as  will 
be  seen  later  in  this  chapter,  there  is  hardly  any  blind  person  who,  in  a  strictly 
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economic  sense,  earns  the  whole  of  the  money  which  he  receives  from  the  institution. 
The  disadvantages  of  workshops  may  be  summarised  in  two  statements  : 

{a)  That,  if  they  are  the  ideal  solution,  there  are  not  enough  of  them  ;  and 

(b)  That   their   management  involves   continuous   business   anxiety. 

On  the  first  point,  it  may  be  stated  categorically  that  special  workshops  for 
the  blind  never  have  been,  and  are  never  likely  to  be,  able  to  meet  the  whole  problem 
of  the  employment  of  the  blind.  Workshops  can  only  exist  in  definite  places 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  within  reach  of 
the  homes  of  all  blind  persons  in  a  country.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  provision 
is  probably  in  the  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  in  England,  but  even  here 
many  blind  persons  live  too  far  away  to  be  able  to  work  in  the  workshops  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reside  at  home.  To  meet  this  difficulty  of  residence,  a  large 
number  of  workshops  have  private  hostels  for  workers  without  families,  the  worker 
paying  a  substantial  part  of  his  maintenance  out  of  his  earnings.  But  the  more 
serious  disadvantage  of  workshops  is  the  financial  anxiety  involved  in  their 
management.  Too  often  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  markets  are  secured 
for  the  products  of  the  workshops.  Many  of  the  products  are  of  a  kind  which 
have  to  face  the  competition  of  machine-made  or  imported  goods.  In  addition 
to  the  inevitable  slowness  involved  in  the  handicap  of  blindness,  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  the  percentage  of  sickness  is  higher  among  blind  persons  than  among 
normal  persons.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  blind  persons  experience 
in  obtaining  much  outdoor  exercise.  It  is  possible  that  the  fact  that  the 
workshop  has  been  expressly  provided  for  the  blind  and  the  knowledge  that  only 
in  the  last  resort  will  a  worker  be  discharged  may  mean  that  some  of  the  less 
conscientious  workers  take  advantage  of  the  position.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  running  a  workshop  for  the  blind 
with  an  efficiency  comparable  to  that  of  a  sighted  workshop.  A  third  difficulty 
is  the  management.  While  some  of  the  bigger  societies  can  afford  to  pay  a  salary 
sufficient  to  attract  men  competent  to  manage  the  business  side  of  the  workshops, 
others   cannot,   and  the   management  suffers  in  consequence. 

79.  Number  and  Size  of  Special  Workshops.  —  It  is  not  possible  from  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  to  give  exact  statistics  of  the  number  of  workshops  in  various 
countries.  It  is  probable  that  the  workshop  provision  has  been  most  highly 
developed  in  Great  Britain,  where  3,300  blind  persons  are  employed  in  65  special 
workshops.  There  appear  to  be  about  50  workshops  in  the  United  States,  49  in 
Germany  and  31  in  France,  while  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics 
there  are  60  Artels  (Co-operative  Societies)  with  13  workshops  employing  1,363 
blind  persons  and  450  sighted  workers.  Dr.  Best,  in  his  book  ''  The  Bhnd  ■' 
published  in  1919,  gives  particulars  of  39  workshops  in  the  United  States  with 
1,116   workers. 
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In  any  case,  the  size  of  the  workshop  must  be  known  before  any  useful 
deductions  can  be  drawn.  There  are  many  small  workshops  employing  only 
about  10  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workshop  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has 
accommodation  for  about  600  trainees  and  workers,  while  there  are  200  workers  in  the 
worksho])S  at  Birmingham,  England,  and  there  are  several  others  in  England 
with  more  than  100  workers.  I'he  smaller  workshop  can  obviously  only  carry 
on  a  small  local  business  and  too  often  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  efficient 
management,  though  some  small  workshops  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  carry 
on  a  successful  local  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  unit  is  larger,  larger 
contracts  can  be  undertaken,  larger  salaries  can  be  afforded  to  the  management, 
which  therefore  tends  to  be  more  efficient,  and  the  overhead  charges  per  head 
for  equivalent  efficiency  can  be  much  reduced. 

80.  Voluntary  and  Municipal  Special  Workshops. — For  the  historical  reasons 
set  out  in  Chapter  II,  most  workshops  have  been  established  by  voluntary  societies 
and  are  run  as  private  businesses.  In  a  number  of  countries,  they  are  assisted 
by  grants  from  public  monies  and  the  management  remains  in  private  hands. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Denmark  and  Latvia,  the  workshops  form  part  of  the  State 
Institutions  for  the  blind,  and  in  Germany  some  of  the  Welfare  Unions  have  private 
workshops.  In  France,  the  Hospice  des  Ouinze  Vingts  belongs  to  the  State. 
There  are  two  municipal  workshops  in  the  Netherlands  and  some  twenty  in  the 
United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  there  are  two  large  and  two  small  municipal 
workshops  in  England  and  one  large  one  in  Scotland. 

81.  Disposal  of  Products.  —  The  increasing  difficulty  which  workshops 
experience  in  disposing  of  their  goods,  owing  to  the  severity  of  competition,  has 
already  been  referred  to.  With  regard  to  marketing,  a  number  of  workshops 
maintain  retail  shops  where  they  sell  their  goods  to  the  local  market  and  rely  to 
a  certain  extent  on  the  sympathy  of  the  pubUc.  The  large  workshops  secure 
contracts  from  public  authorities  and  private  firms.  In  England,  the  Government 
has  recommended  to  the  Government  Departments  and  Local  Authorities  that, 
other  things  being '  equal,  they  should  give  preference  to  goods  produced  by 
workshops  for  the  blind.  Some  workers  for  the  bhnd  take  the  view  that  public 
authorities  should  have  regard  to  the  special  difficulties  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  let  contracts  to  them  even  if  their  price  be  somewhat  higher.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  for  public  authorities  to  accede  to  such  a  request  as  a  general 
rule,  whatever  may  be  done  in  exceptional  cases,  because  such  action  involves 
a  concealed  subsidy  from  public  funds  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  that  such  subsidies 
should  be  given  openly. 

82.  The   Use  of  Sighted  Labour  in   Special  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  —  The 

supervision  of  the  blind  workers  must  necessarily  be  carried  out  in  the  main 
by  a  sighted  staff.  Generally,  the  foreman  must  be  able  to  see  the  finished  article 
in  order  to  pass  it  for  sale,  to  detect  errors  which  require  correction  and  to  supervise 
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the  work.  The  degree  in  which  sighted  labour  is  used  in  workshops  for  the  blind 
is  a  matter  of  some  controversy.  In  some  workshops,  the  blind  are  aided  by  a 
certain  amount  of  sighted  labour  in  the  hope  of  increasing  efficiency,  speed  and 
economy  in  production.  The  argument  is  that  the  more  efficient  the  workshops 
become  the  more  blind  they  can  usefully  employ.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that  the  workshop  is  provided  for  the  blind  and  the  goods  are  sold  as  the  products 
of  blind  labour  and  that  every  place  in  the  workshop  for  the  blind  filled  by  a  sighted 
man  means  a  place  less  for  a  blind  man.  IsTo  doubt  the  question  is  one  of  degree. 
Some  workshops  have  suffered  in  efficiency  from  a  pedantic  refusal  to  admit  any 
sighted  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  search  for  efficiency  at  all  costs  may  result 
in  some  failure  to  achieve  the  very  object  which  the  workshop  sets  out  to  achieve. 
The  matter  is  by  no  means  simple,  and  the  more  experienced  a  manager  is  the 
less  inclined  he  will  be  to  dogmatise.  If  the  presence  of  some  sighted  workers 
enables  large  contracts  to  be  taken  and  executed  promptly,  a  large  volume  of 
work  for  the  blind  may  be  secured  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

83.  Selection  of  Workers  for  Employment  in  Special  Workshops  for  the 
Blind.  —  A  workshop  must  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  trading  institution  and  it 
must  depend  for  its  success  to  a  large  extent  on  its  capacity  to  produce  goods  for 
the  market  at  a  price  which  will,  if  not  entirely,  at  any  rate  substantially,  meet 
the  cost  of  production.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  insist  on  a  standard  of 
proficiency  for  the  workers  and  therefore,  in  some  cases,  to  refuse  admission  to  blind 
persons  who,  even  after  training,  are  unable  to  reach  that  standard.  There  is 
otherwise  a  grave  danger  that  the  workshop  may  lose  its  character  as  such  and 
degenerate  into  a  type  of  relief  institution.  It  should  be  a  place  of  work  for  the 
industrious  and  competent  blind  workers,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  work 
efficiently  or  unwilling  to  work  diligently  should  be  provided  for  in  other  ways. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  industrious  and  competent  blind  man  does  not  have  a  fair 
chance.  The  remedy  for  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  can  often  be  found  in 
the  more  careful  selection  of  blind  persons  for  training  and  in  a  more  efficient 
system   of  training. 

Home  Woukers. 

84.  Need  for  Schemes  for  Home  Workers.  —  It  is  inevitable  that  special 
workshops  can  only  provide  occupation  for  a  proportion  of  employable  blind 
adults  and  that  there  will  always  remain  a  number  of  blind  persons  who  will  have 
to  work  in  their  homes.  In  a  number  of  cases,  these  workers  succeed  in  making 
a  livelihood  without  assistance  from  any  organisation,  but  their  task  is  difficult 
and  they  must  not  only  have  initiative  so  as  to  obtain  materials  and  find  a  market 
for  their  goods,  but  they  must  also  be  able  to  produce  saleable  articles  independently. 
Generally,  the  home  worker  requires  tools  and  equipment,  possibly  a  place  to  work 
in,  some  technical  advice  and  help,  constant  supervision,  assistance  in  obtaining 
materials  and  disposing  of  his  products.     These  services  can  most  satisfactorily 
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be  given  under  an  organised  scheme.  The  objects  of  such  a  scheme  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  official  English  ^'  Handbook 
on  the   Welfare  of  the  Blind  "  : 

''A  well-organised  scheme  can  help  in  many  ways.  One  man  has  been 
trained  to  make  baskets  of  a  kind  for  which  there  is  no  ready  sale  near  his 
home.  He  is  brought  to  headquarters  for  a  short  ^  refresher  '  course  from 
which  he  learns  to  make  the  special  article  which  is  in  demand.  A  woman's 
knitting  machine  is  out  of  order  and  the  supervisor  visits  her  and  puts  it  right. 
A  third  needs  advice  as  to  how  to  find  buyers  for  her  goods.  An  advertisement 
helps  a  fourth.  To  all,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sympathetic  organisation  to 
which  they  can  refer  in  difficulty  is  a  great  encouragement.  The  diffident 
are  encouraged,  the  unsuccessful  or  careless  corrected  and  the  lazy  induced 
to  do  better  ". 

Such  a  scheme  can  be  best  carried  out  by  an  institution  which  conducts  a 
workshop,  because  in  its  workshop  it  has  a  business  organisation  with  a  sales 
department,  and  it  can  also  furnish  the  necessary  technical  assistance  in  purchasing 
and  providing  raw  materials,  in  repairing  machinery  and  in  advising,  helping  and 
supervising  the  individual  home  workers. 

85.  Various  Kinds  of  Home  Workers  Schemes  in  Practice.  —  There  are 
naturally  some  home  workers  in  every  country  in  which  there  are  blind  persons  and 
some  kind  of  organisation  exists  for  them  in  the  following  countries  :  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  England  and  Wales,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Luxemburg  there  appears  to  be  no  organised  scheme 
for  home  workers.  In  the  other  countries  mentioned,  schemes  vary  in 
comprehensiveness  from  the  detailed  schemes  in  force  in  England  and  Wales  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  occasional  supply  of  raw  materials  or  the  occasional  marketing 
of  finished  products  on  the  other.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  home  workers  schemes  in  the  last  year  or  two  in  Denmark  and  Scotland. 
Probably  home  workers  schemes  are  most  highly  developed  in  England  and  Wales, 
where  there  are  1,500  workers  included  in  about  sixty  schemes.  The  whole  of  Scotland 
is  covered  by  definite  schemes,  but  they  do  not  include  many  (126)  workers  yet, 
because  there  are  only  a  few  trained  blind  persons  working  in  their  homes.  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  carries  on  a  scheme  on  English  lines  and 
watches  the  welfare  of  about  700  in  whole  or  part-time  employment.  The  replies 
do  not  give  statistics  of  home  workers  included  in  definite  schemes  in  other  countries. 
In  England,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  in  certain  States  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  home  workers  are  wholly  or  partly  linked  up  with  workshop  organisations. 
In  other  countries,  the  agencies  providing  services  have  either  only  small  workshops 
or  none  at  all.     It  is  worth  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
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encourage  workshops  to  develop,  as  part  of  their  normal  activities,  an  outdoor 
department  which  would  encourage  and  assist  home  workers.  In  this  way,  it 
would  often  be  possible  for  them  to  train  larger  numbers  of  workers  than  they 
could  hope  to  employ  subsequently  in  their  own  workshops  and  to  provide  them 
with  useful  employment  in  their  own  homes.  Apart  from  occupations  which  can 
be  practised  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  workshop,  there  are  a  number  of  occupa- 
tions which  cannot  be  carried  out  in  workshops  at  all,  but  where  the  help  which 
a  well-considered  home  workers  scheme  can  give  may  be  invaluable.  An 
outstanding  example  of  this  is  piano-tuning. 

86.  Selection  of  Workers  for   Employment  in   Home  Workers   Schemes.  — 

Experience  has  shown  the  importance  of  making  it  a  condition  of  admission  to 
home  workers  schemes  that  the  workers  should  be  capable  of  making  a  substantial 
effort  to  support  themselves.  It  is  wasteful  to  organise  the  buying  of  raw  materials 
and  marketing  for  blind  persons  who  are  only  doing  a  little  handicraft  work  as  a 
pastime  occupation  and  who  are  never  likely  with  any  reasonable  augmentation 
of  earnings  to  be  self-supporting.  In  Great  Britain,  where  grants  are  paid  by  the 
State  to  organisations  which  conduct  home  workers  schemes,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  full  grant  is  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  workers  included  in  the  scheme 
must  reach  the  standard  of  16/-  per  week  for  men  and  8/-  per  week  for  women. 
In  Scotland,  no  worker  is  allowed  to  be  retained  in  a  scheme  for  grant  purposes 
whose  average  earnings  fall  below  50  per  cent  of  the  standard.  Here,  as  in  the 
workshops,  it  is  necessary  to  have  singleness  of  aim,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  organise 
an  efficient  home  workers  scheme  if  it  becomes  mixed  up  with  ordinary  relief  work 
and  the  providing  of  pastime  occupation. 

87.  The  Marketing  of  the  Goods  made  by  Home  Workers.  —  It  is  very  desirable 
that  a  home  worker  should  be  encouraged  to  obtain  local  orders,  to  execute  local 
repairs  and  to  sell  directly  as  many  of  his  goods  as  possible.  In  this  way  a  very 
considerable  market  can  be  secured,  but  the  market  depends  on  the  personality 
of  the  worker  and  on  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives.  It 
will  almost  always  be  necessary  to  render  assistance  in  the  marketing  of  goods 
if  the  home  worker  is  to  be  kept  fully  employed.  For  this  purpose,  the  agency 
conducting  the  scheme  often  takes  over  and  disposes  of  a  certain  amount  of  the 
work  and  is  entitled  to  deduct  a  small  percentage  from  what  it  pays  to  the  worker 
to  cover  the  cost  of  disposing  of  the  goods.  Many  of  the  agencies  conducting 
schemes  possess  retail  shops  and  also  succeed  in  disposing  of  many  goods  at  local 
sales  of  work,  garden  parties  and  exhibitions  of  work.  In  certain  parts  of  England, 
goods  made  by  home  workers  are  sold  by  travelling  motor-shops  which  are  able 
to  reach  remote  villages  not  usually  touched  by  the  selling  agencies.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  quality  of  articles  produced  by  the  home  workers  should  be 
maintained  and  careful  supervision  of  the  workers  in  the  correction  of  mistakes  i& 
most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  marketing.     An  article  of  bad  quality 
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is  not  only  difficult  to  sell  in  itself,  but,  when  sold,  is  likely  to  prejudice  the  buyer 
against  all  articles  produced  by  the  blind. 

88.  Professional  Occupations.  —  Workshop  employees  and  home  workers  are 
for  the  most  part  engaged  in  manual  occupations,  but  among  the  blind,  just  as  among 
the  sighted,  there  are  some  who,  by  their  temperament  and  capacity,  are  more 
suited  for  employment  in  other  occupations.  There  are  blind  persons  of  exceptional 
gifts  who  can  express  themselves  in  literature,  music,  politics,  the  Law  and  the 
Church,  and  others  who  have  executive  ability  fitting  them  to  take  part  in  the 
management  of  commerce  and  industry.  Blindness  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  gifts  of  genius.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  tradition  that 
Homer  was  blind  and  to  the  historical  fact  that  Milton  was.  There  have  been 
illustrious  blind  men  in  almost  every  country  and,  in  many  countries  to-day,  blind 
men  hold  some  of  the  highest  and  most  learned  posts  in  the  land.  Blind  men  have 
served  or  are  serving  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Italian  Senate  and  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  Forty  years  ago,  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Fawcett,  was  a 
member  of  the  British  Government.  There  are  some  distinguished  professors 
in  the  Universities  who  are  blind  :  for  example,  M.  Yilley,  of  the  University  at 
Caen,  who  is  widely  known  for  his  works  on  the  bUnd.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
bUnd  men  who'  have  attained  eminence  only  became  blind  fairly  late  in  life,  but  their 
example  shows  that  the  handicap  of  blindness  need  not  prevent  a  determined 
and  able  man  from  continuing  to  carry  out  the  most  intellectual  and  responsible 
work.     Such  cases,  however,  must  necessarily  be  exceptional. 

The  teaching  profession  attracts  a  certain  number  of  blind  persons  and,  while 
blind  teachers  are  mainly  employed  in  schools  for  the  blind,  there  are  some  who 
teach  in  ordinary  schools.  But,  with  the  growing  severity  of  educational  standards, 
the  opportunities  of  employment  for  blind  persons  in  this  profession  are  diminishing. 
jl^  The  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  blind  persons  who  have  received  secondary 
or  professional  training  is  that  of  finding  employment  on  the  conclusion  of  their 
training.  It  is  most  important  that,  before  a  professional  training  is  undertaken, 
a  future  appointment  should  be  secured,  if  possible,  for  the  blind  person,  as  he 
will  find  it  extremely  hard  to   discover  one  for  himself. 

89.  Music.  —  In  science  and  art,  the  bUnd  man  is  severely  handicapped  :  in 
science,  because  so  much  of  the  work  consists  in  observation  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  make  scientific  observations  without  sighted  assistance. 
In  the  plastic  arts  and  painting,  blindness  is  an  insuperable  obstacle,  but  in  music 
it  is  not.  There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  blind  are  naturally  more 
musical  than  the  sighted.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  handicap 
of  blindness  is  less  felt  in  music  than  in  any  other  art.  A  considerable  number 
of  blind  persons  in  all  countries  have  done  well  both  as  performers  and  teachers 
of  music.  Many  blind  persons  earn  a  livelihood  as  organists  and,  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  they  are 
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engaged  either  individually  or  as  members  of  orchestras  in  the  concert  hall,  the 
cafe  or  in  private  engagements.  One  country  has  expressed  the  view  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  blind  who  are  trained  in  music  have  a  better  lot  in  life  than  blind  artisans, 
but  a  severe  and  increasing  competition  is  felt  in  the  musical  profession  and 
engagements  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  secure.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  a  real  aptitude  for  music  should  be  proved  before  encouragement 
is  given  to  entry  into  this  profession.  Related  to  it,  and  often  included  in  the  same 
training  curriculum,  is  the  occupation  of  piano -tnner. 

90.  Massage.  —  This  profession  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial 
(one  report  says  the  10th  century)  in  Japan  and  it  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  7 
(page  189)  that  large  numbers  practise  it  or  kindred  arts  at  the  present  time  in 
Japan.  Massage  for  the  blind  is  a  recent  development  in  Europe.  Shortly  before 
the  great  war,  it  was  taught  in  one  institution  for  the  blind  in  England  and  the 
Institute  of  Massage  by  the  Blind  had  been  formed  in  London.  Massage  has  been 
extensively  taught  to  blinded  soldiers  as  well  as  to  blind  civilians  in  many  countries, 
and  a  number  of  blind  men  and  women  now  enjoy  appointments  as  masseurs  in 
institutions  or  are  engaged  in  private  practice.  For  young  blind  persons  of  good 
physique  and  education  and  with  a  suitable  temperament  and  address,  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  or  more  lucrative  employment.  Great  care,  however,  should 
be  taken  that  certificates  of  efficiency  in  this  art  should  never  be  granted  without 
a  most  searching  examination  as  to  qualifications. 

91.  Commercial  Occupations.  —  In  a  number  of  occupations,  hearing  is  more 
important  than  sight  and  in  these  there  are  naturally  openings  for  the  blind. 
A  number  of  blind  persons,  particularly  in  America  and  England,  are  successful 
telephone  operators,  though  the  growth  of  the  automatic  telephone  may  eventually 
deprive  the  blind  of  this  avenue  of  employment.  In  some  cases  a  blind  person, 
through  unusual  acuteness  of  hearing,  may  be  able  to  specialise  ;  for  example, 
war-blinded  men  have  been  employed  by  firms  in  England  as  ear-phone  testers  and 
the  Royal  Mint  has  employed  a  man  to  test  coins  by  the  sound  of  ringing  them. 
There  are  blind  typists  and  shorthand-writers  and,  in  America,  dictaphone  operators, 
but  competition  is  very  severe  and,  although  special  facilities  may  enable  them 
to  take  down  shorthand  and  to  type,  they  are  handicapped  by  their  inability  to 
do  routine  office  work.  Their  employment  seems  particularly  suitable  to  big 
staffs  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  dictation  work,  e.g,,  a  Government  office, 
a  big  insurance  office,  a  railway  company  or  the  like.  In  London,  blind 
shorthand-typists  are  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  London  County 
Council  and  Messrs.  Selfridge.  Many  blind  typists  find  employment  on  the  staffs 
of  institutions  for  the  blind.  There  are  also  some  blind  persons  employed  as 
commercial  travellers,  insurance  agents  and  collectors.  These  occupations  are 
peculiarly  suitable  for  blind  persons  who  have  a  good  address  and  who  are  not 
deterred  by  modern  traffic  conditions  from  finding  their  way  about.     Many  of  them 
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have  been  able  to  find  remunerative  employment.     The  experience  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  insurance  selling  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 

Employment  of  Bliwd  Persons  with  Sighted  Workers. 

92.  Employment  of  Blind  Persons  with  Sighted  Workers.  —  One  of  the  most 
striking  developments  of  blind  work  within  recent  years  has  been  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  blind  into  ordinary  factories  and  to  set  them  to  work  alongside  sighted 
workers.  While  a  few  blind  persons  are  now  being  employed  in  factories  in  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  England,  Italy,  Scotland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics ,  these  efforts  have  so  far  been  mainly  experimental.  The  work  is 
being  developed  more  extensively  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada, 
where  '^  placement  ",  as  it  is  called,  is  practised.  '^  Placement  "  consists  in 
undertaking  research  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  kind  of  work  which  blind 
men  can  undertake  in  sighted  factories,  training  them  for  this  work  or  arranging 
for  their  training  in  the  factories,  and  propaganda  with  a  view  to  interesting 
employers  in  the  scheme.  A  number  of  blind  men  have  been  successfully 
employed  in  this  way  and  some  of  them  have  been  able  to  earn  as  much  as 
sighted  workers,  but  the  success  of  "placement",  is  much  affected  by  the  general 
state  of  trade.  When  trade  is  good,  '^  placement  "  is  possible,  but,  when  trade  is 
bad  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  employment  even  for  sighted  workers,  the  '^  place- 
ment "  of  blind  workers  becomes  extremely  difficult. 

93.  The  German  Experiment.  —  The  position  in  Germany  is  different  and 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  description  of  the  legislation  under  the  heading 
''  Germany  "  in  Appendix  7  (page  182).  Put  briefly,  the  German  system  consists 
in  the  setting  up,  by  a  Reich  Law,  of  a  Reich  Labour  Office  and  of  Central  and 
Local  Welfare  Offices.  In  1920,  a  Reich  Act  was  passed  requiring  employers 
to  engage  a  certain  percentage  (usually  2  per  cent)  of  war-disabled  men,  and  by 
an  Act  of  1923,  Section  8,  the  protection  of  the  law  was  extended  to  any  blind 
person  if,  without  the  help  of  this  Act,  he  was  unable  to  work  on  his  own  account 
or  to  obtain  suitable  employment.  There  is  therefore  a  statutory  duty  on 
employers  to  engage  a  certain  percentage  of  war-disabled  persons,  including  the 
blind,  whether  war-disabled  or  not,  and  a  considerable  number  of  blind  persons 
have  found  employment  in  consequence.  The  element  of  statutory  compulsion 
which  exists  in  Germany  makes  it  difficult  to  apply  the  German  experience  to 
countries  where  no  such  compulsion  exists,  but  the  Summary  of  Reports  made 
to  the  Reich  Ministry  of  Labour  by  the  Central  Welfare  Offices  for  the  Relief  of 
the  War  Disabled,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Mepel,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Municipal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Berlin,  and  revised  up  to  July  1928,  is  very 
interesting  and   suggestive.     The  following  are  Dr.   Mepel's    main  findings. 

The  German  experience  shows  that  difficulties  have  arisen  from  : 

(1)  The   nature   of  the   work  ; 

(2)  Changes   in    the   method   of   production  ; 
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(3)  Ignorance  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  blind  on  the  part  of  both  employer 
and  employed  ; 

(4)  The  unsuitability   of  particular  blind  persons   for  their  new  work  ; 

(5)  Special  local  conditions. 

It  has  been  found  that  only  in  a  few  kinds  of  work  can  blind  workers  reach 
the  average  output,  or  anything  approaching  it,  of  the  sighted  worker.  As  a  rule 
the  work  is  repetitive  and  therefore  monotonous,  and  monotony  is  a  serious  trouble 
to  blind  persons  who  are  not  thoroughly  healthy  or  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  former  disease  or  disablement. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  not  admitting  blind  workers  into  factories  are 
the  following  : 

(1)  Lack  of  suitable  work  ; 

(2)  Fear  of  accidents  ; 

(3)  Eaising     of     costs     of     production     by     the     adoption     of     special 
precautionary  measures  ; 

(4)  Loss  of  material  and  consequent  waste. 

The  urging  of  these  reasons  shows  that  neither  the  employer  nor  the  employed 
realise  the  extent  of  the  blind  man's  capacity  for  work.  This  lack  of  appreciation 
leads  the  employer  to  refuse  to  employ  a  blind  person  and  the  workman  of  normal 
sight  to  sympathise  with  his  refusal. 

It  is  essential  that  only  healthy,  self-reliant  blind  persons  should  be  employed 
in  industrial  work.  The  employment  of  the  wrong  type  of  blind  man  leads  to 
failure  in  the  particular  case  and  prejudices  the  employment  of  others.  When  the 
blind  themselves  were  found  to  resist  employment  in  industrial  work,  it  was  usually 
found  that  they  were  persons  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  known  to  be  weak-willed 
and  to  be  frightened  of  machinery  and  any  rooms  filled  with  noise. 

The  possibility  of  employing  large  numbers  of  blind  men  does  not  increase 
with  the  size  of  the  business  .  Dr.  Mepel  states  that  large  firms  engaged  in  the  heavy 
iron,  mining  and  smelting  industries  and  large  machinery  factories  afford  hardly 
any  suitable  work  for  the  employment  of  blind  men.  One  of  the  severe  handicaps 
in  such  employment  is  the  impossibility,  in  times  of  shortage  of  work,  of  transferring 
unemployed  blind  men  from  one  job  to  another.  A  few  large  works  employ  blind 
men,  not  at  work  actually  connected  with  the  industry,  but  on  work  typical  of  blind 
callings,  making  on  the  spot  the  brushes  and  baskets  actually  required  at  the  works 
or  on  general  work  such  as  packing  and  sorting. 

Two  large  works  consider  that  they  have  been  successful  with  a  special  depart- 
ment staffed  only  by  the  blind.  The  number  of  blind  employed  on  general  work 
does  not  exceed  twenty  .  The  workers  in  this  department  need  to  know  more  than 
one  kind  of  work,  so  that  the  work  can  be  changed  round  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
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Pleasant  rooms  suitably  fitted  up  for  the  blind  are  provided  and  good  wages  are 
paid  ;  good  and  well-protected  machinery  and  excellent  tools  have  also  been 
provided.  On  the  other  hand,  another  large  firm  recommends  that  there  should 
be  no  change  of  work,  because  the  knowledge  and  correct  handling  of  the  tools,  the 
appliances  and  the  actual  work  offer  more  difficulties  to  the  blind  than  to  those 
with  sight,  and  the  expense  involved  in  interchanging  tools  and  in  the  transport 
of  the  goods  by  other  workers  would  be  too  great.  Ko  hard-and-fast  rule  with 
regard  to  the  type  of  employment  of  a  large  number  of  blind  can  be  laid  down. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  blind  not  to  be  left  entirely 
to  themselves.  Work  in  common  with  sighted  workers  stimulates  the  blind 
mentally  and  takes  them,  out  of  themselves.  Firms  which  employ  a  large  number 
of  blind  recommend  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  begin  and  finish  work  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  other  workers,  so  that  they  may  avoid  the  crush. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  done  by  the  blind  is  work  which  was  previously,  and 
still  is  to  a  great  extent,  carried  on  by  women. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  in  placing  the  blind,  which  is  even 
more  important  than  the  actual  number  for  whom  employment  is  found,  is  the 
revelation  of  the  variety  of  kinds  of  work  which  have  proved  suitable  for  blind 
workers  and  which  are  now  actually  being  performed  by  them. 

The  German  reports  show  that  the  number  of  blind  employed  in  industry  is 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  propaganda  and  after-care  work  undertaken, 
with  this  end  in  view,  in  any  particular  district.  The  possibility  of  employment 
for  the  blind  varies  according  to  the  economic  conditions  in  the  district.  Districts 
more  or  less  rural  naturally  offer  only  a  few  opportunities  for  the  industrial 
employment  of  the  blind,  while  districts  with  varied  and  suitable  industries  open  up 
much  greater  possibilities.  Other  results  of  a  different  kind  consequent  upon  the 
employment  of  the  blind  must  not  be  overlooked.  Most  of  the  reports  note  that  a 
blind  person  who  can  work  regains  confidence  in  himself  and  is  once  more  conscious 
of  the  value  of  his  own  personality.  Many  a  war-blinded  man,  formerly  hopeless 
and  broken-spirited,  has  been  restored  by  work  and  now  looks  forward  to  the 
future  with  hope,  and  his  influence  on  his  more  despondent  blind  comrades  is  good. 

Dr.  Mepel  goes  on  to  say  that  most  employers  have  borne  witness  that  blind 
workers  have  proved  very  suitable  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  This  testimony  has 
not  only  disposed  of  the  objections  to  the  employment  of  the  blind,  but  it  has  led 
in  a  few  instances  to  employers  voluntarily  taking  on  more  blind  workers.  Some 
firms  take  a  great  interest  in  the  problem  generally  and  give  all  possible  help.  He 
adds  that  even  the  obstructive  attitude  of  sighted  workers  to  the  employment  of 
their  blinded  comrades,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  wholly  disappeared,  has 
been  considerably  modified  by  the  evident  capacity  of  the  blind  for  certain  types 
of  work.  In  a  few  branches  of  industry  (clock-making  and  the  production  of  small 
parts  for  electrical  apparatus)  the  work  accomplished  by  the  blind  is  said  to  equal, 
both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  that  of  sighted  workers.     Generally,  the 
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quality  of  the  work  is  all  that  can  be  desired  and  the  limitation  of  blindness  is 
confined  to  the  speed  of  output. 

Most  of  the  objections  which  are  raised  to  the  employment  of  the  blind  may  be 
overcome  by  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  has  already  been  done.  Every 
kind  of  publicity,  including  the  showing  of  films,  has  been  pressed  into  this  service 
in  some  districts.  It  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  the  public  that  blind  workers 
are  able  to  carry  out  effectively  a  large  number  of  industrial  processes.  The 
outdoor  officials  of  the  Central  Welfare  Offices  and  the  Governments  Inspectors  of 
Factories  must  be  persuaded  to  take  an  interest  and  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
notice  of  employers  all  over  the  district. 

The  transfer  of  blind  persons  from  rural  to  industrial  areas,  solely  in  order 
that  they  may  fill  industrial  occupations,  is  deprecated.  As  a  rule,  they  find  no 
compensation  in  a  strange  place  for  the  economic  and  social  advantages  which  they 
derive  from  home  relationships. 

94.  English  Experiments.  —  In  England,  a  certain  amount  of  experiment 
and  a  good  deal  of  research  is  being  carried  on  regarding  the  placing  of  blind  workers 
in  factories  with  sighted  workers.  The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology 
is  collaborating  with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  researches  of  this  kind. 
One  particularly  interesting  experiment  has  been  made  at  Messrs.  Cadbury's 
Chocolate  Works  near  Birmingham.  In  the  process  of  packing  chocolates,  the 
sighted  girls  are  in  the  habit  of  working  in  teams  of  five  or  seven,  packing  the  boxes 
and  placing  them  in  cartons.  One  team  was  made  up  of  five  blind  girls  and  two 
sighted  girls  and,  with  the  help  of  the  sighted  girls  when  articles  were  displaced, 
the  production  of  the  team  as  a  whole  was  nearly  90  per  cent  of  that  of  a  sighted 
team.  In  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  earnings  of  the  sighted  girls  through 
the  slightly  smaller  production  of  the  team  containing  blind  girls,  the  firm  pays 
these  sighted  girls  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  experiment 
in  team  work  is  unique,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  method  will  be 
tested  in  a  number  of  occupations,  as  it  seems  to  promise  considerable  success. 

One  of  the  methods  investigated  by  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology  was  that  of  sub-contracting,  whereby  one  of  the  Blind  Institutions 
might  take  a  contract  from  a  big  company  for  a  large  number  of  parts  which  can  be 
done  by  the  blind  and  carry  out  a  sub-contract  either  in  special  workshops  for  the 
bUnd  or  by  handing  the  work  out  to  be  done  by  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  scheme  has  yet  been  tested  out  on  a  commercial  basis, 
and  it  may  involve  difficulties,  even  when  suitable  processes  are  discovered.  A  good 
deal  of  skilled  organisation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficiently  big 
output  and  promptness  in  delivery.  Obviously,  a  large  firm  cannot  afford  to  put 
out  a  sub-contract  for  an  important  part  if  there  is  any  risk  that  the  parts  will  not 
be  delivered  promptly  on  the  dates  for  delivery.  The  matter  deserves  more 
investigation  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  it  might  bring  a  large  volume  of  work 
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to  the  blind  and,  secondly,  because  it  would  tend  to  relieve  the  institutions  of 
their  growing  anxiety  as  to  the  marketing  of  goods.  It  might  also  make  possible 
the  discovery  of  new  occupations  suitable  to  the  aptitudes  of  individual  blind 
persons.  Experiments  which  have  been  conducted  in  England  have  dealt  with 
the  assembling  of  telephone  apparatus  and  the  screwing  of  nuts  on  to  stems. 

95.  Factors  Important  in  "  Placement  ".  —  Experience  seems  to  show 
that  successful  ''  placement  "  work  depends  on  four  main  factors  : 

(a)  As  a  first  step,  careful  research  into  the  capacities  of  blind  persons  and 
the  precise  processes  which  they  can  satisfactorily  achieve  ; 

{h)  The  finding  of  firms  who  will  be  willing  to  engage  some  blind  workers  as  an 
experiment  ; 

(e)  The  careful  selection  of  those  blind  workers  who,  through  intelligence, 
quickness,  energy,  physical  fitness  and  general  temperament,  are  suitable  for  such 
work  ; 

(d)  Vigorous  propaganda  for  converting  the  public,  and  particularly  employers 
and  their  works  managers,  regarding  the  feasibility  of  the  proposals. 

96.  Compensation  for  Accident.  —  The  question  of  the  insurance  of  blind 
factory  workers  against  the  risk  of  compensation  for  accident  is  almost  bound  to 
arise.  If  heavier  premiums  are  charged,  the  organisation  arranging  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  workers  might  meet  this  in  the  first  place  until  experience  shoAvs 
whether  the  risk  is  such  as  to  justify  the  payment  of  higher  rates.  In  this 
connection,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  system  of  compensation  in  force  in 
Germany,  which  is  described  in  Appendix  7  (page  186). 

97.  Employment  of  the  Blind  in  Other  Ways.  —  The  employment  of  the  blind 
in  special  workshops  for  the  blind,  in  home  workers  schemes,  in  professions  and 
alongside  sighted  workers  in  ordinary  workshops  have  been  described,  but  there 
are  still  a  number  of  blind  who  are  employed  in  other  ways.  For  example,  many 
blind  women  are  able  to  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  domestic  work  in  the 
home.  In  many  countries,  blind  persons  trade  in  tea  and  other  small  wares  or 
conduct  small  shops  for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  tobacco,  and  the  like.  Others  are 
pedlars  or  hawkers,  and  a  certain  number  do  unskilled  work  of  various  kinds. 
The  granting  of  monopolies  to  the  blind  or  of  a  preference  in  licences  to  sell  certain 
articles  provides  an  opening  for  employment  in  some  countries.  In  the  10th  century 
the  blind  in  Japan  were  accorded  a  grant  of  a  monopoly  of  massage,  and  in  1911 
it  was  stated  that  a  third  of  the  blind  in  that  country  were  employed  in  that  profes- 
sion and  that  the  licensing  conditions  are  drawn  so  as  to  favour  the  blind.  In 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  certain  concessions  have  been  granted  to  the 
war  blind  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  State  monopoly  :  e.g.^  tobacco,  and  for  cinema 
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licences.  In  agricultural  (iistrict>s,  persons  with  some  measure  of  sight,  particularly 
if  they  have  the  assistance  of  a  sighted  worker  or  friend,  are  able  to  do  some 
agricultural  work  or  poultry  farming.  In  l!^ew  Zealand,  the  blind  are  engaged 
in  dairy  farming  and  bee-keeping. 

Occupations. 

98.  List  in  Appendix  8  (page  205).  —  The  occupations  which  it  is  known  from 
the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  that  the  blind  practise  in  various  countries  are  set 
out  in  Appendix  8.  The  information  from  different  countries  varies  considerably 
in  detail  and  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Appendix  is  a  complete  statement 
of  all  the  occupations  followed  by  the  blind  in  all  the  countries  referred  to.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  however,  it  is  of  considerable  interest  as  showing,  within  the  limits 
stated,  the  relative  frequency  of  various  occupations  and  also  as  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  developing  new  industries  in  various  countries. 

99.  Workshop  Occupations.  —  The  occupations  in  special  workshops  for 
the  blind  show  a  considerable  diversity,  but  it  would  probably  be  found,  if  detailed 
statistics  were  available,  that  the  majority  of  the  workers  are  engaged  in 
relatively  few  of  these  occupations.  The  commonest  occupations  are  bedding 
and  mattress-making,  brush-making,  mat-making,  basket  and  cane  work,  chair- 
seating  and  hand  and  machine  knitting.  The  last  four  mentioned  occupations 
are  usually  followed  by  women.  While,  in  some  of  the  occupations,  almost  every 
conceivable  type  of  article  is  made,  in  others  blind  labour  is  concentrated  on  the 
making  of  simpler  articles.  Local  demand  may  also  require  an  institution  to 
specialise  in  certain  types  ;  e.g.,  in  the  Lancashire  towns,  skips  for  cotton,  or,  in  a 
seaport,  the  making  of  fendoffs  for  ships.  The  boot  departments  are  usually 
restricted  to  the  carrying-out  of  repair  work  and,  although  boot  and  shoe  making 
was  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  to  be  attempted  by  the  blind,  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  rather  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  blind  workman. 
Experiments  in  two  centres  in  France  in  boot  and  shoe  making  for  the  war-blinded 
have  not  produced  conclusive  results.  Eope,  twine  and  net-making  is  one  of  the 
industries  which  has  gradually  lost  its  place  in  the  workshops,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  introduction  of  machine-made  nets,  but  experiments  are  still  being  made  to 
find  a  market  for  such  goods.  Among  the  less-skilled  occupations  are  the  chopping 
of  firewood  and  hand  knitting.  The  former  is  useful  in  providing  regular  and 
fairly  remunerative  employment  for  persons  who,  blinded  later  in  life,  are 
physically  fit  but  incapable  of  learning  any  intricate  or  technical  work.  The 
firewood  factory  belonging  to  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Glasgow,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  this.  Hand-knitting  is  one  of  the  commonest  feminine  occupations, 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  living  out  of  it. 

100.  A  number  of  occupations  are  only  carried  out  in  one  or  two  countries 
or  even  in  only  one  or  two  institutions.     The  making  of  sicaloid  and  erinoid  knitting 
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needles  is  carried  out  in  one  of  the  London  workshops  and  is  interesting  because 
blind  men  are  successfully  employed  on  work  involving  running  machinery. 

101.  Home  Workers'  Occupations.  —  In  addition  to  the  occupations  usually 
practised  in  special  workshops,  blind  persons  living  at  home  are  engaged  in  a 
number  of  other  occupations — fine  or  fancy  work  {e.g.,  crochet),  raffia  work, 
leather  craft,  fancy  needlework,  lace  and  embroidery  work,  which  provide  a  means 
of  livelihood  to  home  workers.  Piano-tuning,  which  is  essentially  a  home  industry 
but  requires  a  careful  course  of  training  in  an  institution,  is  perhaps,  after  the 
ordinary  standard  trades,  the  occupation  that  is  carried  on  to  the  largest  extent 
in  almost  every  country  by  the  blind  living  at  home  and  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
remunerative  occupation  for  the  blind.  The  first  blind  piano-tuner  of  whom  any 
record  remains  was  Claude  Montal,  who,  about  the  year  1830,  together  with  a 
fellow  pupil  at  the  Institut  national  des  Jeunes  Aveugies  in  Paris,  attempted  to  tune 
the  piano  on  which  they  practised.  The  very  considerable  success  which  attended 
their  efforts  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  regular  instruction  in  tuning.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  tuning  classes  began  which  have  made  the  Paris  School  famous. 

102.  New  Occupations.  —  Constant  endeavour  is  being  made  in  many  countries 
to  find  new  industries  which  will  provide  remunerative  employment  for  the  blind. 
Of  the  need  for  such  new  industries  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Some  countries 
appear  to  despair  of  the  future  of  the  standard  manual  occupations  for  the  blind  ; 
others  take  the  view  that,  apart  from  these,  there  is  at  present  little  possibility  for 
the  employment  of  blind  persons.  Many  of  those  whose  rule  it  is  to  mark  goods 
*' Goods  produced  by  the  blind"  are  becoming  increasingly  anxious  with  regard 
to  the  future,  and  in  many  countries  research  is  being  made  into  the  possibility  of 
further  employment  for  the  blind.  In  the  United  States,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  is  at  work.  In  England,  the  ^National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  co-operating 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  and  with  the  Workshops.  In 
Germany,  a  Ministerial  Committee  has  been  dealing  with  the  possibilities  of  work 
for  blind  persons,  and  in  Belgium,  I'Oeuvre  nationale  des  Aveugies  undertakes 
research  into  new  professions  for  the  blind.  Apart  from  the  systematic  development 
in  Germany  of  employment  of  the  blind  in  factories  for  the  sighted  already  referred 
to,  few  new  manual  occupations  suitable  for  the  blind  are  being  discovered  and  no 
occupation  has  been  widely  developed  in  addition  to  the  old  standard  trades. 
In  Edinburgh,  the  making  of  bed  quilts  has  been  started  and  is  proving  a  success. 
Experiments  in  cooperage  in  France  have  given  good  results.  The  making  of 
furniture  by  the  blind  has  been  introduced  in  some  institutions  and  has  proved 
itself,  in  Glasgow  at  least,  to  be  an  excellent  form  of  employment  for  blind 
workers.  Weaving,  one  of  the  oldest  industries  for  the  blind,  is  being  tried  in  Canada 
and  in  England.  In  Warsaw,  paper-bag  making  is  practised  in  a  workshop  for  the 
blind.  The  experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  knitting  needles  in  London  has 
already  been  referred  to. 
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103.  It  is  astonishing  how  intricate  a  research  into  a  new  occupation  for  the 
blind  can  become.  There  is  first  the  actual  possibility  of  the  process  being  performed 
without  sight.  There  are  problems  of  training  and  how  the  training  can  be  arranged 
and  paid  for.  There  are  questions  of  remuneration,  of  augmentation,  of  compensa- 
tion for  accident  and  the  like,  and  behind  all  these  questions  is  the  deep-seated 
cleavage  of  opinion  between  those  who  maintain  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  blind  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  helped  in  institutions  specialising  in  their  care  and  those 
who  maintain  that  the  blind  man  is  happier  if  he  can  work  alongside  sighted  folk, 
sharing  in  the  interests  of  the  great  world  and  not  in  those  of  a  narrow  community. 
All  these  questions  depend  for  a  wise  solution  on  knowledge.  There  has  been,  it 
is  feared,  in  the  past  a  tendency  to  rely  on  a  "priori  judgment  in  matters  affecting 
the  blind,  and  one  of  the  advantages  of  introducing  a  trained  body  of  investigators 
like  those  of  the  ]Srational  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  is  to  base  conclusions 
on  scientific  measurement.  By  means  of  carefully  controlled  experiments,  the 
capacities  of  the  blind  are  being  examined  in  a  much  more  scientific  spirit  than  ever 
before  and  data  are  being  accumulated  as  to  the  effects  of  the  degree  of  blindness,  of 
different  occupations,  of  different  methods  of  management,  of  different  methods 
of  training  and  the  like,  on  the  speed  and  quality  of  output,  and  therefore  on  the 
power  of  earning  an  economic  wage.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  the  results  of 
these  investigations  will  be,  but  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  means  can  be  found  of 
securing  that  the  investigations  made  in  one  country  shall  be  available  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

104.  ^N^ot  only  is  there  need  of  research  into  manual  occupations,  but  there  is 
much  scope  in  professional  and  other  directions.  The  lot  of  a  well-educated  bUnd 
person  is  often  particularly  unhappy,  owing  to  his  failure  to  find  any  form  of 
remunerative  employment.  Cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which  blind  University 
graduates  have  had  to  take  work  far  below  their  capacity  because  no  work  for 
which  they  were  fitted  was  available.  This  failure  to  find  employment  for  the 
highly  educated  blind  not  only  discourages  the  blind  from  developing  their  gifts 
to  the  utmost,  but  is  a  definite  social  waste,  and  such  developments  as  massage 
training  or  the  research  conducted  by  the  American  Federation  for  the  Blind  into 
insurance  selling  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  only  be  a  prelude  to  further  research  in  this 
direction. 

Methods  of  Eemuneration. 

105.  Earnings.  —  As  has  already  been  observed,  the  output  of  a  blind  worker 
in  ordinary  industrial  occupations  is  always  substantially  less  than  that  of  a 
competent  sighted  worker.  The  amount  of  this  deficiency  is  variously  estimated 
to  be  from  25  to  66  per  cent.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  even  though  employment 
is  regular,  a  blind  worker,  paid  at  the  usual  piece  work  rates,  cannot  earn  wages 
comparable  with  those  of  sighted  workers.  Except  in  special  workshops  for  the 
blind,  however,  and  in  fully  organised  home  workers  schemes,  the  trained  blind 
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worker  seldom  receives  more  than  his  actual  earnings.  In  a  number  of  these 
workshops  and  schemes,  an  augmentation  of  wages  of  some  kind  is  generally  given 
in  many  countries. 

106.  Augmentation.  —  In  the  workshops,  workers  are  remunerated  either 
at  piece-work  rates  or  at  other  standard  rates  applicable  to  their  occupation  or  are 
employed  at  time  rates.  In  Italy,  it  is  stated  that  the  workers  receive  as  their 
wages  the  price  of  the  article  less  the  cost  of  material.  The  principle  underlying 
augmentation  is  the  desire  to  place  the  blind  worker  more  on  a  level  with  the  sighted 
worker  in  the  return  for  his  labour  by  compensating  him  for  his  handicap  of  blindness. 
The  object  is  to  pay  wages  based  strictly  on  the  economic  value  of  the  services 
rendered  and  to  charge  those  wages  to  the  trading  account  of  the  institution,  which 
can  then  be  tested  as  a  business  proposition.  Such  economic  wages,  however, 
would  not  enable  the  bUnd  man  to  support  himself,  and  the  additional  payment 
is  kept  separate  and  called  '^  augmentation  ".  It  is,  or  should  be,  charged  not 
to  the  trading  account  but  either  to  the  charitable  funds  of  the  institution  or 
to  contributions  from  public  funds. 

107.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  blind  worker  who  has  been  specially  trained 
and  is  being  specially  employed  and  paid  to  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability  so  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  he  may  not  be  a  burden  on  the  community  or  on  the  charitable 
funds  available  for  the  blind.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  and  of  the 
community,  it  is  most  desirable  that  any  system  of  augmentation  of  wages  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  encourage  output  rather  than  to  diminish  it. 

108.  Methods  of  Augmentation.  —  There  is  great  variety  in  the  manner  in 
which  augmentation  is  calculated  or  paid.  Generally,  however,  it  is  determined 
in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways  : 

(a)  At  a  fixed  rate  ;  some  institutions  in  England  and  Wales,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Denmark  have  adopted  this  system,  e.g.,  in  some  London 
workshops,  whatever  the  man  earns,  15^.  per  week  is  added  by  way  of 
augmentation. 

(b)  On  a  sliding  scale,  decreasing  as  earnings  increase  ;  this  method  is 
perhaps  the  usual  one  in  England  and  Wales. 

(c)  At  a  fixed  percentage  of  earnings  ;  the  Jubilee  Institute,  Auckland, 
l^ew  Zealand,  has  adopted  this  method  ;  a  further  allowance  according  to 
necessity  is  given  in  some  cases. 

(d)  At  a  fixed  percentage  of  earnings  over  a  certain  figure  ;  this  method 
is  state  to  be  in  operation  in  Massachusetts. 

(e)  By  payment  of  wages  according  to  necessity,  irrespective  of  output  ; 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Canada,  adopted  this  method  in  its  factories, 
but  it  has  not  been  satisfactory  and  an  alternative  form  is  under  consideration. 
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(/)  By  payment  of  wages  at  a  fixed  rate,  irrespective  of  earnings  ;  this 
is  known  as  the  minimum  wage  and  is  the  method  usually  adopted  in  Australia 
and  Scotland  and  in  the  municipal  workshops  at  The  Hague  and  Amsterdam. 

(g)  By  the  grading  system  ;  this  is  adopted  in  one  or  two  workshops  in 
England  ;  the  output  of  each  worker  is  recorded  over  a  period  of,  say,  three 
months,  and  the  augmentation  is  based  on  the  average  weekly  need,  as  shown 
by  the  average  wage  earned  over  the  three  months. 

(h)  By  payment  of  free  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  actual  earnings  ; 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  Luxemburg  this  appears  to  be  the  system  adopted. 

(i)  By  the  provision  of  free  board  and  lodging,  clothes  and  pocket  money 
in  return  for  labour  ;  in  the  one  institution  in  India  which  conducts  a  workshop, 
the  workers  are  paid  in  this  manner  and,  until  recently,  this  system  operated 
in  a  small  Scottish  workshop. 

{])  By  the  provision  of  maintenance  in  a  hostel  at  a  reduced  rate  ;  in  Latvia 
and  Switzerland  this  method  is  common  ;  in  the  former  country,  maintenance 
is  charged  at  half  the  earnings,  but  not  more  than  12  lats  (equivalent  to  12 
Swiss  gold  francs)  per  month. 

{Jc)  By  increased  piece  work  rates  ;  it  is  stated  that  in  many  workshops 
in  Germany  payment  has  been,  until  recently,  made  in  this  way.  In  the 
broom  factory  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  British  Columbia, 
the  workers  are  paid  at  subsidised  piece  rates. 

109.  Perhaps  none  of  these  methods  is  free  from  objection,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  devise  a  system  which  is  at  the  same  time  fair  and 
equitable,  which  does  not  penalise  the  totally  blind  or  those  with  only  a  perception 
of  light,  and  which  encourages  output.  One  tendency  of  payment  by  way  of  a 
minimum  wage,  irrespective  of  output,  is  to  remove  from  the  worker  any  incentive 
to  increase  his  earning  capacity.  A  criticism  is  sometimes  made  of  the  sliding 
scale  at  (b)  above,  which  diminishes  as  the  workers'  earnings  increase,  to  the  effect 
that  it  seems  to  operate  so  as  to  discourage  output.  The  answer  to  this  is  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  less  vision  a  person  has  the  lower  his  output,  and,  by 
giving  the  maximum  augmentation  for  the  lower  output,  charitable  or  public  aid  is 
being  given  to  blind  persons  who  need  it  most.  In  any  case  the  system  does  not 
work  so  as  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  regardless  of  output,  because  piece-work 
rates  are  paid  which  increase  with  increased  output.  Under  system  (h)  the  workers 
are  guaranteed  their  keep  and  receive  in  addition  all  that  they  earn.  Under  (j) 
they  may  retain  all  that  they  earn  over  a  certain  figure  (i.e.  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance)  or  half  of  what  they  earn  under  that  figure. 

In  a  few  countries,  it  is  not  clear  from  the  replies  that  the  wages  of  blind 
workshop  employees  are  stugmented  at  all ;  e.g.,  in  Hungary,  Sweden  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  EepubUcs. 
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110.  Receipts  of  Blind  Workers  in  Special  Workshops.  —  The  highest  payments 
to  blind  workers  appear  to  be  in  Australia,  where  a  minimum,  wage  of  £4  5s.  is 
guaranteed  to  the  workers.  In  Scotland,  where  a  similar  system  operates,  the 
wages  vary  according  to  the  institution  from  40s.  to  50^.  in  the  case  of  men,  and 
from  2Ss.  to  SSs.  in  the  case  of  women.  In  most  other  institutions,  the  average 
payments  are  lower.  In  New  Zealand,  the  workers  receive  a  blind  pension  of 
17s.  6d.  per  week,  their  earnings  and  an  augmentation  of  25  per  cent  of  their 
earnings,  provided  the  total  income  does  not  exceed  £3  12s.  6d. 

111.  Augmentation  of  Home  Workers.  —  The  wages  of  home  workers  are 
often  not  augmented  at  all.  The  basis  of  remuneration  is  necessarily  somewhat 
different.  Home  workers  usually  receive  the  sale  price  of  the  products  of  their 
labour  in  full  if  they  sell  the  articles  themselves.  If  the  articles  are  sold  by  a 
voluntary  agency  on  their  behalf,  the  agency  sometimes  deduct  a  small  percentage 
(say  21],  per  cent)  for  the  cost  of  factoring  the  goods.  Sometimes,  as  in  Scotland, 
the  voluntary  agencies  may  take  over  the  goods  made  by  the  home  workers  and  pay 
the  workers'  trade  union  or  other  standard  rates  for  the  work  done.  In  this  case 
they  are  really  not  home  workers,  but  out  workers.  In  some  schemes,  raw  materials 
are  provided  at  less  than  cost  price,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  subsidy  to  the  worker. 
In  all  of  the  home  workers  schemes  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  augmentation 
is  paid  to  the  home  worker  from  charitable  or  public  funds.  This  augmentation 
varies  very  considerably  in  different  areas,  the  lowest  being  about  Ss.  6d.  per  week 
and  the  highest  15s.  In  England,  in  most  cases  augmentation  is  at  a  flat  rate,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  sliding  sqales  in  force.  In  Scotland,  sliding  scales  which 
increase  as  earnings  increase  are  in  force  in  all  but  one  scheme,  where  payment  is 
at  a  flat  rate. 

112.  Remuneration  for  Professional  Work.  —  ^o  information  was  asked  for 
and  none  is  available  regarding  remuneration  received  by  blind  persons  engaged  in 
professional  work.  Normally,  they  will  no  doubt  command  the  same  rates  of 
remuneration  as  those  accorded  to  sighted  workers. 

113.  Remuneration  to   Blind  Persons  working   in   Ordinary  Factories.   —  A 

little  information  is  available  regarding  the  remuneration  of  such  workers.  In 
Germany,  it  is  stated  that  the  wages  paid  to  blind  workers  in  industries  are 
generally  based  on  the  usual  wage  scales.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  done  by  the 
blind  is,  however,  work  which  was  previously,  and  still  is  to  a  great  extent,  carried 
out  by  women,  and  in  these  cases  wages  are  paid  to  blind  men  in  accordance  with 
the  women's  rate  of  wages.  In  some  cases  payment  is  made  by  the  hour,  but  the 
rate  paid  is  that  appropriate  to  untrained  workers,  or  a  lower  rate  is  paid  on  account 
of  the  smaller  production.  One  firm  adds  30  per  cent  to  the  agreed  rate  in  order 
to  ensure  to  the  blind  workers  a  living  wage.  The  usual  bonuses  in  respect  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living  are  paid  to  the  blind.     No  special  reports  have  been  made  as 
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regards  actual  earnings  or  as  regards  the  comparative  earnings  of  the  blind  and 
sighted  workers.  Where  the  usual  piece  rate  is  paid  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  blind  is  less  than  that  done  by  those  with  sight,  the  earnings  of  the  blind 
are,  of  course,  lower.  In  Austria,  it  is  stated  that  blind  persons  in  factories  for 
normal  workers  are  paid  at  the  female  wage  rate. 

114.  Social  Insurance.  —  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Appendix  7  to  give, 
where  the  replies  dealt  with  the  subject,  a  very  brief  note  of  the  systems  of  social 
insurance  in  force  in  each  country  and  also  of  the  laws  in  force  providing  for 
compensation  for  industrial  accident.  As  these  insurances  relate  to  all  workers, 
whether  blind  or  not,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  complexity  which  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report,  a  reference  to  Avhat  is  said  in  Appendix  7  (page  167)  will  be 
sufficient.  ^ 


Chapter  X.  -  THE  UNEMPLOYABLE  AND  NECESSITOUS  BLIND. 


[Note.  —  See  Appendix  9  (page  215).  ] 


115.  Large  Numbers  of  Unemployable  and  Necessitous  Blind.  —  When  all  the 
blind  who  are  capable  of  benefiting  have  been  provided  with  education,  training 
and  employment,  there  will  always  remain  a  large  majority  who  are  unemployable. 
In  Great  Britain,  where  the  blind  have  been  carefully  classified,  two  out  of  every 
three  blind  persons  are  classified  as  unemployable,  so  that  there  are  twice  as  many 
blind  to  be  cared  for  who  cannot  be  usefully  trained  or  employed  as  those  who  can. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  great  majority  of  the  unemployable  blind  are  over  50  years  of 
age,  the  age  beyond  which  blind  persons  are  usually  found  to  be  unable  to  learn  a 
trade  or  to  undertake  remunerative  employment.  Blind  persons  under  50  are  often 
unemployable  owing  to  some  defect  additional  to  blindness,  whether  mental  or 
physical.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  relative  number  of  unemployable 
blind  in  Great  Britain  is  exceptional,  as  the  statistics  of  other  countries  generally 
show  at  least  as  high  a  proportion  of  blind  persons  over  50  years  of  age  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Numerically,  therefore,  the  problem  of  the  unemployable  blind  is  the 
greatest  of  all.  It  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  categories  —  (a)  economic 
need  and  (b)  social  welfare. 

Economic  ]^eed. 

116.  Economic  Need.  —  The  financial  circumstances  of  the  unemployable 
blind  vary  a  great  deal.  A  very  few  have  sufficient  means  of  their  own.  Some  are 
supported  by  husbands  or  their  relatives  ;  others  are  in  receipt  of  State  disability 
or  old-age  pensions  or  war  pensions  or  private  pensions  from  charitable  societies. 
Some  are  in  receipt  of  disablement  benefit  by  virtue  of  rights  under  health  insurance 
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schemes  secured  by  contributions  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  blindness  ;  others  who 
have  lost  their  sight  as  the  result  of  accident  may  be  receiving  compensation  for 
accident  under  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  which  are  in  force  ;  others  may  have 
no  means  except  the  ordinary  assistance  given  to  the  poor.  Some  in  comfortable 
circumstances  reside  in  congenial  surroundings  with  every  care  showered  upon 
them  ;  others  are  lonely,  helpless  and  destitute. 

117.  Classification  of  Means  of  Financial  Assistance.  —  In  every  country, 
the  number  of  unemployable  blind  persons  who  can  maintain  themselves  on  their 
income  is  relatively  small,  and  additional  financial  assistance  in  some  form  or 
other  is  almost  always  necessary.  Such  assistance  may  be  given  either  by  the  State 
or  by  the  Local  Authority  or  by  a  voluntary  organisation.  Generally,  it  takes 
one  or  more  of  the  following  forms  : 

(1)  Foot  reliefs  which  is  granted  normally  to  all  destitute  persons  ; 

(2)  State  pensions  : 

(a)  Disability  pensions^  given  to  all  disabled  persons  including  the 
blind  ; 

(h)  Old-age  pensions,  whether  contributory  or  non-contributory, 
which  (i)  may  be  available  to  the  blind  as  part  of  the  ordinary  community, 
or  (ii)  may  be  pensions  specially  given  to  blind  persons,  or  (m)  may  be 
ordinary  old-age  pensions  which  are  granted  to  the  blind  at  an  earlier  age 
than  to  the  sighted  ; 

(3)  County  or  Municipal  allowances  granted  specially  to  the  blind  ; 

(4)  Pensions  or  charitable  gifts  from  voluntary  organisations. 

118.  Poor  Law  Relief.  —  In  most  countries,  the  problem  of  poor  blind  persons 
is  regarded  as  a  problem  of  poverty  and,  as  such,  is  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law 
organisation.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  organisation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  various  countries,  but  some  useful 
information  has  been  furnished  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  and  is  set  out  in 
Appendix  9  (page  215).  The  care  of  the  blind,  however,  involves  special  considera- 
tions. It  is  usually  not  sufficient  to  grant  relief  to  the  blind  on  the  same  scale  as 
to  sighted  persons,  because  their  needs  are  greater  :  e.g.,  they  must  usually  rely 
upon  the  help  of  others  for  the  preparation  of  food,  for  the  cleaning  of  the  home,  and 
for  getting  about  and  for  many  other  ordinary  services.  They  may  be  compelled 
by  their  disability  to  shop  at  the  nearest,  and  not  necessarily  the  cheapest,  market. 
In  Great  Britain,  Poor  Law  Authorities  usually  give  some  preferential  treatment 
to  the  blind  in  the  granting  of  Poor  Law  relief.  In  Denmark,  the  granting  of  Poor 
Law  relief  does  not  involve  the  blind  recipients  in  the  legal  status  of  paupers.  Under 
the  Local  Government  Act  1929,  in  Great  Britain,  the  new  and  larger  relieving 
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authorities  (the  Counties  and  County  Boroughs)  will  have  power  to  take  the  blind 
out  of  the  Poor  Law  by  a  declaration  that  they  will  grant  relief  to  poor  blind  persons 
under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1920,  instead  of 
under  the  ordinary  Poor  Law. 

119.  Generally,  the  needs  of  the  blind  are  greater  and  more  sustained  than 
those  of  ordinary  sighted  members  of  the  community  of  similar  financial  resources, 
and  for  that  reason  special  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  blind  have  been  framed  in 
many  countries.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  each 
unemployable  blind  person  should  be  made  if  such  measures  are  to  be  adequate 
and  well  conceived.  Until  this  has  been  done,  all  is  guesswork.  The  analysis, 
when  made,  may  reveal  a  great  need  or  may  suggest  a  more  manageable  problem  than 
is  anticipated.  It  is  as  important  to  prevent  waste  of  money  on  those  who  need 
no  help  as  to  make  sure  that  no  deserving  case  is  neglected. 

120.  State  Pensions  (Australia,  Denmark).  —  There  are  several  different  ways 
in  which  State  pensions  to  the  blind  are  given.  A  scheme  of  general  State  pensions 
to  the  disabled,  whether  blind  or  not,  as  distinct  from  old-age  pensions,  appears  to  be 
in  operation  in  Australia  and  Denmark.  In  Australia,  the  pension  (20^.  per  week) 
is  granted  to  all  persons  over  16  years  of  age  who  are  totally  incapacitated  from 
earning  their  living  if  they  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  the  permanently 
disabled  blind  receive  this  pension  on  account  of  their  blindness.  Normally,  the 
pension  is  granted  to  most  blind  persons,  even  though  they  may  be  employed  and 
earning  wages,  because  the  income  limit  for  blind  persons,  including  pension,  is 
£4  12s.  6d.  per  week  or  such  other  amount  as  is  declared  to  be  a  basic  wage.  In 
Denmark,  under  the  Disablement  Insurance  Law  of  1921,  all  disabled  persons 
including  the  bUnd,  whose  productive  capacity  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  normal 
or  less,  become  entitled  to  an  annual  grant.  It  is  stated  that  very  few  of  the 
blind  in  this  country  are  not  in  receipt  of  a  disablement  annuity. 

121.  State  Pensions  (New  Zealand).  — A  special  State  pension  of  17s.  6d.  is  paid 
in  New  Zealand  to  bUnd  persons  as  such  who  are  over  20  years  of  age.  One  condition 
of  the  pension  is  that  the  applicants  must  have  been  born  in  New  Zealand  or  have 
become  blind  while  permanently  resident  there,  or  have  been  permanently  resident 
in  New  Zealand  for  at  least  ten  years  before  October  29th,  1924,  or  twenty  five 
years  before  the  date  of  applying  for  the  pension.  Similar  provisions  apply  in 
regard  to  property  and  unearned  income  as  in  the  case  of  the  State  old-age  pensions. 
An  additional  pension,  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  earnings,  is  granted  where  the  total 
income  and  pension  do  not  exceed  £3  12s.  6d.  per  week.  This  ^'  subsidy  on 
earnings  "  is  a  novel  feature  in  this  scheme. 

122.  State  Pensions  (Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland  and  Irish  Free  State).  — 

In  Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  financial  provision  for  the 
blind  by  the  State  takes  the  form  of  the  payment  of  non-contributory  old-age  pensions 
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to  blind  persons  on  attaining  the  age  of  50  years  instead  of  at  70  years  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  sighted  population.  It  should  be  added  that  in  Great  Britain, 
contributory  old-age  pensions  become  payable  at  65  years  of  age,  but  the  special 
pension  to  the  blind  is  payable  from  the  age  of  50  to  the  age  of  70  even  though  the 
blind  person  may  be  in  receipt  of  a  contributory  pension  from  the  age  of  65  to  70. 
After  70,  the  blind  person  is  entitled  to  the  old-age  pension  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sighted.  A  full  account  of  the  blind  pension  in  England  is  given  in  Appendix  9 
(page  220).  Before  a  pension  is  granted,  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  blindness  has 
to  be  produced,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  pension  is  granted  only  after  an  appeal 
to  the  State  Department  and  after  a  special  medical  examination. 

123.  State  Pensions  in  the  United  States  of  America.  —  Some  twenty  States  in 
the  United  States  of  America  have  passed  blind  relief  laws  and  these  have  been 
described  in  detail  in  a  volume  published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  entitled  ''Blind  Belief  Laws:  Their  Theory  and  Practice"  by  E.  B. 
IrAvin  and  E.  0.  McKay.  There  is  very  considerable  divergence  in  the  systems 
adopted  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union  and,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  desirability  of  testing  out  different  theories  in  practice,  the  main 
outlines  of  the  schemes  in  the  various  States  have  been  summarised  in  Appendix  9 
(page  237).      It  will  be  seen  that  the  Laws  vary  in  such  matters  as  : 

{a)  The  definition  of  blindness  ; 

(b)  The  residential  qualification  ; 

(c)  The  age  limits  ; 

(d)  The  determination  of  what  constitutes  need  ; 

(e)  The  amount  of  relief  granted  ; 

(/)     The  type  of  authority  for  investigating  cases  and  paying  relief  ;  and 
(g)    The  re-investigation  of  cases. 

(a)  Definition  of  Blindness.  —  There  is  very  great  divergence  in  the  definitions 
of  blindness,  varying  from  the  Kansas  standard  of  ''  the  loss  of  both  eyes  "  to  the 
more  usual  definition  of  ''  inability  by  reason  of  loss  of  sight  to  provide  oneself 
with  the  necessities  of  life  ".  Only  in  one  State  (Maine)  is  any  precise  degree  of 
visual  acuity  laid  down  ;  i.e.  ""  less  than  1/lOth  vision  ". 

(h)  Residential  Qualification.  —  This  is  in  two  parts  —  residence  in  the  State 
and  residence  in  the  county.  To  qualify  for  the  former,  a  blind  person  is  required 
in  some  States  to  be  resident  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  sight,  while  in 
others  he  is  required  to  reside  there  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years  immediately 
preceding  his  application.  The  residential  period  in  the  county  is  much  shorter, 
varying  from  one  to  five  years  preceding  the  application. 
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(c)  Age.  —  In  a  few  of  the  laws,  no  qualifying  age  for  a  pension  is  laid  down. 
In  some  a  pension  is  granted  to  adults,  but  in  eleven  States  a  precise  age  is  fixed. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  age  for  both  sexes  is  18  years  and  over.  In  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  I^ebraska,  the  age  for  males  is  21  and  females  18.  In  Kansas,  Maine, 
Missouri  and  ISTew  Jersey,  the  general  age  is  21  years  and  over.  In  Colorado, 
a  pension  is  not  granted,  except  where  the  need  is  extreme,  to  any  blind  person 
under  the  age  of  40  years,  and  in  Louisiana  the  age  is  fixed  at  60  years. 

(d)  Determination  of  Need.  —  Frequently,  need  is  defined  as  inability  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life,  but  in  a  number  of  States  an  exact  income  limit  is 
fixed  which  varies  from  $600  per  annum  in  Kansas  to  $300  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

(e)  The  Amount  of  Relief  granted.  —  The  maximum  relief  granted  shows  even 
more  variation  and  ranges  from  $150  per  annum  in  New  Hampshire  and  $180  in 
California  to  $600  in  certain  cases  in  Kansas.  Normally,  the  amount  appears  to 
be  about  $300  a  year. 

(f)  The  Authority  for  Investigating  Cases  and  Faying  Relief.  —  Difficulty 
has  apparently  been  experienced  in  deciding  which  authority  is  best  fitted  to  make 
investigation  into  applications  for  pension.  Normally,  the  authority  {e.g.,  the 
county)  which  pays  the  pension  investigates  the  claims  through  its  own  officials 
but,  in  some  cases  where  the  State  itself  pays  the  pension,  the  investigation  is  made 
by  the  county  or  local  officials,  and  the  State  Commission  may  investigate  claims 
in  some  cases  where  the  county  pays.  The  pension  is  paid  by  four  types  of  public 
authority  in  different  States.  In  four  States,  the  State  pays  it,  in  twelve  the  county 
or  city,  in  three  the  State  and  county  jointly,  and  in  one  the  parish.  In  two  of  the 
States,  where  the  cost  is  met  by  the  State  and  county  jointly,  the  burden  is  shared 
in  one  case  equally  by  the  authorities  and  in  the  other  the  State  pays  one-third 
and  the  county  two-thirds  of  the  cost.  Usually,  the  cost  of  relief  is  met  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  State  or  county,  but  in  three  instances  a  special  levy  is  made  for 
the  purpose.  As  a  rule,  the  pension  is  paid  quarterly,  but  in  California,  Idaho, 
and  Kansas,  payments  are  made  monthly,  while  in  Ncay  York  City  they  are  made 
half-yearly. 

(g)  Re-investigation  of  Cases.  —  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  circumstances  of 
pensioners  under  constant  review,  but  in  only  six  States  is  the  systematic 
re-investigation  of  cases  required  by  law.  In  Ohio,  it  is  required  annually  or 
oftener  ;  in  California,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  required 
annually  ;  in  Colorado,  the  period  is  not  specified.  In  Maine  and  Wisconsin, 
re-investigation  is   optional. 

In  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin,  it  is  made  a 
condition  of  pension  that  the  recipient  is  not  a  beggar.  In  seven  States,  the  use 
of  the  relief  money  for  specific  purposes  is  provided  for.  In  Colorado,  Missouri 
and  New  Jersey,  it  may  be  used  to  provide   medical  or   surgical  treatment   or 
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vocational  training  ;  in  Idaho,  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio,  for  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  ;  and,  in  Louisiana,  for  vocational  training. 

124.  State  Pensions  —  Dangers.  —  It  appears  that  the  campaigns  for  relief 
laws  have  been  initiated  in  most  instances  by  blind  persons  themselves  rather  than 
by  workers  for  the  blind,  but  that,  in  the  few  States  where  experienced  workers 
for  the  blind  have  taken  the  lead  in  securing  legislation  (as  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  'New  Jersey,  New  York),  there  has  been  less  abuse  of  the  law  and  the 
blind  persons  have  been  more  intelligently  treated.  The  absence  of  an  efficient 
organisation  administering  a  clearly  understood  law  may  produce  a  political  reaction 
which  may  prejudice  the  whole  system  of  the  relief  of  the  blind.  The  experience 
of  Colorado  referred  to  in  ^'  Blind  Relief  Laws  ",  page  43,  is  interesting  in  this 
connection.  After  efforts  lasting  over  some  years,  a  bill  was  initiated  and  voted 
upon  at  the  general  election  of  1918.  It  was  carried  by  122,000  votes  to  9,000, 
which  was  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  an  initiated  bill  by  the  Colorado 
voters.  The  law  set  up  an  administration,  but  the  officers  were  obliged  to  accept 
in  a  large  measure  the  recommmendation  of  the  county  officials.  The  amount 
expended  in  relief  rapidly  rose,  till  in  1925  the  State  share  (one-half)  of  this  expense 
was  over  $142,000.  The  inevitable  reaction  occurred.  Members  of  the  legislature 
demanded  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  blind  relief.  The 
Blind  Benefit  Commission  was  supplanted  by  a  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
The  Blind  Belief  Law  was  entirely  re-written.  The  old  definition  of  need  based 
upon  an  arbitrary  income  was  supplanted  by  a  definition  of  need  more  in  accord 
with  general  Poor  Law  conceptions,  and  the  lower  age  limit  was  raised  from  18 
years  in  the  case  of  women  and  21  years  in  the  case  of  men  to  40  years  for  both.  By 
1927,  the  State  contribution  had  been  reduced  from  $142,068  to  $63,258. 

125.  County  and  Municipal  Allowances.  —  Apart  from  Poor  Rehef  and  State 
Tensions,  the  blind  may  be  assisted  by  county  or  municipal  allowances  granted 
specially  to  the  blind.  In  England  and  Wales,  a  number  of  the  councils  of  counties  and 
county  boroughs,  by  virtue  of  their  wide  powers  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1920, 
have  adopted  schemes  of  financial  assistance  to  the  unemployable  blind  under  which, 
after  allowing  for  the  income,  whether  in  money  or  money's  worth,  from  other 
sources,  they  bring  the  incomes  of  the  blind  persons  up  to  a  specified  sum.  This 
sum  varies  from  12^.  6d.  to  15^.  per  week  in  some  rural  cases  to  as  much  as  27s.  6d.  per 
week  in  one  or  two  urban  cases.  The  investigation  of  the  facts  and  the  payment 
of  the  allowances  are  made  by  the  officers  either  of  the  Local  Authorities  or  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  working  on  their  behalf.  These  schemes  are  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Authorities.  Some  authorities,  however,  take  the  view  that  financial 
assistance  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  Poor  Law  Authority.  The  Local  Government 
Act  1929,  which  makes  each  County  Council  and  County  Borough  Council  the  Poor 
Law  Authority,  as  well  as  the  authority  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  will  probably 
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lead  more  and  more  to  the  relief  of  blind  persons  being  given  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  instead  of  under  the  Poor  Law.  The  Act  empowers  them  to  do  this. 
In  the  Irish  Free  State,  it  is  stated  in  their  reply  to  the  questionnaire  that  the 
allowances  are  increased  when  the  blind  person  has  children,  but  in  England  it  is 
held  impossible  to  assist  sighted  dependants  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  In 
Scotland,  a  proposal  to  augment  incomes  of  unemployable  blind  persons  up  to  25s. 
per  week  has  been  adopted  in  one  area,  and  in  several  other  areas  the  Local  Authorities 
are  considering  the  question  of  making  similar  provision.  The  effect  of  the  British  and 
Irish  schemes  has  been  generally  to  lift  the  recipients  of  these  allowances  out  of  the 
Poor  Law,  though  it  may  still  be  necessary  for  their  dependants  to  receive  Poor 
Eelief.  Habitual  beggars  are  generally  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  these  schemes 
and,  in  England,  some  of  the  Local  Authorities  have  taken  vigorous  steps  to  suppress 
begging  by  blind  persons  in  their  areas. 

126.  Pensions  or  Charitable  Gifts  from  Voluntary  Organisations.  —  The  last 
form  of  financial  assistance  is  from  charitable  gifts.  In  most  countries,  considerable 
sums  are  available  for  the  assistance  of  the  blind  from  private  benevolence,  either 
in  the  form  of  sums  subscribed  year  by  year  by  the  charitable  or  of  income  arising 
from  investments  or  from  bequests  specifically  left  for  that  purpose.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  funds  for  the  provision  of  pensions  for  the  blind.  For  example, 
in  England,  the  list  of  pension  funds  for  the  blind  fills  a  book  of  reasonable  size. 
Some  of  the  bequests  or  pension  funds  date  back  for  hundreds  of  years  ;  for  example, 
the  Dorothy  Wilson  Charity  at  York,  England,  was  founded  in  1717.  There  are 
charitable  funds  of  this  kind  in  many  countries. 

127.  Almost  every  voluntary  organisation  for  the  blind  gives  assistance  to 
poor  blind  persons  in  money  or  in  kind.  As  a  rule,  such  assistance  is  given  only  in 
cases  of  necessity  and  the  individual  amounts  are  small.  Gifts  of  money,  clothing 
and  coals  at  Christmas  and  at  other  stated  times  are  common  in  many  areas. 
Many  charities,  both  religious  or  otherwise,  are  attached  to  particular  towns  or 
villages  and  these  are  often  available  for  blind  along  with  other  persons. 

128.  Homes.  —  In  most  Poor  Law  systems,  there  are  institutions  for  the 
^'  indoor  "  care  of  the  destitute,  and  it  is  contended  in  some  quarters  that  the  blind 
should  be  treated  in  these  institutions  rather  than  segregated  in  special  homes  where 
they  are  out  of  touch  with  the  ordinary  world  and  lack  social  intercourse  with 
sighted  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  a  special  home  for  the  blind,  catering  solely 
for  their  wants,  where  they  can  be  sympathetically  cared  for,  where  they  may  enjoy 
congenial  companionship,  where  Braille  books  and  music  may  be  provided  and  where 
simple  occupations  to  employ  the  passing  hours  may  be  taught,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  institutional  treatment  for  the  aged  blind,  and  there  is 
probably  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  such   special 
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homes  for  the  blind.  The  need  for  them  has  been  widely  recognised  and  they 
have  been  established  in  almost  every  country,  principally  by  charitable  effort. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  provide  for  all  classes  of  the  aged  blind  in  homes.  The 
seriously  sick  need  nursing  and  often  hospital  treatment  ;  the  vicious  or 
incorrigible  would  make  life  unbearable  to  respectable  inmates  of  homes  and 
cannot  in  practice  be  included  with  them.  If  the  attempt  is  ever  made  to  deal 
with  all  the  destitute  blind  who  need  institutional  treatment  in  special  homes  for 
the  blind,  it  will  be  undoubtedly  necessary  to  provide  different  homes  for  different 
classes  of  the  blind. 

129.  Extent  to  which  Homes  have  been  provided.  —  The  information  furnished 
in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  is  often  insufficient  to  indicate  the  real  extent 
to  which  special  homes  have  been  provided.  In  view  of  the  number  of  such  homes 
that  are  known  and  of  the  facts  (1)  that  the  initiative  in  providing  them  has  almost 
everywhere  been  left  in  the  hands  of  charitable  organisations  and  that  therefore 
the  provision  is  sporadic  and  (2)  that  so  many  aged  blind  are  already  in  Poor  Law 
Institutions,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  provision  of  special  homes  is  generally  adequate. 
In  Czechoslovakia  and  Scotland,  the  dearth  of  homes  is  acknowledged.  In  England 
and  Wales,  a  return  was  made  in  1928  of  the  unemployable  blind  which  showed 
that  5,111  of  the  36,485  unemployable  blind  persons  over  16  years  of  age  were 
resident  in  institutions  and,  of  these,  763  were  in  homes  and  hostels  for  the  blind, 
3,130  in  Poor  Law  Institutions,  909  in  mental  asylums  and  309  in  other  institutions. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  investigations  should  be  made  into  the  need  for  more 
special  homes  for  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales.  There  are  stated  to  be  no  special 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  in  several  corftitries  ;  e.g.^  Latvia,  Luxemburg, 
New  Zealand,  Norway  and  South  Africa. 

130.  Forms  of  Provision  of  Homes.  —  The  provision  of  special  homes  takes 
three  forms  : 

(1)  Separate   homes   reserved  for  the   bhnd  in   which   they   may  reside 
together  as  a  community  ; 

(2)  Separate    furnished    or    unfurnished    quarters    where    all    necessary 
services  are  provided  ;  and 

(3)  Accommodation  in   blind  institutions  which  also  conduct  schools   or 
workshops. 

The  separate  home  is  the  general  rule,  although  some  institutions  with  schools 
and  other  activities  admit  into  residence  a  few  aged  or  infirm  bhnd  persons.  There 
are  several  instances  where  separate  quarters  are  provided;  for  example,  the  Hospice 
des  Quinze  Vingts  at  Paris  provides  unfurnished  quarters  and  numerous  benefits 
for  approved  blind  persons.     Another  example  is  that  of  the  Wycliffe  Homes  in 
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Leicester,  England.  In  Ottawa,  Canada,  apartments  for  married  conples  are 
provided  at  subsidised  rents.  In  Hungary,  the  Blind  Association  provides  small 
dwellings  for  the  married  blind. 

131.  Cost  of  Maintenance  in  Homes.  —  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  met  in 
some  cases  by  the  voluntary  associations  providing  the  home.  In  many  cases 
the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  who  are  bound  to  provide  for  destitute  persons,  send 
their  blind  cases  to  homes  and  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  there.  In  some 
cases  a  State  grant  is  paid  ;  for  example,  in  Great  Britain,  the  State  pays  a  grant 
of  £13  per  head  for  inmates  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

132.  Homes  for  Other  than  the  Aged.  —  ^N^ot  every  home  reserves  its 
accommodation  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind.  The  criterion  of  admission  is  often 
simply  the  inability  of  the  blind  person  to  look  after  his  own  needs.  Several  homes 
exist  which  are  specially  reserved  for  the  mentally  defective  blind  ;  e.g.,  the  State 
Home  of  Eefuge  for  Blind  Women  at  Refsnaes,  Denmark,  and  mentally  defective 
blind  persons  are  sometimes  admitted  to  special  homes  for  the  blind  where  their 
mental  deficiency  is  not  serious.  In  Czechoslovakia,  two  of  the  homes  receive 
deserted  girls  and  women. 

133.  Begging.  —  From  time  immemorial,  the  world  has  been  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  the  blind  beggar  who  has  always  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  charitably 
minded.  Begging  by  blind  persons  is  of  course  only  a  general  part  of  the  problem 
of  mendicancy,  which  in  turn  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  poverty.  So  long  as  special 
provision  was  not  made  for  the*  blind,  it  was  unfair  to  single  out  blind  beggars  as 
undesirables,  but,  in  countries  where  such  provision  is  made,  the  sight  of  blind 
persons  displaying  their  infirmity  in  public  places  has  resulted  in  a  growing  outcry 
against  this  form  of  begging.  The  problem  exists  in  practically  every  country 
and  is  a  very  perplexing  one.  In  practice,  even  where  there  may  be  a  local 
prohibition  against  begging,  the  law  is  not  always  strictly  enforced  in  the  case  of 
bhnd  beggars.  At  one  time,  begging  by  bhnd  persons  was  specially  legalised  in 
some  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

134.  Blind  beggars  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  : 

(1)  Those  who  have  resorted  to  begging  because  they  have  been  denied 
an  opi)ortunity  of  being  trained,  after  loss  of  sight,  for  some  remunerative 
employment  ; 

(2)  Those  who  did  not  become  blind  until  they  were  beyond  the  age  of 
training  and  are  now  helpless  and  destitute  ;  and 

(3)  Those,  a  relatively  small  number,  who,  lacking  character  and  self- 
respect,  beg  rather  than  undertake  more  strenuous  and  less  profitable  work. 
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Adequate  facilities  for  training  and  employment  will  help  materially,  if  not 
entirely,  towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  first  group  ;  adequate  measures  of 
relief  that  of  the  second  ;  while  for  the  third  penal  treatment  may  be  necessary. 
In  Great  Britain,  in  many  towns,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  stop  begging  on  the 
part  of  blind  persons  by  offering  them  assistance  on  condition  that  they  cease  to 
beg.  If  they  continue  to  beg  after  this,  they  are  brought  before  the  magistrates. 
In  some  towns,  this  policy  has  been  successful,  but  the  income  which  a  blind  beggar 
can  secure  in  a  favourable  position  in  a  busy  thoroughfare  may  be  more  than  any 
local  or  public  body  is  either  able  or  willing  to  give.  It  has  been  found  in  practice 
in  England  that  the  suppression  of  blind  beggars  depends  on  the  willingness  of  the 
magistrate  to  convict,  and  he  is  often  reluctant  to  do  so  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
financial  needs  of  the  blind  person  will  be  otherwise  provided.  In  some  places, 
where  begging  has  been  stopped,  the  effect  has  been  merely  to  remove  the  beggars 
to  areas  in  which  less  drastic  measures  have  been  taken.  As  already  indicated, 
five  of  the  States  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  blind  relief  laws  are  in 
force,  have  laid  down  that  beggars  shall  not  be  eligible  for  relief  and,  in  the  Irish 
Free  State,  habitual  mendicants  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  schemes  of 
allowances  by  Local  Authorities  until  the  practice  of  mendicancy  is  discontinued. 
In  Belgium,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  abuse  caused  by  parents  sending 
their  blind  children  to  beg  in  cafes  in  the  Children's  Charter  passed  in  1912,  which 
provides  that  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  on  the  motion  of  the  Public  Minister, 
can  deprive  the  father  and  mother  of  the  control  of  all  or  any  of  their  children  if, 
by  bad  treatment,  the  abuse  of  authority,  injurious  misconduct,  or  gross  neghgence 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  legal  duties,  they  imperil  the  health,  safety  or 
morality  of  their  children.  In  practice,  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  enforce  this  law. 

135.  The  suppression  of  begging  by  bUnd  persons  depends  upon  the  success 
with  which  their  needs  are  met  otherwise.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  begging  should  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  arrangements 
in  force  for  the  training,  employment,  or  relief  of  the  blind. 

Social  Welfare. 

136.  Social  Welfare.  —  Paragraphs  116  to  135  have  described  how  the 
economic  needs  of  the  unemployable  and  necessitous  blind  are  met,  but  the  blind 
have  other  needs  which  require  attention.  A  man  or  woman  who  suddenly  loses 
sight  often  loses  hope  with  it,  and  the  most  humane  and  effectual  work  which  can 
be  done  by  workers  among  the  bhnd  is  to  inspire  hope  and  contentment  by  showing 
the  many  ways  in  which  life  can  still  be  made  worth  while.  In  addition  to  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  which  provide  centraUsed  training  and  employment,  there  are 
in  most  countries  a  number  of  outdoor  associations,  which  organise  the  visiting  of 
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the  blind  in  their  homes.  A  number  of  the  centralised  institutions  also  have  outdoor 
departments.  While  visitation  of  the  blind  in  their  homes  exists  in  many  countries, 
systematic  visitation,  so  as  to  cover  every  blind  person  in  the  country,  is  by  no 
means  general,  but  it  is  attempted  in  at  least  nine  of  the  countries  covered  by  this 
review,  though  in  some  cases  the  whole  country  is  not  covered.  For  example,  in 
Austria,  the  blind  are  only  visited  in  the  large  towns  and,  in  the  E^etherlands, 
visitation  is  limited  to  the  areas  under  the  care  of  branches  of  the  Association  for 
the  Amelioration  of  the  Lot  of  the  Blind.  Visitation  is  by  no  means  general  in 
Greece,  India,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Latvia  and  South  Africa.  The  most 
complete  system  of  home  teaching  and  visitation  is  probably  that  in  force  in 
Great  Britain. 

137.  The  work  of  home  teaching  and  visitation  is  carried  out  either  by 
volunteers  or  by  paid  officers  on  the  staffs  of  the  outdoor  associations  or  institutions. 
In  some  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  of  America,  however,  particularly  where 
State  Commissions  for  the  Blind  have  been  set  up,  and  in  some  areas  in  England 
and  Wales,  this  work  is  organised  by  the  public  authority. 

138.  Qualifications  of  Home  Teachers.  —  It  does  not  appear  that  home 
teachers  or  visitors  outside  Great  Britain  are  required  to  pass  any  special 
examination  or  to  hold  any  special  qualifications  for  their  work.  In  Great  Britain, 
a  definite  professional  qualification  for  home  teachers  is  required,  and  the 
Government  grant  in  respect  of  the  home  teaching  services  is  made  conditional 
on  each  home  teacher  appointed  since  1923  obtaining  it  within  two  years  of  starting 
work.  A  special  examination,  the  syllabus  of  which  is  approved  by  the  State,  is 
conducted  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  it  includes  such  matters  as  a 
knowledge  of  Braille  and  Moon  embossed  type,  simple  handicrafts  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  social  and  welfare  work  including  the  legal  provisions  affecting  the 
blind.  In  Canada  and  Australia,  the  home  visitors  are  trained  at  the  blind  insti- 
tutions. In  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  a  certain  amount  of  the  visitation  is  done 
by  qualified  nurses. 

139.  Home  Teaching.  —  A  good  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  a  home  teaching 
service  may  be  drawn  from  the  extract  from  the  official  '^  Handbook  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  in  England  and  Wales  "  which  is  quoted  in  Appendix  9  under  the 
heading  '^  England  and  Wales  (page  223)  ".  I^ot  only  can  the  home  teachers 
render  these  services,  but,  by  constantly  moving  in  and  out  among  the  people, 
they  can  discover  new  cases  of  blindness  and  watch  for  opportunities  of  applying 
preventive  measures.  In  a  number  of  cases,  home  teachers  add  to  their  other  duties 
that  of  the  supervision  of  home  workers.  Their  specific  duties  as  teachers  are 
mainly  directed  to  teaching  reading  through  embossed  type  and  handicrafts. 
Occupation  of  hand  and  brain  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  unemployable  blind  person. 
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140.  Statistics  with  regard  to  the  home-teaching  services  in  various  countries 
are  not  available.  It  has  been  highly  developed  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  England 
and  Wales  there  are  over  400  home  teachers  at  work  and  in  Scotland  44.  There 
has  been  great  development  in  the  past  ten  years,  particularly  in  England,  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  State  grant.  The  number  of  home  teachers  in  1919  was  less 
than  one-third  of  the  present  number,  while  in  Scotland  the  staff  has  increased 
by  60  per  cent. 

141.  If  efficient  service  is  to  be  given  and  if  visitation  is  to  be  reasonably 
frequent,  the  home  teacher  should  have  a  limited  number  of  blind  persons  to  care 
for  and  a  limited  area  to  cover.  Where  districts  are  wholly  or  mainly  rural  and 
the  blind  are  scattered  and  travelling  facilities  are  poor,  the  number  of  blind  persons 
per  home  teacher  should  be  less  than  in  urban  or  thickly  populated  areas. 
Difficulties  of  transport  have,  however,  been  met  in  a  number  of  cases  in  England 
by  providing  home  teachers  with  small  motor-cars.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  countries 
Like  Canada  and  Australia,  where  the  distances  are  great  and  the  blind  are  relatively 
few,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  same  intensive  service  as  in  a  more  settled  and 
densely  populated   country. 

142.  Much  can  be  done  for  the  happiness  of  the  blind  by  organising  weekly 
or  fortnightly  social  gatherings.  This  is  done  in  a  number  of  places  in  England 
and  is  much  appreciated  by  lonely  blind  persons. 

143.  A  good  home  teacher  can  be  much  helped  by  a  good  organisation  which 
develops  voluntary  social  work  among  the  blind  for,  in  almost  every  area,  volunteers 
can  be  found.  In  many  areas  in  Great  Britain,  local  committees  assist  the  home 
teachers  in  their  work  and  voluntary  workers  visit  and  read  to  the  blind,  accompany 
them  on  walks,  and  organise  entertainments.  By  such  means,  local  interest  in 
the  care  of  the  blind  is  created  or  stimulated.  Similar  local  committees  exist 
in  other  countries  :  e.g.,  ^ew  Zealand,  where  they  do  valuable  work  in  maintaining 
touch  with  all  the  local  blind,  reporting  their  existence  to  the  Institute,  helping 
them  in  their  occupations  and  in  outings  and  recreation.  There  are  local  committees 
also  in  South  Africa. 

144.  In  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  voluntary  associations  among 
the  outdoor  blind  are  recognised  by  the  State  as  a  service  of  value,  and  grants 
are  made  by  the  State  or  by  Local  Authorities  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  their 
work. 
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Chapter  XI.  -  THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 


[Note.  —  See  Appendix  10  (page  245)  and  Appendix  11  (page  254).] 


145.  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness.  —  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
report  to  discuss  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness,  because  its  subject  is 
the  welfare  of  persons  who  are  blind,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  questionnaire  has 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  some  interesting  data  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  publish  this  information  in  Appendix  11  (page  254),  to  which  attention 
may  be  drawn.  Further  useful  information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from 
the  official  Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Blindness  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  London,  in  1922,  and  the  book 
entitled  ^'  Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations  "  by  Eesnick  and  Carris.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  blindness  in  the  German  Census 
of  1925,  but  the  results  are  not  yet  available.     It  may  be  stated  generally  — 

(1)  That  the  systematic  ascertainment  of  the  causes  of  blindness  has 
hitherto  only  been  pursued  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  any  country  ; 

(2)  That  the  campaign  against  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  the  last 
twenty  years  has  had  a  very  considerable  effect  in  reducing  infantile  blindness, 
but  that  there  are  few  exact  data  for  measuring  the  reduction.  One  of  the 
gravest  causes  of  blindness  is  being  stopped  at  its  source  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  age  incidence  of  blindness  is  steadily  rising.  This  is  in  itself  an  immense 
reform,  because  it  means  that  thousands  of  persons  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  blind  for  life  have  their  sight  preserved  during  the  years  of  education 
and  work. 

(3)  A  variety  of  services  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness  exist  in  most  countries.  There  are  eye  hospitals,  charitable 
organisations.  Public  Health  Services,  ophthalmic  benefit  in  National  Health 
Insurance  and  other  insurance  schemes,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  every  case  in  which  eye  trouble  exists  can  be  ascertained  and 
appropriately  dealt  with. 

(4)  Occupational  Causes  of  Blindness.  —  Special  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  the  interesting  memorandum  supplied  by  the  International  Labour  Office  on 
this  subject  which  is  printed  in  Appendix  11  (page  271).  Eesearch  by  such 
bodies    as    the    National    Institute    of    Industrial   Psychology   is    tending   to 
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emphasise  more  and  more  the  serious  economic  waste  consequent,  not  only 
on  accidents  to  the  eyes,  but  also  on  overstrain  of  the  eyes.  In  a  little  book 
called  ''  Industrial  Psychology  "  recently  published,  which  has  been  written 
by  members  of  the  Institute,  the  following  passages  may  be  quoted  : 

^^  Such  an  important  qualification  as  good  vision  receives  relatively 
little  attention  in  engaging  workers,  and  the  prevalence  of  poor  vision 
is  astounding.  On  testing  the  vision  of  3,500  applicants  for  work  of  a 
fine  nature,  less  than  one-third  were  found  to  have  '  normal '  vision  in  both 
eyes.  Of  seventy  workers  who  had  sustained  the  greatest  number 
of  accidents  in  a  particular  plant,  twenty-three  had  vision  less  than  half 
normal  in  one  or  both  eyes,  and  there  were  twenty-three  cases  of 
defective  convergence  or  co-ordination  "  (page  133)  and,  again,  '^  there 
is  evidence  that  the  economic  losses  in  industry  due  to  incorrected  and 
aggravated  defects  in  vision  are  very  high  "  (page  225). 

The  memorandum  referred  to  in  Appendix  11  (page  269)  gives  some  indication 
of  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  industrial  damage  to  the  eyes.  It  is  probable 
that  further  research  will  only  bring  out  into  higher  relief  the  need  for  such 
measures. 

146.  Miscellaneous  Matters.  —  In  Appendix  10  (page  245)  are  grouped  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  subjects  including  : 

(1)  The  blind  who  suffer,  from  mental  or  physical  defects  ; 

(2)  Travelling  facilities  for  the  blind  ; 

(3)  Eadio  facilities  for  the  blind  ; 

(4)  The  control  of  appeals  for  money  by  societies  for  the  blind  ; 

(5)  Leading-dogs  for  the  blind  ; 

(6)  Badges  for  the  blind. 

The  reader  may  be  referred  to  what  is  said  on  these  subjects  in  the  Appendix. 


Chapter   XII.    -   CONCLUSION. 

^  .  147.     An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  disentangle  the 

various  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  to  describe  in  outline  the  measures 
taken  in  different  countries  to  deal  with  them.  After  a  summary  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  care  of  the  blind,  the  report  has  shown  how  differently  the  various 
countries  define  blindness  and  has  analysed  the  statistics  which  are  available. 
It  then  proceeded  to  classify  the  blind  and  describe  in  turn  the  measures  adopted 
for  helping  the  blind  under  school  age,  the  elementary  education  of  the  blind  child, 
the  vocational  training  of  the  blind,  the  employment  of  the  blind,  and  the  care  of 
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tlie  unemployable  and  necessitous  blind.  The  appendices  show  in  greater  detail 
what  has  been  done  in  these  directions,  while  Appendix  5  (page  114)  describes  in 
some  detail  the  history  and  organisation  of  Braille  Literature,  and  other  Appendices 
deal  with  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness  and  various  other  matters. 

148.  Such  a  review  must  necessarily  be,  to  some  extent,  tentative,  because 
it  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  information  available  in  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire,  and  because  each  country  has  a  different  background  of  general 
organisation  for  the  social  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Some  countries  have  highly 
developed  systems  of  social  insurance,  others  have  specific  legislation  for  the  blind, 
others  have  systems  of  old-age  or  disability  pensions,  whether  contributory  or  non- 
contributory,  and  the  systems  of  Poor  Belief  differ  greatly.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  all  these  differences  in  comparing  one  country  with  another.  The 
common  factor  is  the  extent  to  which  reliance  is  placed  on  voluntary  effort  for  the 
assistance  of  the  blind.  Apart  from  education  and  the  Poor  Law,  the  care  of  the 
blind  in  many  countries  depends  almost  entirely  on  voluntary  help.  Even  in  the 
countries  in  which  the  State  takes  a  large  share  in  helping  the  blind,  the  proportion 
of  voluntary  assistance  is  very  considerable.  For  example,  in  England  and  Wales, 
where  State  action  is  highly  developed,  in  1924-25,  the  voluntary  societies  for  the 
blind  were  estimated  to  have  raised  £420,000,  while  the  State  contributed  in 
1928-29  £433,000  in  paying  old-age  pensions  to  blind  persons  between  the  ages 
of  50  and  70  and  £126,000  in  grants  for  workshop  employees,  home  workers,  home 
teachers,  homes,  hostels  and  other  services,  and  the  Local  Authorities  contributed 
more  than  £300,000.  These  sums  amount  to  more  than  £1,250,000  and  show  that 
the  care  of  the  bUnd  involves  large  expenditure. 

149.  It  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  variety  of  the  conditions  in  different  countries, 
to  make  any  recommendations  of  general  application.  What  suits  one  country 
may  be  entirely  unsuitable  in  another  whose  organisation  of  social  services  is 
different,  whose  financial  resources  are  not  comparable,  or  whose  political  organisa- 
tion may  introduce  new  factors.  The  methods  suitable  for  a  centralised  State, 
whether  in  finance  or  organisation,  will  not  necessarily  be  suitable  in  a  federal 
State. 

150.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  nations  can  and  should 
profit  by  the  experience  of  one  another  in  the  care  of  the  blind.  Apart  from  the 
efforts  of  individual  investigators,  little  has  been  done  hitherto  in  this  direction. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  report  may  lead  the  way  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
done,  and  may  stimulate  a  pooling  of  experience  among  administrators,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  blind.  Much  good  might  be  done  if  information  were  collected 
systematically  and  made  available.  It  is  in  this  hope  that  the  report  has  been  drawn 
up  and  published. 


APPENDICES 
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Appendix  1. 

FORM  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE. 


1.   (a)  Are  there  any  accepted  definitions  of  blindness? 

(b)  If  so,  please  state  them  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  definition  is  used. 

(c)  Is  the  definition  the  same  for  children  as  for  adults'? 

1.  How  is  the  welfare  of  the  blind  administered?  — I.  e.,  whether  wholly  or  partly 
by  the  I^ational  or  Federal  Government,  State  or  province.  Local  Authority 
or  voluntary  agencies. 

3.  If  wholly  or  partly  by  the  ISTational  or  Federal  Government,  State  or  province  : 

{a)  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  obligations?  (b)  By  or  through 
what  bodies  are  these  obligations  carried  out?  (c)  To  what  extent  is  the 
work  subsidised  from  public  funds? 

4.  (a)  What  services  (if  any)  are  provided  for  blind  persons  not  resident  in  institu- 

tions for  the  blind  and  by  whom?  (b)  Are  the  blind  visited  and  instructed 
in  their  own  homes,  and  (c)  if  so,  is  it  necessary  for  the  visitors  to  have  any 
special  qualifications,  by  examination  or  otherwise. 

5.  What  provision  is  made  and  by  whom  for  : 

(i)     Blind  children  under  school  age? 

(ii)  (a)  The  education  and  elementary  training  (industrial  or  other)  of  children 
of  school  age?  (b)  Between  what  ages  are  blind  children  required  to  attend 
school?     (c)  Is  any  maintenance  allowance  given  to  such  school  children? 

(iii)  The  training  (and  maintenance  while  under  training)  of  blind  persons 
beyond  school  age  in  industrial  or  professional  occupations? 

(iv)  The  employment  of  trained  blind  workers  in  (a)  special  institutions  for 
the  blind,  (b)  their  own  homes,  (c)  in  ordinary  workshops  and  factories, 
and  (d)  elsewhere? 

(v)  (a)  Providing  financial  assistance  to  blind  persons  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  are  incapable  of  being  employed,  and  (b)  for  promoting  their  social 
welfare? 

(vi)   Blind  persons  who  are  also  physically  or  mentally  defective? 

(vii)  Providing  Homes  and  Hostels  for  the  Blind? 

6.  Are  there  any  old-age  or  disability  pensions  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and, 

if  so,  under  what  conditions  are  they  given? 

7.  Are  blind  persons  dealt  with  in  any  National  Sickness  or  Disability  Insurance 

Scheme? 
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8.  What  are  the  main  occupations  carried  on  by  the  blind  :  * 

(i)     In  special  workshops  for  the  blind? 

(ii)    In  their  own  homes? 

(m)  In  professions'? 

(iv)    In  ordinary  factories? 

(v)     Otherwise? 

9.  (a)  On  what  basis  are  earnings  calculated  in  workshops  for  the  blind?    (b)  Are 
these  earnings  supplemented?     (c)  If  so,  on  what  basis? 

10.    Has  any  investigation  been  made  for  developing  new  industries  for  the  blind 


^     11. 


and,  if  so, 


with  what  result? 


(a)  What  is  the  total  number  of  blind  persons,  male  and  female,  in  the  country? 

(b)  What  is  the  proportion  of  blind  persons  to  every  1,000  persons  of  the 
general  population  of  the  country?  (c)  What  definition  of  blindness  is 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  these  figures? 

Please  append  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  number  and  classification  of  the 
blind  if  available  ;  also  any  statistics  that  may  be  available  concerning  the 
causes  of  blindness. 


12.  Is  there  any  organised  work  being  conducted  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and,  if  so,  of  what  nature,  and  by  whom  conducted? 
Please  furnish  in  duplicate  a  copy  of  any  official  publications.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, etc.,  relating  specifically  to  the  blind.  Also  a  list  of  the  principal 
institutions  and  societies  for  the  blind  in  the  country,  with,  if  possible,  copies 
of  their  last  annual  report  and  any  other  reports  of  interest  on  the  subject. 

*  Statement  of  Industries  carried  on  and  Articles  made  by  the  blind  in  Great  Britain. 


1.     In  Institutions. 


Industries. 
Basket  and  cane  work. 

Bedding. 

Boots. 
Brushes. 

Carpentry. 
Chair-seating. 
Firewood. 
Hand-knitting.        / 
Machine -knitting.  '' 
Mats. 

Making  knitting  needles  and 

stair  rods. 
Piano -tuning  and  repairing. 
Printing  and  bookbinding. 
Rope,  twine  and  net -making. 
Upholstery. 
Wire -work. 


Articles  made. 

Hampers,  commercial,  sport  and  household 

baskets  of  all  kinds. 
Mattresses    and    palliasses    of    all    kinds, 

cushions,  repair  work. 
Making  and  repairing. 
Commercial,  household  and  fancy  of  various 

kinds. 
Household  furniture,  trays,  etc. 
Rush  and  cane. 
Firelighters,  kindling,  etc. 

Knitted,  clothing  (almost  any  articles). 

Commercial  and  household  coir  and  coco- 

fibre  mats,  and  ship -fenders. 
Needles   and  rods   of  sicaloid   and  erinoid 

composition. 

Books  and  magazines. 

Repairs. 

Mattresses,  brushes,  riddles. 


Industry  does  not  pay  at  present.     Information  as  to  any  special  machines  used  would  be  welcome. 
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2.     In  their  own  homes. 


Braille  copying. 
Baskets. 

Boots. 

Brushes. 

Cane -work. 

Crochet -work. 

Hand-knitting. 

Hand-knitting. 

Leather-craft. 

Machine-knitting. 

Mats. 

Nets. 

Eaffia-work. 

Fancy-sewing. 

Taxidermy. 

Woodwork. 


Commercial,    household    and   fancy    of    all 

kinds. 
Making  and  repairing. 
Pitch  pan  variety  and  wire -drawn  work. 
Small  basket-ware,  trays,  etc. 
General. 
General. 

Garments,  socks,  small  household  articles. 
Simple  purses  and  slippers. 
Garments,  socks,  etc. 

Commercial  and  household  coco -fibre  mats. 
Bags,  hammocks,  etc. 
Fancy  household  articles. 
Cosy  covers,  table  centres,  etc. 
Stuffed  birds  and  animals. 
Small  household  and  fancy  articles. 


3.     In  Professions,  etc.    Commercial  travellers  and  salesmen. 

Law. 
Massage. 

Ministry  of  religion. 

Music,  including  organists,  piano -tuning  and  teaching. 
Poultry  farming. 

Teaching  at  school,  in  homes  and  elsewhere. 
Typing. 
Lecturing. 
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Appendix  2. 

LIST  OF  COUNTRIES  TO  WHOM  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

WAS  ADDRESSED. 


Argentine 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Eica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 


Great  Britain 
(England    and    Wales, 

Scotland). 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
India 

Irish  Free  State 
Italy 
Japan 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Paraguay 


Persia 
Peru 
Poland 
Portugal 
eoumania 
Salvador 

Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes (Kingdom  of) 

SlAM 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union   of  Soviet 

Socialist  Eepublics 

United  States  of 

America 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 
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Appendix  3. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES, 


AUSTRALIA. 

The  Victorian  Charities  Board  has  adopted  three  definitions  : 

1.  Total  blindness  means  inability  with  both  eyes  to  count  fingers  at  a 
distance  of  from  2  to  3  metres  in  any  circumstances. 

2.  Almost  total   blindness    means  vision   of   less    than   6/60ths    in    any 
circumstances. 

3.  Partial  blindness  means  vision  of  less  than  6/36ths. 

AUSTRIA. 

For  Census  of  1910  :  '^In  addition  to  the  totally  blind,  persons  whose  sight  is 
not  sufficiently  good  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way  in  places  unknown  to  them, 
or  to  count  at  a  distance  of  1  metre  the  outspread  fingers  of  a  hand  against  a  dark 
background,  shall  be  considered  as  blind  ". 

For  Census  of  1923  :  ^'Persons  who  are  unable  to  find  their  way  by  use  of  their 
visual  faculty  or  who,  owing  to  bad  sight,  are  unable  to  follow  lessons  in  school  ''. 

For  official  use  in  general  welfare  work  for  the  blind  and  men  disabled  in  the 
war,  in  institutions,  etc.,  there  are  many  further  definitions,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
based  on  the  conception  of  practical  blindness,  i.e.,  visualcapacity  representing  not 
more  than  l/20th  to  l/25th  of  the  normal,  and  rendering  the  person  in  question 
incapable  of  finding  his  or  her  way  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sight. 

The  definitions  are  identical  for  children  and  adults. 

RELGIUM. 

There  is  no  official  definition  of  blindness,  but  those  are  considered  blind  who, 
through  weakness  of  sight,  are  unable  to  find  their  way  about  or  to  follow  the 
normal  instruction  of  sighted  persons.  This  definition  particularly  applies  to  the 
scholastic  population  from  3  to  21  years. 

CANADA. 

The  statistics  of  blindness  in  Canada  outside  Quebec  depend  on  the  registration 
carried  out  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  figures  on  March 
31st,  1927,  were  4,461  and,  in  addition,  251  in  Quebec.  For  this  purpose,  the 
definition  of  blindness  principally  obtaining  is  10  per  cent  vision  in  the  better  eye 
or  under,  though  there  are  still  a  few  cases  to  be  weeded  out  who  were  unofficially 
registered  and  whose  vision  is  in  excess ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number 
of  cases  reported  or  rumoured  but  not  yet  registered.  The  definition  is  also  used  in 
determining  eligibility  of  blind  children  and  adults  for  education  or  services  on 
account  of  blindness.  The  definition  is  the  same  for  children  as  for  adults.  In 
applying  the  definition,  20  per  cent  is  allowed  in  special  cases  of  rapid  deterioration. 
The  10-per-cent  definition  is  applied  with  latitude  in  the  case  of  children,  and  in 
the  case  of  adults  when  a  clouded  or  restricted  field  renders  the  remaining  vision 
practically  useless  for  employment  or  continuous  use. 
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I*^ova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  :  There  is  no  definition  of  blindness  in  the 
Acts  respecting  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  Canadian 
National  Institute's  definition  is  adopted. 

In  Manitoba,  it  is  stated  that  the  definition  is  10  per  cent  for  the  adult  blind 
and  20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  children. 

In  Alberta  :  '^  If  a  child's  sight  is  such  that  it  cannot  acquire  an  education  except 
by  using  Braille  or  similar  systems,  we  consider  him  a  suitable  candidate  for  one  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  ". 

^'  There  is  no  accepted  definition  of  blindness  in  Saskatchewan.  " 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

No  accepted  definitions  of  blindness  have  been  issued  as  yet.  It  is,  however, 
defined  both  scientifically  and  practically  in  the  same  way  for  children  as  for  adults. 
Scientifically,  it  is  defined  as  a  state  in  which  no  light,  however  strong,  can  be 
perceived;  and,  for  practical  purposes,  as  a  state  in  which  the  afflicted  person's 
vision  is  diminished  so  much  that  he  cannot  count  the  fingers  of  a  hand  at  a  distance 
of  over  1  metre. 

A  Census  of  the  blind  in  Czechoslovakia  has  not  yet  been  taken,  but  is  now  being 
put  in  hand,  a  beginning  being  made  with  Bohemia.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Census, 
a  blind  man  is  considered  to  be,  not  only  one  who  cannot  see  anything,  but  also  one 
whose  sight  is  affected  to  the  extent  of  not  being  able  to  walk  about  in  a  strange 
place,  and  to  count  at  all  the  number  of  fingers  held  up  before  him  at  a  distance  of 
1  metre  in  daylight  against  a  dark  background.  A  partly  blind  person  is  one  whose 
sight  is  weakened  so  that  he  cannot  read  or  write  even  with  the  assistance  of  glasses, 
and  who  by  daylight  cannot  count -the  number  of  fingers  held  against  a  dark 
background  at  a  distance  of  3  metres  with  each  eye  but  who  yet  can  see  to  the  extent 
of  being  able  to  walk,  though  with  difficulty,  in  a  strange  place.  One-eyed  persons 
do  not  come  into  the  definition  at  all. 

DENMARK. 

The  definition  for  children  is  such  weakness  of  vision  that  the  child  cannot  follow 
ordinary  education.  For  adults,  assistance,  not  involving  consequences  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  is  given  in  practice  to  persons  whose  visual  acuity  is  less  than  6/60ths.  The 
invalidity  pension  is  given  when  the  capacity  for  work  is  reduced  to  less  than 
one-third  of  the  normal. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  enumeration  of  blind  persons  in  the  Census  was  discontinued  after  the 
Census  of  1911,  '^  in  vicAv  of  the  generally  recognised  fact  that  reliable  information 
upon  these  subjects  cannot  be  expected  in  returns  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
individuals  afflicted  ".  In  the  1911  Census,  only  totally  blind  persons  were 
included. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  defines  a  blind  person  for  the  purposes  of  a 
blind  old-age  pension  as  one  who  is  ''  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential  ".  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  issued  two 
circulars  (No.  681  of  March  29th,  1926,  and  No.  780  of  April  27th,  1927)  on  the 
definition  of  blindness,  ^.e.,  on  the  interpretation  of  the  general  definition  in  the  Act 
into  terms  which  can  be  applied  by  oculists  in  examining  individual  cases.   In  a  report 
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of  July  21st,  1915,  the  ophthalmological  section  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Medicine 
stated  that  precise  numerical  formulse  of  visual  acuity  are  shown  as  guides,  and 
proceeds  as  follows  : 

^'Experience  shows  that  persons  whose  acuity  of  vision  (refractive  errors 
being  corrected)  is  below  l/20th  of  the  normal  (3/60ths  Snellen)  are  usually 
unable  to  perform  work  requiring  eyesight,  while  persons  with  vision  better 
than  1/lOth  (6/60ths  Snellen)  are  usually  able  to  perform  some  such  work. 
Persons  with  intermediate  degrees  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  ;  much  depends 
on  intelligence  and  bodily  strength,  and  much  on  the  nature  of  the  blindness. 
A  person  whose  so-called  blindness  depends  on  defects  in  the  centre  of  the 
visual  field  may  fail  to  reach  a  given  standard,  and  yet  be  able  to  perform  some 
kinds  of  work  requiring  eyesight,  while  another  person  suffering  from  great 
contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  may  surpass  the  same  standard  and  yet  be 
unable  to  walk  alone  or  to  do  any  kind  of  work  requiring  eyesight." 

The  Ministry  of  Health,  in  the  light  of  six  years'  experience  since  the  passing 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  sums  up  the  position  in  the  second  circular  referred 
to  as  follows  : 

'^  A  visual  acuity  greater  than  6/60ths  with  the  most  suitable  glasses  may 
therefore  be  regarded,  in  the  absence  of  such  counterbalancing  conditions  as 
great  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  marked  nystagmus,  as  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  person  is  not  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight 
is  essential.  But  the  degree  of  visual  acuity  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
sole  determining  factor  and  due  consideration  should,  of  course,  be  given  to 
all  the  visual  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  that  only  the  visual 
conditions  should  be  taken  into  account  and  other  bodily  or  mental  infirmities 
should  be  disregarded.  The  test  to  be  applied  is  not  whether  a  person  is  unable 
to  pursue  his  normal  occupation  or  any  particular  occupation,  but  whether  he 
is  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential." 

The  above  definitions  relate  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  there  is  a 
separate  definition  for  educational  purposes.  Section  69  of  the  Education  Act,  1921, 
provides  that  for  educational  purposes  "the  expression  'blind'  means  too  blind  to 
be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  schoolbooks  used  by  children". 

FRANCE. 

The  last  Census  figures  of  blindness  in  France  date  from  1911,  when  a  blind 
man  was  defined  as  ''one  who  does  not  possess  more  than  l/20th  of  normal  vision, 
^.e.,  who  has  only  a  perception  of  light  and  cannot  use  his  sight  for  work  ".  This 
definition  is  also  used  by  commissions  for  the  examination  of  the  degree  of  invalidity 
and  the  determining  of  the  pensions  to  which  blindness  gives  a  right.  The  definition 
is  the  same  for  children  as  for  adults.  There  is  no  statutory  definition  of 
blindness,  but  the  following  medical  definition  is  used  for  various  purposes  : 
"Blindness  is  a  permanent  and  incurable  weakening  of  the  vision  carried  to  such 
a  point  that  those  affected  cannot  get  about  alone  ". 

This  definition  is  used  for  various  certificates,  e.g.^  for  the  admission  of 
residential  inmates  to  the  Hospice  national  des  Quinze-Vingts,  for  institutions  of 
placement  and  re-education,  for  transport  companies  and  for  workmen's 
compensation. 
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GERMANY. 


An  official  definition  of  blindness  is  given  in  the  executive  provisions  for  the 
Eeich  Ordinary  Belief  Law  of  May  12th,  1920,  in  the  Law  supplementary  thereto 
of  June  30th,  1923,  and  in  the  amended  text  of  this  Law  of  July  31st,  1925  {Reich 
Legal  Gazette,  I,  pages  166  et  seq.).  According  to  this  definition,  any  person  must 
be  considered  as  blind  whose  sight  is  not  more  than  l/25th  of  the  normal.  This 
provision,  however,  only  applies  to  officers  and  men  blinded  in  the  war. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  general  Census  in  1925,  the  following  definition  was 
issued  :  ^^In  addition  to  the  totally  blind,  all  persons  whose  sight  is  so  bad  that, 
even  equipped  with  suitable  spectacles,  they  cannot  find  their  way  about  in  places 
unfamiliar  to  them  or  count  at  a  distance  of  1  metre  the  outspread  fingers  of  a  hand 
against  a  dark  background  shall  be  considered  as  blind.  Persons  who  are  blind 
in  one  eye  only  are  not  regarded  as  blind."  This  definition  applies  equally  to 
children  and  adults. 

GREECE. 

There  is  no  official  definition  of  blindness,  but  those  are  considered  blind  whose 
vision  is  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  they  can  neither  guide  themselves  nor 
perceive  the  contours  of  objects. 

HUNGARY. 

There  is  no  official  definition,  but  a  person  is  generally  considered  blind, 
especially  at  school  age,  if  he  is  not  able  to  count  the  fingers  of  a  hand  held  before 
him  at  a  distance  of  about  1  metre.  The  definition  applies  in  the  same  way  for 
adults  as  children. 

INDIA. 

There  appears  to  be  no  official  definition  of  blindness,  but,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Census,  persons  are  entered  as  blind  only  if  they  are  totally  blind  in  both  eyes. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE. 

The  definition  is  the  same  as  in  England  and  Wales.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
Census  of  1911,  there  was  no  precise  definition,  but  the  Census  returns  were  filled 
in  by  the  persons  concerned. 

ITALY. 

The  only  official  definition  in  force  is  that  applying  to  war  pensions,  which  is 
laid  down  in  Decree  1491  of  July  1923,  Table  A,  Article  13,  as  follows  :  '^Organic 
and  incurable  alterations  of  both  eyes  with  a  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity  so  that 
fingers  can  hardly  be  counted  at  a  short  distance." 
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JAPAN. 

There  is  no  statutory  definition  of  blindness,  but  the  following  standards  of 
disability  due  to  disease  of  the  eye  have  been  adopted  : 

(a)  Under  the  Pension  Act  :  A  person  whose  sight  in  both  eyes  cannot 
discern  the  test  mark  0.1  at  the  distances  respectively  of  0.5  metre  or  more, 
1  metre  or  more,  or  2  metres  or  more. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  the  examination  of  conscripts  :  A  person  who 
cannot  discern  the  test  mark  0.1  at  a  distance  of  1/3  of  a  metre  from  the  eye. 

{c)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  at  the  time  of  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  blind  : 

(^)      A  person  who  has  no  sense  of  light  at  all  ; 
(ii)     A  person  who  has  a  slight  sense  of  light  ; 

(m)    A  person  who   cannot   discern  the  number   of  fingers   at   the 
distance  of  1  metre  or  more. 

(d)  For  statistical  purposes,  see  Appendix  4. 

LATVIA. 

A  person  is  defined  officially  for  practical  purposes  as  blind  whose  visual 
faculty  does  not  permit  him  to  guide  himself.  In  the  Bill  for  Invalidity  Pensions 
in  consequence  of  industrial  accident,  it  is  proposed  to  define  an  eye  as  blind  if  its 
visual  faculty  is  less  than  0.05,  which  is  the  definition  used  for  military  service. 
The  definition  is  the  same  for  children  as  for  adults.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Census 
of  1920,  the  enumerators  were  not  given  a  uniform  definition  of  blindness  and  the 
blind  themselves  gave  information  of  their  visual  faculty. 

LUXEMBURG. 

There  is  no  official  definition  of  blindness,  but  in  the  Law  of  August  7th,  1923, 
making  the  education  of  the  blind  compulsory,  children  are  defined  as  blind  whose 
sight  is  such  that  they  cannot  be  instructed  in  a  class  of  normal  children. 

NETHERLANDS. 

A  commission  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  for  the  study  of  questions 
relative  to  the  blind  has  issued  the  following  definition  of  blindness  : 

{a)  For  adults  :  Visual  acuity  of  the  better  eye  (refractive  errors  being 
corrected)  of  1  %/60ths  or  less  in  the  case  of  the  normal  visual  field. 

(b)  For  children  under  14  years  of  age  :  Visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye 
(refractive  errors  being  corrected),  5/60ths  or  less.  When  the  visual  field  is 
contracted,  the  person  affected  may  be  regarded  as  blind  even  if  his  visual 
acuity  is  better. 

The  above  definition  is  generally  used  to  decide  whether  a  person  is  blind  or 
not,  e.g.,  for  admission  of  children  to  schools  for  the  blind  and,  in  the  case  of  adults, 
for  admission  to  workshops  for  the  blind  or  for  financial  assistance  from  the  commune. 


—  so- 
other factors  are  taken  into  account,  e.g.,  state  of  health,  intelligence,  adaptability, 
character,  age,  social  position,  etc. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Census,  the  following  questions  were  asked  : 

In  1889  :     {a)    Is  he  blind  ? 

{h)  Does  he  receive  or  has  he  received  education  special  to  the 
blind  ? 

In  1909  :      The  same  questions. 

In  1920  :    {a)    Was  he  born  blind  or  has  he  become  blind  at  so  young  an  age 

that  he  will  not  be  able  to  receive  ordinary  instruction  ? 

(6)    Has  he  become  blind  at  a  more  advanced  age  ? 

(c)  Is  he  receiving  or  has  he  received  special  blind  education  and, 
if  yes,  what  is  the  name  of  the  establishment  ? 

For  the  last  Census,  persons  who  are  to  be  entered  as  blind  : 

1.  When  an  oculist  has  declared  that  the  person  is  blind. 

2.  In  the  case  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  when  the  sight  is  so  defective 
that  the  child  is  not  or  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  follow  ordinary  elementary 
education. 

3.  In  the  case  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  : 

{a)  When  solely  because  of  his  bad  sight  the  person  is  not  in  a  position 
to  go  out  into  the  street  without  a  guide  ; 

{h)  When  he  is  not  able  in  a  place  suitably  lighted  to  distinguish  the 
number  of  fingers  shown  to  him  at  a  distance  of  2  metres  on  a 
dark  background. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  only  specific  definition  of  blindness  used  to  any  extent  is  that  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Pensions  Department  in  determining  whether  an  applicant  for  the 
blind  pension  comes  within  the  category  of  total  blindness.  For  the  practical 
purposes  of  the  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Auckland,  no  specific  definition  is 
used.  Each  case  is  decided  according  to  circumstances,  that  is,  according  to 
whether  the  degree  of  deficiency  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  individual  from  following 
some  occupation  without  the  special  assistance  of  the  Institute.  The  definition 
of  blindness  under  the  Pensions  Act  is  as  follows  :  '^For  the  purpose  of  pension, 
the  term  '  total  blindness '  is  defined  as  a  degree  of  permanent  and  irremediable 
visual  defect  in  which  the  vision  in  each  eye  is  not  greater  than  l/60th". 

Blind  people  do  not  become  eligible  for  the  pension  until  they  are  20  years  of 
age,  so  that  the  foregoing  definition  is  not  ordinarily  applied  to  children ;  but  at  the 
Institute  children  are  accepted  who,  as  adults,  would  not  be  described  in  the 
ordinary  way  as  being  blind,  but  who,  as  children,  have  insufficient  sight  to  undertake 
the  usual  course  of  education  in  a  sighted  school. 

NORWAY. 

There  is  a  definition  of  blindness  in  the  law  on  the  education  of  the  blind  which 
is  applicable  to  blind  persons  from  the  ages  of  8  to  21  years,  or  23  years  in  special 
cases.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Census,  those  are  regarded  as  blind  who  do  not  see 
sufficiently  to  walk  alone. 
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POLAND. 

The  definition  for  the  purposes  of  the  Census  was  "  persons  totally  blind  or  too 
blind  to  be  able  to  count  fingers  at  a  distance  of  a  metre  on  a  dark  background,  and 
whose  vision  is  no  use  for  moving  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  ". 

RUSSIA,  USSR. 

Persons  are  almost  everywhere  regarded  as  blind  whose  visual  acuity  is  l/20th 
or  less. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  definition  of  a  blind  person  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  applies  equally 
in  Scotland  as  in  England,  and  similar  instructions  to  those  quoted  in  the  England 
and  Wales  Section  of  this  Appendix  have  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health  for  Scotland. 

There  is  no  definition  of  blindness  for  educational  purposes,  but  the  standard 
generally  adopted  is  the  same  as  that  laid  down  by  statute  in  England  and  Wales. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  only  definition  in  force  is  for  school  purposes,  where  blind  means  "  too  blind 
to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  schoolbooks  used  by  children  ".  'No  recognised 
definition  has  been  adopted  for  adults.  Blind  persons  are  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  Poor  Belief  Fund  if  a  medical  practitioner  certifies  that, 
by  reason  of  their  blindness,  they  are  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

SWEDEN. 

There  is  no  official  definition  of  blindness,  but  a  person  is  generally  regarded  as 
blind  who  cannot  count  the  fingers  of  a  hand  at  a  distance  of  1  metre.  Children 
are  considered  to  be  blind  when  the  sight  is  so  weakened  that  they  cannot  with 
advantage  partake  of  ordinary  school  instruction. 

SWITZERLAND. 

For  Census  purposes,  a  person  is  regarded  as  blind  who  is  incapable  of  counting 
fingers  at  a  distance  greater  than  a  metre. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  Census,  the  instructions  to  the 
enumerators  in  1910  ran  as  follows  :  "  If  a  person  is  either  totally  blind  or  partially 
blind,  in  both  eyes,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  even  with  the  help  of  glasses,  write 
^ Blind'."  In  the  1920  Census,  the  instruction  ran  :  "  Include  as  blind  any  person 
who  cannot  see  well  enough  to  read  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  The  test  in  the  case 
of  infants  must  be  whether  they  can  apparently  distinguish  forms  and  objects,  and, 
in  the  case  of  older  persons  who  are  illiterate,  whether  they  can  presumably  see  well 
enough  to  read  if  they  knew  how  to  read.  Do  not  include  any  person  who  is  blind 
in  one  eye  only." 

There  are  a  number  of  definitions  of  blindness  In  the  different  States  for  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  the  blind.     Particulars  of  these  are  given  in  Appendix  9. 
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Appendix  4. 

STATISTICS  OF  BLINDNESS, 


Note.  —  The  information  in  this  appendix  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
replies  to  the  questionnaire  and  such  Census  publications  as  '' The  Blind  in  the 
United  States,  1910,  "  and  "  1920  ". 

Under  each  country,  practically  all  the  data  sent  have  been  included,  and, 
where  stated,  the  definition  of  blindness  used  for  the  figures  is  quoted. 

Generally,  it  is  desirable  to  use  statistics  of  blindness  derived  from  censuses  with 
caution  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  blind  "  and  also 
because  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  competent  ophthalmologist's  opinion  on 
everyone  enumerated  as  blind,  and  the  standards  of  enumerators  or  of  persons 
making  returns  vary. 

Table  I  brings  into  one  connected  view  all  the  countries  replying  to  the 
questionnaire. 

Table  II  quotes  the  figures  given  in  the  Introduction  to  "  The  Blind  in  the 
United  States,  1910  ",  for  the  other  countries  taking  censuses  of  blindness,  but 
the  figures  are  usually  older  than  those  in  Table  I.  The  United  States  Census  of  1910 
gave  figures  for  the  areas  in  Tables  I  and  II  and  found  that  then  the  blind  population 
was  1,194,346  and  the  total  population  874,376,489,  or  136.6  blind  per  100,000  of  the 
total  population.  They  stated  that  the  countries  represented  about  half  the  total 
estimated  population  of  the  world  and,  on  that  basis,  the  total  blind  population  of 
the  world  in  1910  would  be  about  2,390,000.  They  added  that  the  figure  should 
probably  be  higher  because  the  unenumerated  half  is  largely  less  civilised. 
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Table  I. 


Countries  replying  to  the  Questionnaire  for  which  Statistics 

are  available. 


Country 


Australia    

Austria  1 

Belgium    

Canada  

Czechoslovakia    .... 

Denmark    

England  and  Wales  . 

France    

Germany  ^    

Greece  

Hungary 

India  (including 

ISTative  States) 
Irish  Free  State  .  .  . 

Italy 

Japan  ^  

Latvia 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Northern  Ireland    .  . 

Norway    

Poland  4 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

U.S.A.  (continental). 


Year 


1921 
1910 
1922 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1927 
1911 
1925 
1920 
1920 

1921 
1911 
1911 
1928 
1920 
1920 
1928 
1911 
1920 
1921 
1927 
1920 
1920 
1920 


Estimate 

or 

Census 

or 

Register 

(E,  C   or   R) 


c 
c 

E 
E 
E 

C 
E 

C 
C 

c 
c 

c 
c 
c 

E 

c 
c 

E 

c 

c 
c 

E 

c 
c 
c 


Total 
population 


5 

,435, 

6 

,334, 

7 

589, 

9 

519, 

14 

356, 

3 

434, 

39. 

290, 

39 

209, 

59 

702, 

5 

536, 

7 

980, 

318 

942, 

3 

,155, 

34 

,671, 

49 

,403, 

1 

,596, 

6 

,865, 

1 

,344, 

1 

,235, 

2 

,649, 

25 

,225, 

4 

,895, 

5 

,904, 

3 

880, 

105 

,710, 

734 
800 
806 
000 
600 
555 
000 
518 
413 
375 
143 

480 
000 
377 

800 
131 
314 
384 
219 
775 
000 
000 
489 
032 
620 


763,867,565 


Blind 
population 


3 
4 

2 

4 

About  7 

46 

28 

34 

5 

5 

479 
3 

28 

51 
3 
3 
About 
1 
2 

16 
6 
3 
2 

52 


154 

581 
778 
712 
000 
800 
822 
945 
703 
384 
783 

637 
250 
211 

874 
588 
822 
650 
062 
687 
144 
939 
090 
260 
567 


801,443 


Number 
of  blind 

per  100,000 
of 

population 


58 
72 
36 
49 
48 
52 

119 
73 
58 

107 
72 

150 

103 

81 

105 

224 

55 

48 

85 

101 

64 

141 

52 

58 

49 


104 


^  I.e.,  figures  of  1910  Census  limited  to  area  of  present  Kepublic,  excluding  the  Burgenland. 
^  Excluding  Saar,  Wtirttemberg  and  Liibeck. 

^  Excluding  Tokyo  and  eight  other  prefectures.     Year  is  not  stated,  probably  1928. 
^  Excluding  Upper  Silesia,  city  of  V^ilno,  and  districts  of  Troki,  Oszmiana  and  Swieciany  of 
the  province  of  Wilno. 
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Table  II. 


Extract  from  the  United  States  CenkSus  Eeport  of  1910  ("The  Blind 

IN  THE  United  States,  1910")  for  the  Areas  not  included  in  Table  I,  and  for 

WHICH  Census  Figures  were  available.  Later  Figures  have  been  included 

FOR  Argentina,  Bulgaria,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Egypt,  Mexico,  Philippine 

Islands  and  Portugal. 


Country 


Year 


North  'America. 

Bahama  Islands 

Bermuda  Islands 

British  Honduras    

Danish  Antilles 

Grenada  

Jamaica 

Mexico 

NcAvf  oundland  &  Labrador 

St.  Lucia 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  .  .  . 

U.S.A.  :  Hawaii 

Porto  Eico   

South  America. 

Argentina  ^    

Bolivia^ 

Chile 

Uruguay    

Em^ope. 

Bulgaria    

Cyprus 

Finland. 

Gibraltar 

Isle  of  Man  &  Channel  Is. 

Malta  and  Gozo    

Portugal  * 

Eoumania 

Eussia  (European)^    .... 
Serbia    


1901 
1901 
1901 
1911 
1901 
1911 
1921 
1911 
1901 
1901 
1910 
1910 


1914 
1900 
1920 
1908 


1910 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1911 
1901 
1920 
1899 
1897 
1900 


Total   population 


53,735 

20,961 

37,479 

27,086 

63,438 

831,383 

14,334,780 

242,619 

49,883 

273,899 

'191,909 

1,118,012 


7,885,237 
1,633,610 
3,753,799 
1,042,686 


4,337,513 
237,152 

2,712,562 

27,460 

148,915 

207,890 

6,032,991 

5,956,690 
102,845,117 

2,492,882 


Blind   population 


135 

13 

59 

77 

68 

1,740 

16,251 

287 

122 

512 

180 

1,603 


6,857 
2,126 
2,910 

842 


4,485 

1,732 

3,229 

33 

155 

418 

6,717 

4,967 

207,368 

2,419 


Number  of 

blind  per  100,000 

total  j)opulation 


251 

1 

157 
284 
107 
209 
113 
118 
244 
186 
93 
143 


87 
130 

77 
80 


103 
730 
119 
120 
104 
201 
111 

83 
201 

97 


^  Ratio  is  not  given  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  involved. 

^  Exclusive  of  uncivilised  Indians. 

^  Enumerated  population  only. 

*  Includes  Azores  and  Madeira. 


Including  Poland,  but  exclusive  of  Finland. 
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Table  II. 


Continued. 


Country 


Asia. 

Ceylon     

Formosa^    

Hong-Kong  ^ 

Philippine  Islands^  .... 
Eussia  (Asiatic)  ^ 

Africa. 

Egypt  ^    

Gambia 

Mauritius  and 

Dependencies 

St.  Helena    

Seychelles  Islands 

Sierra  Leone 

Uganda  Protectorate  ^   . 
Union  of  South  Africa 


Year 


1921 
1905 
1911 
1918 
1897 


1917 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1911 
1911 


Uotal  population 


4,498,605 

3,039,751 

438,873 

10,314,310 

22,794,904 


12,750,918 
13,456 


378,195 

5,200 

19,258 

76,655 

2,462,469 

5,973,394 


Blind  population 


Number  of 
blind  per  100.000 
total  population 


4,005 

15,675 

225 

8,667 

40,532 


155,511 
35 

598 
3 

22 

78 

7,823 

6,550 


89 

515 

51 

84 

177 


1,219 


158 
1 

1 

101 
317 
109 


Enumerated  po^Dulation  only. 

Chinese  population. 

Civilised  population. 

Caucasus,  Siberia  and  Central  Asia. 

Exclusive  of  estimated  Bedwahi  population. 

Native  population  in  administered  districts. 


AUSTRALIA. 

1.  The  total  of  3,154  blind  persons  from  the  1921  Census  which  is  given  in  Table  I 
is  analysed  as  follows  : 


Blind  in 


;N"ew  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia .  .  . 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

Federal  Territories 


Total 


Male 

Female 

Total 

630 

427 

1,057 

552 

436 

988 

269 

210 

479 

191 

142 

333 

93 

62 

155 

83 

58 

141 

1 

1 

1,819 

1,335 

3,154 
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2.  Age  incidence  in  1921  : 

0-4     inclusive 

40 

5-14 

123 

15-19 

S6 

20-29 

262 

30-39 

288 

40-49 

• 

TRIA. 

321 

50-59  inclusive  441 

60-69          „  589 

70  and  over  975 

Not  known  29 


Total 


3,154 


1.  The  Census  figures  in  Table  I  are  taken  from  the  1910  Census  for  the  areas 
covered  by  the  present  Republic  less  the  Burgenland.  Enquiries  were  made  as  to 
the  number  "of  the  blind  in  the  1923  Census,  but  the  replies  had  not  been  statistically 
analysed  in  1928. 

2.  Until  1906,  records  were  kept  of  blind  persons  residing  in  institutions  and 
elsewhere.  The  figures  were  published  and  the  following  figures  are  derived 
from  such  publications  and  relate  to  December  31st,  1906,  for  the  present  territory 
of  the  Austrian  Eepublic  with  the  exception  of  the  Burgenland  : 

331 
194 


Blind  persons  at  schools  for  the  blind 

Blind   persons   in   institutions   for   employment   of   the   blind.  .  . 

Total  in  institutions  for  the  blind , 

Blind  persons  registered  who  were  not  in  institutions  for  the  blind 
Of  these,  405  were  inmates  of  general  institutions. 
3.  Their  age-groups  were  : 


525 
2,192 


Up  to    1 
1-5 
5-14 
15-20 
20-30 


7 

24 

93 

71 

210 


30-40 
40-50 
50-60 
60-70 


238 
254 
361 
429 


70  and  over  505 


Total     2,192 
4.  Their  main  occupational  groups  were  : 

Agriculture,    etc 1,052 

Industry  and  skilled  trades 399 

Trade  and  commerce    :  .' 75 

Other  occupations      666 


BELGIUM. 


Year     Total  population 


Total     2,192 
Blind  population 


1910 
1922 


7,000,000 

7,589,806 


Male 

1,740 
1,623 


Female 


Total 


1,483  3,223 


1,155 


2,778 


In  1922,  there  were  36  blind  persons  per  100,000  of  the  total  population. 
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The  number  of  scholars  between  the  ages  of  3  and  21  in  blind  institutions 
(including  blind  children,  weak-sighted  children  whose  weakness  extends  to  4/lOths 
and,  exceptionally,  blind  persons  over  21)  was  521  in  1914  and  403  in  1927,  a  decrease 
of  22.5  per  cent  in  thirteen  years.     Of  the  403,  246  were  boys  and  157  girls. 

The  latest  statistics  are  those  of  1926,  which  show  : 


Province 


Total 


Province 


Total 


Antwerp 313 

Brabant 504 

W.  Flanders    .  .  368 

E.  Flanders  ...  281 

Hainaut 625 


Liege    375 

Limburg 138 

Luxemburg  .  .  47 

Namur 135 


Total 
Of  the  2,786,  1,658  were  males  and  1,128  females. 


2,786 


CANADA. 

1.  The  figure  of  4,712  given  in  Table  I  is  based  on  registration  carried  out  by 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  as  the  figures  stood  at  March  31st, 
1927.  The  registration  outside  Quebec  was  general,  but  within  Quebec  only  those 
were  registered  who  had  requested  service  : 

Eegistered  outside  Quebec    4,461 

Eegistered  inside   Quebec    251 


Total 4,712 

For  the  purpose  of  these  figures,  blindness  means  not  more  vision  than  1/10 
in  the  better  eye.  On  the  one  hand,  some  were  originally  registered  who 
possessed  vision  in  excess  of  this  standard  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  not  yet  registered  who  should  be. 

2.  The  following  figures  are  given  for  certain  provinces,  but  the  date  is  not 
stated  nor  the  source  : 

Males 

British  Columbia 241 

Nova    Scotia,     New   Brunswick,     Prince 

Edward  Lsland  and  Newfoundland  ...  — 

Manitoba 554 

Saskatchewan — 


Females 

Total 

128 

369 

About 

1,000 

366 

920 

470 

Total. 


2,759 


3.  Blind  children  and  young  persons,  including  children  from  Newfoundland 
boarded  in  Canadian  schools  for  the  blind  :-* 


In  eight  provinces  : 
In  Quebec,  unclassified 


Under           5-15              15-20 

Over  21  but 

5               years             years 
years 

in  schools 
for  blind 

Total 

27             263              137 

22 

449 

117  boys  and  91  girls  . 

208 

Total. 


657 
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^one  of  these  children  have  more  than  1/10  vision  and  36  are  mentally  deficient 
as  well  as  blind. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

'No  Census  of  the  blind  has  yet  been  taken,  but  the  number  is  estimated  from 
preliminary  data  at  about  7,000,  as  follows  : 

Bohemia,  4,000;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  2,000;  Slovakia  and  Sub-Carpathian 
Euthenia,  1,000  :  a  total  of  7,000. 

The  Census  of  the  blind  will  be  taken  gradually  in  various  provinces  and  the 
Census  of  Bohemia  should  be  completed  in  1929.  For  this  Census  a  person  was 
considered  to  be  blind  whose  sight  was  affected  to  the  extent  that  he  was  unable 
to  walk  about  in  a  strange  place  and  tell  the  number  of  fingers  held  up  before 
him  at  a  distance  of  1  metre  in  daylight  against  a  dark  background. 


DENMARK. 

There  are  no  precise  statistics  of  blindness  in  Denmark,  but  the  total  number 
of  blind  persons  is  estimated  at  1,800  —  1,080  men  and  720  women. 

The  numbers  of  blind  persons  engaged  in  various  occupations  in  1925  were  as 
follows  : 


Brush-makers 

Basket-makers 

Boot  and  shoemakers 
Eopemakers 


Mat -weavers  ....... 

Masseurs 

Telephone  operators 

Piano-tuners 

Musicians    

Organists 


202 
71 
11 

2 
5 
10 
5 
14 
37 
29 


Hand-knitting    and    other    women's 

handiwork 196 

Women  weavers 10 

Women  machine-knitters 12 

Engaged  in  business 22 

Street-organ  players 6 

Miscellaneous  occupations 31 

Total    663 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES  AND  SCOTLAND. 

1.  The  last  Census  to  record  blindness  was  that  of  1911,  when  the  figures 
were  as  follows  : 

Total  Males  Females 

England  and  Wales 26,336  13,257  13,079 

Scotland    3,317  1,638  1,679 

Ireland 4,312  2,133  2,179 

Total 33,965  17,028  16,937 

2.  From  the  Introduction  to  Volume  XI  of  the  English  Census,  1911  (Cd.7020), 
it  appears  that  much  difficulty  was  experienced  owing  fo  the  absence  of  a 
generally  acceptable  definition  of  blindness.  The  Census  only  deals  with  persons 
returned  as  "  totally  "  blind,  but  it  is  stated  to  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
figures  obtained  accurately  represent  the  numbers  of  the  totally  blind. 
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3.  In  the  Preliminary  Eeport  on  the  Census  of  1921  (Cd.  1485),  page  Hi,  it 
is  stated  that  "  it  was  decided  to  omit  the  enquiry  as  to  '  infirmities '  included  in 
previous  Censuses,  in  view  of  the  generally  recognised  fact  that  reliable  information 
upon  these  subjects  cannot  be  expected  in  returns  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
individuals  afflicted". 

4.  The  following  figures  are  based,  not  on  Census  returns,  but  on  the 
registration  of  blind  persons  carried  out  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  in 
England  and  Wales  by  the  local  authorities  (or  the  voluntary  societies  acting 
as  their  agents)  and  in  Scotland  by  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland.  The 
definition  of  blindness  for  this  purpose  is  "  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential ".  Before  registration,  a  medical  certificate 
is  required  and  in  cases  of  doubt  a  certificate  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

Note.  — -  Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  figures  below  are  those  taken  from  the  Register  at 
March  31&t,   1927. 

Table  A. 

Number  of  Blind  classified  according  to  Age-Groups. 

Over      Not 
Total      0-5      5-16      16-21     21-39    30-40    40-50     50-60     60-70       70     known. 
England  and 

Wales  .  .  .        46,822  258  2,554  1,670  3,162  4,474  5,331   7,495  9,737   11,958  183 
Scotland    .  .  6,939     14      326  723  1,432  2,960         1,484     — 

Total    .  .  .        53,761  272  2,880      5,555  11,237  20,192       13,442  183 

On  these  figures  there  is  1  blind  person  in  821  of  the  estimated  population, 
or  121  per  100,000. 

Table   B. 

Number  of  Blind  classified  according  to  Sex. 

England  and  Wales       Scotland  Total 

Men    23,387  3,533  26,920 

Women    23,435  3,406  26,841 

Total    46,822  6,939  53,761 

Table   C. 

Ages  at  which  Blindness  occurred,  expressed  as  Percentages  of  the  Total 

Number  of  Blind. 

0-1    1-10    10-20  20-30   30-40   40-50   50-60  60-70  70 up. 

England  and 

Wales     1919     21.7     11.1       9.6     10.0     10.0     11.3       9.8     9.9     6.6 
Scotland 1920     16.6     13.5     10.6     10.8     11.2     11.5     10.3     9.4     6.1 

England  and 

Wales     1927     17.4       9.5        7.4       S.8       9.4     10.8     13.9  14.5     8.3 
Scotland    1928     11.8     10.3       9.4       8.9       9.4     10.7     16.8  16.6     6.1 
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Table  D. 


Blind  over  16  analysed  as  to  Employability. 


Trained  but       Under  Not  trained         Unem- 

Employed   unemployed     training        but  trainable      ployable 


Total 


England  and 

Wales 

9,159 

635 

1,704 

845 

31,667 

44,010 

Scotland    

1,485 

10 

344 

269 

4,491 

6,599 

Total    .  .  ; 

10,644 

645 

2,048 
Table  E. 

1,114 

36,158 

50,609 

Analysis  of  Occupations  of  Employed  Blind  Persons. 


1.  Agents,  collectors,  etc 

2.  Basket  and  cane  workers 

3.  Boot  repairers 

4.  Brush-makers    

5.  Carpenters   ' 

6.  Clergymen 

7.  Clerk  typists 

8.  Telephone  operators    

9.  Dealers   (tea  agents,   shopkeepers, 

etc.) 

10.  Domestic  service    

11.  Farmers 

12.  Hawkers 

13.  Home  teachers   

14.  Knitters   

15.  Labourers 

16.  Massage    

17.  Mat-makers   

18.  Mattress-makers   

19.  Musicians  and  music-teachers  .  .  . 

20.  Net-makers    

21.  News  vendors 

22.  Poultry-farmers    

23.  Schoolmasters     

24.  Seamstresses  and  upholsterers    .  . 

25.  Straw  and  string-bag  makers   .  .  . 

26.  Piano-tuners    

27.  Miscellaneous 


land  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Total 

260 

33 

293 

1,925 

175 

2,100 

328 

67 

395 

424 

69 

493 

51 

31 

82 

34 

9 

43 

143 

5 

148 

48 

2 

50 

719 

143 

862 

146 

66 

212 

82 

18 

100 

292 

110 

402 

125 

12 

137 

988 

28 

1,016 

153 

67 

220 

125 

9 

134 

652 

72 

724 

52 

113 

165 

291 

92 

383 

68 

43 

111 

213 

4 

217 

207 

52 

259 

48 

18 

66 

27 

69 

96 

65 

1 

66 

549 

32 

581 

1,144 

145 

1,289 

9,159 

1,485 

10,644 
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Table  F. 

Combination  of  Blindness  with  other  Defects. 


( 

1927  :  England        and 

a)  Mentally 
defective 

(b)  Physically 
defective 

(c)  Deaf 

Combination 
of  (a)  (b)  and  (c) 

Total  ' 

Wales 

1,987 

2,113 

1,807 

416 

6,323 

Percentage      of 

total  of  46,822 
1925  :  Scotland 

4.3 
265 

4.5^ 

580 

3.9 
249 

0.8 
61 

13.5 
1,155 

Percentage      of 

total  of  6,332 . 

4.2 

9.151 

3.93 

0.96 

18.24 

1  No  doubt  due  to  a  different  interpretation  of  physical  defect. 


Table  G. 

Total  of  Blind  Persons  Eegistered. 

England  and  Wales  Scotland 

1919 25,840  4,086 

1920 30,785  4,528 

1921 34,894  5,138 

1923 36,518  5,754 

1925 42,140  6,332 

1927 46,822  6,939 

Increase  1919-1927  =  79.6  per  cent. 


Total 

29,926 
35,313 
40,032 

42,272 
48,472 
53,761 


FRANCE. 

1.  The  latest  statistics  made  in  France  concerning  the  blind  date  from  1911. 
Then,  as  in  the  general  Census  of  1901,  an  enumeration  was  made  of  the  blind.  This 
had  been  done  at  each  quinquennial  Census  from  1851  to  1876,  when  it  was 
discontinued. 

Number  of  blind 
9    ^  Total  Blind  ,.  ...  P^r  100,000  total 

2.  Census        papulation         population  ^^^  ^^^^^  population 

Men    Women     Total 

1901..      38,961,945  27,174  78  64  70 

1911   .  .      39,209,518  28,945  15,534  13,411  81  67  73 

Percentage  .  53 . 6  44 . 4 

To  these  figures  must  be  added  2,500  war-blinded. 

3.  The  28,945  blind  in  1911  are  classified  thus  : 

In  institutions 3,475 

In  families  :  Male 13,762 

Female 11,708      25  470 

Total    28,945 
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Of  the  13,762  men,  almost  half  are  married;  of  the  11,708  women,  less  than  one- 
quarter  ;  so  that  married  men  are  between  two  and  three  times  as  numerous  as 
married  women.  But  the  married  men  are  on  the  average  older  than  the  married 
women  and,  as  the  aged  are  especially  liable  to  blindness,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
among  the  blind,  married  men  are  more  numerous  than  married  women.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  widows  is  more  than  double  that  of  widowers,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  sexes  is  much  reduced  when  married,  widows  and  widowers 
and  divorced  persons  are  added  together. 

4.  Among  the  departments  which  have  the  largest  number  of  blind  persons, 
those  of  the.  Midi  have  many  aged  blind.  The  Norman  and  Breton  departments 
have  the  smallest  number,  and  blindness  here  is  said  to  be  mainly  due  to  alcoholism. 

GERMANY. 

1.  The  definition  of  blindness  for  the  general  Census  of  1925  was:  "  In  addition 
to  the  totally  blind,  all  persons  whose  sight  is  so  bad  that,  even  when  equipped 
with  suitable  spectacles,  they  cannot  find  their  way  about  in  places  unfamiliar  to 
them  or  count  at  a  distance  of  1  metre  the  outspread  fingers  of  a  hand  against  a  dark 
background  shall  be  considered  as  blind.  Persons  who  are  blind  in  one  eye  are 
not  regarded  as  blind". 

2.  The  last  Census  was  taken  in  1925.  The  figures  of  the  blind,  according 
to  the  Census  as  stated  in  WirtscJiaft  und  Statistilc,  April  1928,  page  309,  are  : 

Per  100,000  of 
Number  population 

Males    21,606  72 

Females 15,163  ^ 

Total 36,769  59 

Of  the  21,606  blind  males,  about  2,700  were  blinded  in  the  war  as  the  result 
of  injuries. 


3.  During  the  Census  of  blind  persons  taken  in  1925,  attempts  were  made, 
with  the  assistance  of  oculists,  to  discover  the  causes  of  blindness,  but  no  results 
are  yet  available.  Enquiries  were  also  made  with  regard  to  the  demographic, 
social  and  economic  circumstances  of  the  blind. 

4.  The  scholastic  population  in  Prussia  shows  : 

In  1900,  about  1,100  blind. 

In  1905,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  1,377  blind.. 

In  1911,  about  1,515  blind. 

GREECE. 

The  figures  in  Table  I  are  based  on  the  last  Census,  in  1920.  The  total  of 
5,384  given  there  comprises  2,840  men  and  2,544  women.  Since  that  date,  the 
population  of  Greece  has  been  increased  by  a  million  and  a-half  refuges  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Western   Thrace,   who   have  brought   their  blind  with  them.     These 
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refugees  suffered  from  eye  diseases  which  were  aggravated  by  the  promiscuity  and 
misery  in  which  they  were  living.  The  total  of  the  blind  in  Greece  is  now  estimated 
at  about  7,000,  or  proportionately  about  the  same  as  in  1920. 

HUNGARY. 

Of  the  total  of  5,783  blind  persons  in  1920  given  in  Table  I,  4,674  were  in  the 
counties  and  1,109  in  cities. 


•V 


INDIA. 

1.  For  the  Census  of  1921,  blindness  meant  total  blindness  in  both  eyes.  Of  the 
total  of  479,637  blind  persons  given  in  Table  I,  234,393  were  males  and  245,244 
females.  The  proportion  of  the  blind  to  the  whole  population  is  150  per  100,000, 
but  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  it  works  out  at  186.  The  figures  for  the  Bombay 
Presidency  are  : 

British  Territory  Native  States 

Northern  Districts    .  .  .      7,558              Cutch 2,396 

Central  Districts 13,696              Kathiawar 6,694 

Southern  Districts  ....      5,660              Palanpur 1,308 

Sindh 7,311              Mahikantha 807 

Bombay 782              Surat  Agency  .  .  .  198 

All  the  rest 2,436 

Total 35,007  Total    ..    13,839 

2.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  Census  figures  under-state 
the  position,  even  as  to  those  totally  blind  in  both  eyes.  A  Deputy  Commissioner 
in  the  United  Provinces  had  a  count  made  over  a  certain  area  and  found  9  totally 
blind  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  that  area  ( =  900  per  100,000). 

3.  In  the  1920  report  of  the  Bijapur  Branch  of  the  Blind  Belief  Association, 
the  following  remark  occurs  : 

'^  These  particular  diseases  [eye  diseases]  are  less  frequent  in  the  Konkan, 
much  more  common  in  Bijapur,  still  more  in  the  North  Deccan,  Khandesh 
Gujarat,  etc.  Sindh  and  Northern  India  are  still  worse.  Generally,  the 
farther  from  the  coast,  the  worse  the  prevalence  of  eye  diseases  and  the 
consequent  blindness,  and  the  general,  though  not  invariable,  rule  is  that 
blindness  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  rainfall.  " 

Again,  a  subsequent  report  of  this  branch  of  the  Blind  Belief  Association 
states  : 

''  The  incidence  of  blindness  is  not  uniform  through  the  district.  Just  as 
the  figures  for  blindness  throughout  India  vary  considerably  in  different 
regions,  so  we  find  that,  in  the  comparatively  small  area  of  this  single  district, 
there  is  marked  variation  in  the  figures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
area,  in  itself,  illustrates  the  general  principle  that  blindness  increases  as  we 
go  farther  from  the  sea.  The  lowest  incidence  in  the  district  is  in  the  south- 
west and  as  we  go  north   and   east   it   increases,   until   we   find   the   highest 
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incidence  in  the  north-east,  the  farthest  from  the  sea-breezes  that  blow  over  the 
Ghauts.  The  variation  is  roughly  20  per  10,000  in  the  south-west  to  35  in 
the  north-east,  with  26  as  the  figure  for  the  district  as  a  whole.  " 

Again,  when  Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson,  I.C.S.,  who  is  an  active  member  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Association,  was  touring  in  Sindh,  he  found  the  prevalence  of  active  eye 
diseases  such  as  conjunctivitis,  trachoma,  keratitis,  etc.,  remarkably  small  amongst 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  desert  "  area  of  Sindh.  These 
primitive  tribes  live  in  small  scattered  hamlets  amongst  the  sandhills  and,  at  least 
so  far  as  eye  disease  goes,  they  appear  to  be  exceptionally  healthy.  Yet,  when 
these  same  people  leave  the  desert  and  settle  in  Sindh  proper,  they  suffer  more 
from  eye  disease  than  the  indigenous  Sindhis.  The  whole  question  of  the  causation 
and  conditions  of  blindness  would  appear  to  be  incapable  of  a  satisfactory  answer 
without  very  extended  research,  and  this  research,  of  which  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  at  present,  requires  to  be  carried  out  not  only  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
hospital  but  out  in  the  field  as  well." 


IRISH  FREE  STATE. 

The  last  Census  which  took  cognisance  of  blindness  was  that  of  1911,  which 
showed  3,250  blind  persons  in  the  area  now  comprised  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 
Of  these,  1,563  were  males  and  1,687  females.  Eecent  enquiries  have  shown  that 
the  present  blind  population  is  about  3,280,  or  110  per  100,000. 

No  precise  definition  was  used  for  the  Census.  The  returns  were  filled  in  by 
the  persons  concerned. 

The  age-distribution  of  the  blind  in  the  Census  of  1911  was  : 


Blind  from  birth 
Others 


Total 


Under 
5  years 

6 
5 


11 


5-10         10-15         15-20         20-50  Over  50  Total 

10  4  8  57  48  133 

7  22  48  544  2,491  3,117 


17 


26 


56 


601 


2,539 


3,250 


ITALY. 

The  total  of  28,211  blind  in  1911  given  in  Table  I  falls  into  the  following  age- 
distributions  : 

Number  of  blind  per  100,000 
of  total  population  of  same  age 

Total  0-15  15-65       Over  65        Total 

Men    1,025         8,082         7,272       16,379       17.2       81.8       655.7       96.5 

Women    ...  849         5,590         5,393       11,832       14.7       52.3       475.0       67.3 

Total 


Number 
15-65  Over  65 

8,082  7,272 

5,590         5,393 


1,874       13,672       12,665       28,211       16.0       66.5       564.3       81.7 

In  addition,  the  total  number  of  war-blinded  is  1,519,  of  whom  1,378  are  blind 
in  both  eyes,  and  141  have  vision  so  defective  that  they  can  hardly  count  their 
fingers  at  arm's  length. 
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JAPAN. 


The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  country  (exclusive  of  Tokyo  and 
eight  other  prefectures,  of  which  the  figures  are  not  exactly  known)  is  51,874, 
consisting  of  25,431  males,  22,212  females  and  231  whose  sex  was  not  ascertained. 
This  represents  105  blind  persons  per  100,000  of  total  population. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  figures  persons  are  regarded  as  blind  :  (i)  who,  being 
blind  in  both  eyes,  cannot  discern  an  object  at  all  ;  (ii)  who  cannot  discern  the 
number  of  fingers  at  the  distance  of  1  metre  ;  (iii)  who  are  incapable  of  being 
employed  on  account  of  weak  sight. 

LATVIA. 

1.  The  total  blind  population  in  1920  of  3,588  given  in  Table  I  comprises  1,523 
men  and  2,065  women.  For  the  Census  of  1920,  no  official  and  uniform  definition  of 
blindness  was  given  to  the  enumerators,  and  the  figures  are  based  on  information 
given  by  the  blind  themselves,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  figure  is  too  high  if  the 
military  definition  of  visual  acuity  of  less  than  0.05  were  taken. 

2.  The  figures  of  the  1920  Census  are  analysed  as  follows  : 


District 


Eiga  .  .  .  , 
Livonia.  , 
Courland 
Semgale  , 
Letgale 

Total.  . 


Age-Groups 


Years 

0-9     

10-19  

20-29  

30-39  

40-49  

50-59  

60  and  over 

Total 


7 
24 
22 
15 
18 
31 
31 


Blind  from 

birth 
Total 

Became  blind 

Total 

Men 

Wo- 
men 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

22 

17 

39 

144 

202 

346 

166 

219 

38 

26 

64 

361 

453 

814 

399 

479 

19 

25 

44 

254 

435 

689 

273 

460 

15 

19 

34 

206 

320 

526 

221 

339 

54 

50 
137 

104 

285 

410 
1,375 

518 

928 
3,303 

464 

568 

148 

1,928 

1,523 

2,065 

148 


5 

12 

19 

12 

31 

26 

17 

10 

34 

59 

40 

99 

83 

50 

13 

35 

74 

32 

106 

96 

45 

19 

34 

67 

46 

113 

82 

65 

21 

39 

115 

113 

228 

133 

134 

29 

60 

170 

222 

392 

201 

251 

40 
137 

71 

871 
1,375 

1,463 

2,334 

902 

1,503 

285 

1,928 

3,303 

1,523 

2,065 

Total 

385 
878 
733 
560 
1,032 

3,588 


43 
133 
141 
147 
267 
452 
2,405 

3,588 


NETHERLANDS. 


1.  In  the  Census  of  1920,  each  person  was  enumerated  as  blind :  (i)  when  an 
oculist  had  declared  him  to  be  blind  ;  (ii)  when,  being  a  child  under  14,  he  had 
vision  so  defective  as  to  be  unable  to  follow  the  ordinary  elementary  education  ; 
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(iii)  when,  being  over  14 :  (a)  solely  owing  to  his  bad  sight  he  was  unable  to  go  out 
into  the  road  without  a  guide  ;  (b)  he  was  unable,  in  a  place  suitably  lighted,  to 
distinguish  fingers  shown  to  him  on  a  dark  background  at  a  distance  of  2  metres. 

2.     The  numbers  of  blind  per  100,000  of  the  total  population  for  the  whole 
country  were  : 

Date  Men  Women 

1869  50  39 

1889 51  43 

1909 47  46 

1920 57  54 

The  figure  for  men  is  higher  than  for  women,  but  the  difference    tends    to 
diminish. 

.  3.     Age-Groups  :  ^  ^ 

Men Women 

Ages  T869      ~l889^'    ^909  1920  1869  1889~        1909^         1920 

0-15   73  102  212  265  47  63  139  182 

16-29 93  150  159  225  63  105  137  179 

30-59 357  398  430  657  244  302  336  564 

60  and  over 355  489  548  802  361  505  749  948 

Total    878      1,139       1349      1,949  715         975      1,361      1,873 

4.     The  growth  or  diminution  of  blindness  in  shown  in  the  following  figures  of 
the  blind  per  100,000  of  the  total  population  in  each  age-group  : 


Age-Groups  1869 

0-15 11.5 

16-29 22.8 

30-59 61 . 1 

60  and  over  256.9 


Men 


Women 


1889 

1909 

1920 

1869 

1889 

1909 

1920 

12.1 

19.6 

22.0 

7.5 

7.5 

13.1 

15.5 

29.2 

23.3 

27.0 

15.0 

20.0 

19.7 

21.4 

58.8 

48.4 

60.4 

40.2 

43.3 

36.3 

49.9 

253.3 

221.7 

280.1 

219.3 

226.6 

268.7 

298.7 

Total 


49.7 


51.1 


46.5 


57.2 


39.4 


42.7 


46.0 


54.2 


5.     Expressing  these  in  terms  of  percentages,   1869  =  100,   the  percentages 


are 


Age-Groups 

0-15 

16-29   

30-59 

60  and  over  

Total   103 


Men 

Women 

1889 

1909 

1920 

1889 

1909 

1920 

105 

170 

191 

100 

175 

207 

128 

102 

118 

133 

131 

143 

96 

79 

99 

108 

90 

124 

99 

86 

109 

103 

123 

136 

94 


115 


108 


117 


137 
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6.     The  following  table  shows  education  and  civil  state  : 


Men 

Women 

Civil  state 

Total 

Have 

received 

instruction 

/o 

of 

total 

Total 

Have 

received 

instrtrction 

0/ 

/o 
of 

total 

Married  or  having 
Single 

been    . 

.     1,012 
937 

97 
371 

10 
40 

969 
904 

24 

272 

2 
30 

Total  in  1920     .  .  . 

.     1,949 
.     1,349 

468 
407 

24 
30 

1,873 
1,361 

296 
253 

16 

Total  in  1909     .  .  . 

19 

The  percentage  of  those  who  have  received  instruction  is  highest  for  "  Single  ", 
a  heading  which  includes  children. 

7.     The   position   with   regard  to   education  in  age-groups  is   shown  in   the 
following  table  : 


Men 

Women 

Age 

Total 
in  1920 

265 

Have 

received 

instruction 

%  of  total 

Total 

in 

1920 

182 

Have 

received 

instruction 

69 

%  of  total 

1920 

1909 

1889 

51 

1920 

38 

1909 

1889 

0-15   . 

119 

45 

42 

39 

49 

16-29   . 

225 

140 

62 

69 

65 

179 

80 

45 

54 

53 

30-59   . 

657 

171 

26 

39 

23 

564 

124 

22 

27 

21 

60  and 

over 

802 

38 

5 

7 

5 

948 

23 

2 

5 

4 

8.  In  1909,  there  were  blind  persons  in  610  communes,  and  in  1920  in  693 
communes. 

9.  The  differences  in  the  figures  in  recent  Censuses  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  a  notice  issued  at  the  Census  of  1920  stressing  the  importance  of  accurate 
figures. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

There  are  no  official  statistics  of  blindness,  but  the  Jubilee  Institute  have, 
since  1923,  carried  out  an  unofficial  Census  and  estimate  the  probable  number 
of  blind  persons  at  about  650.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  totally  blind.  ^'  The 
balance  comprises  those  with  sufficiently  deficient  sight  to  justify  them  in  requiring 
our  special  aid." 


NORWAY. 

The  Census  of  1920  showed  2,687  blind  persons  as  entered  in  Table  I. 


Of 


these,  1,370  were  men  and  1,317  women.  The  definition  of  blindness  was  ^'all 
those  who  do  not  see  enough  to  walk  alone  ".  See  Official  Norwegian  Statistics, 
VII,  96  (fascicule  5),  published  by  the  Central  Statistical  Office. 
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Census  Men 

1835 1,028 

1865 1,098 

1891 1,287 

1910 1,132 

1920 1,370 


Percentage  of  blind 

Women 

Total 

per  100,000  of  total  population 

1,081 

2,109 

177 

1,222 

2,320 

136 

1,278 

2,565 

128 

965 

2,097 

89 

1,317 

2,687 

101 

POLAIVD. 

1.  The  Census  data  in  1921  regarding  the  blind  population  were  obtained 
from  the  schedule  employed  in  the  enumeration  of  the  general  population,  which 
contained  a  column  for  reporting  cases  of  blindness.  According  to  the  Census 
instructions,  there  were  included  in  this  column  totally  blind  persons  or  persons 
*'  too  blind  to  be  able  to  count  fingers  at  a  distance  of  1  metre  on  a  dark  background 
and  whose  vision  is  no  use  for  moving  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  ". 


Blind  per  100,000 


Province 


Poland 


Blind 

of  total  population 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

6,144 

8,700 

7,444 

64 

72 

56 

6,768 

3,609 

3,159 

60 

67 

54 

3,250 

1,800 

1,450 

90 

103 

78 

1,442 

712 

730 

50 

52 

48 

4,630 

2,546 

2,084 

62 

72 

53 

54 

33 

21 

37 

48 

28 

Central  Province  . 
Eastern  Province 
Western  Province 
Southern  Province 
Teschen  Silesia    .  . 

Note.  —  No  figures  for  Upper  Silesia,  the  city  of  Wilno  and  the  districts  of  Troki,  Cszmiana 
and  Swieciany  in  the  province  of  Wilno. 


RUSSIA  :  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS. 

There  are  no  exact  recent  statistics  of  blindness,  but  there  were  estimated 
to  be  in  E.S.F.S.E.  about  300,000  blind,  or  200  per  100,000  of  the  total  population. 
The  figures  in  the  Census  of  1897  were  : 


Total  population     Total  blind        Blind  per  100,000 


European  Eussia  (including  Poland)     102,845,117 
Asiatic  Eussia 22,794,904 


Total 125,640,021 


207,368 
40,532 


201 
177 


247,900 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

No  reliable  statistics  are  available.  Attempts  were  made  during  the  Censuses 
of  1911,  1918  and  1926  to  ascertain  the  number  of  blind  persons  (including  children 
of  school-going  age)  in  the  Union,  but  the  results  have  been  wholly  unreliable. 
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The  Director  of  Census  remarked  : 

^^  It  was  originally  intended  also  to  provide  a  part  dealing  with  sickness 
and  infirmities,  but  tabulation  of  this  section  was  abandoned,  because  it  has 
been  the  experience  in  the  Union,  equally  with  most,  if  not  all,  other  countries, 
that  the  information  obtained  in  this  respect  is  so  incomplete  as  to  be  entirely 
misleading.  " 

An  example  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns  was  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  returns  of  1926,  less  blind  children  of  school-going  age  were  registered  for  the 
whole  Union  than  the  number  of  children  who  were  actually  attending  a  school  at 
one  particular  centre.  The  ]N'ational  Council  for  the  Blind,  established  in  1928, 
hopes  to  ascertain  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  Union. 


SWEDEN. 


Year 


Male 


1870 1,546 

1880 1,727 

1890 1,880 

1900 1,671 

1910 1,803 

1920 1,731 


BHnd 

Female 

1,813 
1,996 
2,068 
1,743 
1,601 
1,359 


Total 

3,359 
3,723 
3,948 
3,413 
3,404 
3,090 


Number  of  blind 

per  100,000  population 

80.6 
81.5 
82.5 
66.4 
61.6 
52.4 


SWITZERLAND. 


Census 


1870 
1895 
1910 
1920 


Number  of 
blind 

2,052 
2,109 

2,180 
2,260 


Number  of  blind 

per  100,000  of 

population 

76 

72 
53 
58 


For  Census  purposes,  the  test  of  blindness  is  inability  to  count  one's  fingers  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  1  metre. 

Of  the  2,260  blind  persons  in  Switzerland  in  1920,  1,382  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Swiss  Central  Union  for  the  Blind.  Of  these,  127  had  died  by  1923,  and  of  the 
remainder,  688  were  men  and  567  women.  The  age-distribution  of  these  1,255  blind 
was  as  follows  : 


0-6 
8 


7-15 
26 


16-20 
29 


21-60 
547 


Over  60 
645 


Of  the  2,180  blind  in  1910,  the  age-distribution  was  : 

Under  20  21-55  Over  55 

237  901 


1,019 


Not  known 
23 


Of  the  237  under  20,  135  were  in  institutions,  249  of  the  901  between  21  and  55 
and  163  of  the  1,019  over  55. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


1.  In  1923,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  published  "  The  Blind  in  the  United 
States,  1920  ",  the  tenth  decennial  enumeration  of  the  blind,  made  in  connection 
with  the  fourteenth  decennial  Census.  The  instructions  to  the  enumerators  directed 
them  to  "  include  as  blind  any  person  who  cannot  see  well  enough  to  read  even  with 
the  aid  of  glasses.  The  test  in  case  of  infants  must  be  whether  they  can  apparently 
distinguish  forms  and  objects  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  older  persons  who  are  illiterate, 
whether  they  can  presumably  see  well  enough  to  read  if  they  knew  how  to  read. 
Do  not  include  any  person  who  is  blind  in  one  eye  only  ". 

2.  The  Census  report  says  : 

''  No  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  to  be  expected  in  a  Census  of  the  blind 
carried  out  by  the  methods  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  thus  far  in  the 
United  States.  Some  important  difficulties  involved  are  the  following  :  (1)  It 
is  very  hard  to  formulate  an  adequate  definition  of  the  group  to  be  included. 
(2)  Even  with  careful  definition,  a  large  element  of  personal  judgment  enters 
into  the  decision  of  an  enumerator  as  to  whether  a  given  individual  should  be 
reported  as  blind.  (3)  Inconsistencies  arise  from  the  varying  intelligence  and 
persistence  of  the  enumerators.  (4)  There  is  often  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
blind  persons  or  their  relatives  to  admit  blindness.  This  attitude  is  emphasised 
in  the  case  of  blind  children.  " 

The  Census  report  of  1910  came  to  the  conclusion  (in  '^  The  Blind  in  the  United 
States,  1910  ")  that  the  Census  figure  of  57,272  blind  of  that  year  was  probably 
13,000  or  14,000  too  few.  In  1920,  the  total  was  52,567,  made  up  (according  to  Table 
2  of  the  Census)  as  follows  : 

*^  Number  reported 

By  census  enumerators 43,154 

By  institutions  for  the  blind 5,117 

By  State  registers  for  the  blind     3,696 

By  librairies  for  the  blind      270 

By  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education 152 

By  individuals 178 

52,567 

For  reasons  stated  in  the  1920  report,  it  is  ''  probable  that  the  estimate  of 
between  74,500  and  76,600  as  the  totally  blind  population  in  1920  is  a  reasonably 
close  approximation  to  the  truth  ". 

3.  When  the  blind  had  been  enumerated  in  1920,  a  schedule  was  sent  out, 
containing  a  number  of  questions,  which  was  completed  by  40,913  persons,  or 
77.8  per  cent  of  those  to  whom  it  was  sent. 

*'  The  Blind  in  the  United  States,  1920  ",  contains  a  large  mass  of  statistics 
from  which  it  is  only  possible  here  to  extract  a  few  figures. 
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4.     Distribution  of  blind  among  the  various  States  (Table  1  of  Census). 


Area 

United  States  . . 

New  England. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont    

Massachusetts  .  . 
Ehode  Island  .  . 
Connecticut  .  .  .  . 


Number 


52,567 


583 

382 
195 
2,589 
231 
719 


Middle  Atlantic. 

New  York 4,205 

New  Jersey    1,075 

Pennsylvania    ....  4,094 


South  Atlantic. 

Delaware 139 

Maryland 763 

District  of  Columbia  358 

Virginia 1,161 

West  Virginia    ...  647 

N.  Carolina    1,230 

S.  Carolina     597 

Georgia      1,336 

Florida    463 


East  South  Central. 

Kentucky    1,640 

Tennessee    1,429 

Alabama    1,026 

Mississippi 840 


Number 

per  100,000 

of  population 

49.7 


75.9 

86.2 
55.3 

67.2 
38.2 
52.1 


40.5 
34.1 
46.9 


62.3 
52.6 

81.8 
50.3 
44.2 
48.1 
35.5 
46.1 
47.8 


67.9 
61.1 
43.7 
46.9 


Area 

East  North   Central. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois   

Michigan    

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

N.  Dakota    

S.  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas  . 


Number 
Number    per  100,000 
of  population 


West  South  Central. 

Arkansas , 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma    

Texas  


Mountain. 
Montana  .  . 
Idaho  ..... 
Wyoming  .  . 
Colorado  .  . 
New  Mexico 
Arizona    .  .  . 

Utah 

Nevada    .  .  . 


Pacific. 

Washington 
Oregon  .  .  .  . 
California  .  . 


3,873 
2,223 
3,246 
1,579 
1,313 


870 

1,159 

2,226 

145 

211 

405 

1,095 


919 

725 

860 

1,754 


180 

131 

30 

706 

552 

101 

165 

41 


498 

354 

1,504 


67.2 
75.9 
50.1 
43.0 
49.9 


36.4 
48.2 
65.4 
22.4 
33.1 
31.2 
61.9 


52.4 
40.3 
42.4 
37.6 


32.8 
30.3 
15.4 
75.1 
153.2 
30.2 
36.7 
53.0 


36.7 
45.!^ 
43.9 


The  highest  proportion  of  blind  is  found  in  New  Mexico,  153.2  per  100,000, 
and  New  Hampshire,  86.2  ;  the  lowest  in  Arizona,  30.2,  and  Idaho,  30.3. 


5. 

'  Total 
52,567 


Distribution  according  to  sex  and  colour  (Table  3  of  Census) 

■        By  Colour  


By  Sex 
"Male" 
30,160 


Female 
22,407 


White 
45,737 


INegro 
6,302 


Indian 
488 


Other  coloured 
40 
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6.     Distribution  according  to  age  (Table  4  of  Census)  : 


Male 

Female  .  .  . 

Under 
1  year 

.      13 

8 

1-14 

2,365 

1,777 

15-19 

1,326 
1,093 

20-44 

6,660 
4,361 

45-69 

11,070 

7,189 

70  and 
over 

8,374 

7,683 

Age  not 
reported 

352 
296 

Total 

30,160 
22,407 

Total. 

.      21 

4,142 

2,419 

11,021 

18,259 

16,057 

648 

52,567 

7.  Of  the  40,913  blind  for  whom  special  schedules  were  returned,  36,640 
were  white,  of  whom  30,313  were  native  and  6,327  foreign-born  (Table  5). 

8.  Of  the  40,913  blind  for  whom  special  schedules  were  returned,  the  marital 

state  was  as  follows  (Table  9)  : 

15  years  of  age  and  over. 

Under  15  Single  Married  Widowed  Divorced      Not  reported 

Male 1,880  7,491  9,823  3,953  500  330 

Female 1,441  5,474  3,915  5,671  170  265 

9.  Education  (Table  26).  Of  the  40,693  blind  of  5  years  of  age  and  over 
for  whom  special  schedules  were  returned,  20,432  having  attended  school,  12,647 
had,  and  7,785  had  not,  attended  a  special  school  or  workshop  for  the  blind. 

Having  attended  special  school 
or  workshop  for  the  blind 

Yes  No 

Having  attended  other  schools  also 3,923 

Common  school  only 

High  school  or  academy     

University  or  college    

Schools  of  miscellaneous  character 

Schools  of  character  not  reported    

Having  attended  no  other  school 8,724 

Eeporting  no  other  instruction 8,197 

Eeporting  instruction  at  home    527 


2,422 

4,587 

428 

495 

328 

179 

363 

477 

382 

2,047 

Total 12,647  7,785 

Of  those  (19,854)  who  had  not  attended  school,  18,595  were  over  25  :  2,171 
aged  25-44  ;  5,622  aged  44-64,  and  10,802,  65  or  over. 

10.  Reading  (Table  29).  Of  the  40,693  of  5  years  of  age  and  over  for  whom 
special  schedules  were  returned,  11,934  read  and  27,804  did  not  read  raised  type. 
955  did  not  reply. 

Reading  one  Reading  more  than 

kind  only  o^ie  kind  Total 

New  York  Point 3,840  1,390  5,230 

Braille    3,616  2,715  6,331 

American 1,488                               959 

English  or  European 109                               301 

Eevised  Grade  11/2      536                                768 
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Reading  one 
kind  only 

Kind  not  specified 1,483 

Line  type  or  letter 229 

Moon  type    935 

Kind  not  reported    663 

11.     Occupations  (Tables  34  and  35).   Of  the  39,636  of  10  years  of  age  and  over 
for  whom  special  schedules  were  returned  : 

Males  Females  Total 


eading  more 

than 

one  kind 

Total 

687 

647 

876 

447 

1,382 

838 

1,501 

Total 23,251 


16,385 


39,636 


]^ot  gainfully  employed 
Gainfully  employed  .... 


17,344 
5,907 


15,115 
1,270 


32,459 

7,177 


Agriculture,  forestry  and  animal  husbandry 

Extraction  of  minerals    

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  .  . 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  service 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Clerical  occupations    

Unclassifiable  as  to  occupations 


864 

84 

948 

12 

12 

2,470 

620 

3,090 

92 

18 

110 

1,230 

34 

1,264 

28 

6 

34 

751 

254 

1,005 

225 

168 

393 

207 

74 

281 

28 

12 

40 

5,907 

1,270 

7,177 

Total 


Analysis  of  : 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 


2,470 


620  3,090 


Manufacturers,  officials,  managers  and  contractors  46 

Labourers  —  building,  general  and  not  specified  198 

Seamstresses  and  fancy  workers  (not  in  factory)  — 
Semi-skilled  operatives  : 

Broom-makers 825 

Piano-tuners 447 

Chair-caners 381 

Basket-workers     103 

Carpet-  and  rug-makers 60 

Weavers    51 

Tobacco  workers 21 

Hammock  and  net-makers      20 

Printing  and  publishing    18 

All  others     300 

Total 1,230 


46 

198 

259 

259 

12 

837 

447 

95 

476 

58 

161 

36 

96 

43 

94 

21 

20 

12 

30 

105 

405 

34 


1,264 
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Trade  : 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Clerks  in  stores,  salesmen 

Eeal  estate  and  insurance  agents  .  .  . 

Bankers,  etc 

Commercial  travellers 

Eetail  dealers 

I^ewspaper  carriers  and  news-dealers 
All  others 


Total 

Professional  : 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music    

Clergymen 

School-teachers,  college  presidents  and  professors 

Lawyers,  judges  and  justices 

Authors,  editors,  reporters  and  librarians 

Dentists,    osteopaths,    physicians  and  surgeons, 

trained  nurses  and  veterinary  surgeons 

Public  entertainers 

Other  professional  occupations    

Semi-professional  occupations 


Males 

311 

113 

73 

17 

15 

539 

127 

35 


Females 

9 
6 
5 


14 


Total 

320 

119 

78 

17 

15 

553 

127 

35 


751 

387 
90 
71 
35 
31 

25 
23 
22 
67 


254 

119 

82 
13 

5 
35 


1,005 

506 
90 

153 
35 
44 

25 

28 

22 

102 


12.     Income.    Blind  population  10  years  of  age  or  over  gainfully  employed  for 
whom  special  schedules  were  returned  (Table  36). 


Male  .  . 
Female 

Total 


Total 


5,907 
1,270 


Self- 
supporting 


2,650 


Not 
self- 
supporting 


3,088 


369 


842 


Not 

reporting 

on  this 

169 
59 


Dependent 

on 

occupation 

for  living 

4,642 
750 


Not 
dependent 

on 
occupation 
for  living 

1,118 
447 


Not 

reporting 

on 

this 

147 
73 


7,177 


3,019 


3,930 


228 


5,392 


1,565 


220 


13.     Blind  population  10  years  of  age  or  over  for  whom  special  schedules  were 
returned  who  were  gainfully  employed;  reported  annual  earnings  (Table  36)  : 

Total  Total 


Under  $100  .... 

865 

Over  $100  but  under  $200. 

715 

„   $200  „ 

$300. 

560 

„   $300  „ 

$400. 

583 

„   $400  „ 

$500. 

352 

„   $500  „ 

$600. 

406 

„   $600  „ 

$800. 

453 

„   $800  „ 

$1,000 

319 

„   $1,000  „ 

$1,200 

239 

Over  $1,200  but  under  $1,500 


$1,500  or  over 


163 
360 


Not  reporting  earnings  : 

Self-supporting 856 

Not  self-supporting    .  .  .    1,165 

Not  reporting  as  to  ability  for 

self-support 141 

Grand  total    7,177 

14.  Blind  Deaf-Mutes.    Table  43  shows  that  there  were  169  of  these. 

15.  Blind  Persons  receiving  State  or  County  Aid.   Table  41  shows  :  Men,  4,916  ; 
women,  2,825  ;  total,  7,741. 
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Appendix  5. 

EMBOSSED  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


I.     HISTOEY. 

1.  BEFORE  BRAILLE. 

Dr.  Best,  in  Ms  book  '^  The  Blind  ",  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  early 
development  of  the  system  of  raised  print  for  the  blind,  on  which  the  following  notes 
are  based. 

Embossed  print  is  essential  to  any  work  of  an  intellectual  nature  for  the  blind. 
The  first  recorded  attempt  to  work  out  a  system  of  enabling  the  blind  to  read  was 
made,  about  1517,  by  Francisco  Lucas,  of  Saragossa,  Spain,  who  contrived  a  set  of 
letters  carved  in  thin  tablets  of  wood.  This  was  brought  to  Italy  about  1575,  and 
improved  by  Eampansetto,  of  Eome,  who  used  larger  blocks,  but  incut  instead  of 
raised.  Both  systems  failed  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  them.  In  1651, 
George  Harsdorffor,  of  ]Sruremberg,  revived  the  classical  method  of  a  wax- covered 
tablet  in  which  letters  could  be  cut  by  a  stylus.  About  1676,  Padre  Terzi  devised  a 
kind  of  cipher  code  based  on  a  system  of  dots  enclosed  in  square  or  other  figures  and 
also  an  arrangement  of  knots  tied  in  strings.  Jacques  Bernouilli  is  said  to  have  used 
this  system  as  well  as  incised  tablets  in  teaching  a  blind  child  to  read  at  Geneva  in 
1711. 

In  1640,  Pierre  Moreau,  a  notary  of  Paris,  had  thought  out  a  system  of  movable 
raised  letters  in  lead,  and  about  the  same  time  Schonberger,  of  Konigsberg,  used 
letters  made  of  tin,  and,  a  century  later,  Le  ISTotre  du  Puiseaux,  who  lived  near 
Paris,  cast  metal  letters.  These  systems  suffered  from  two  main  defects  :  the  letters 
were  rough  to  the  touch  and  they  were  hard  to  make  out. 

Other  devices  were  employed.  For  example,  Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis,  who 
did  so  much  to  encourage  Haiiy,  was  instructed  by  the  aid  of  pins  stuck  in  cushions. 
In  his  ^^  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles  ",  Diderot  tells  of  a  blind  woman,  Mdlle.  de  Salignac, 
born  in  1741,  who  had  been  taught  to  read  from  letters  cut  out  of  paper. 

When  Valentin  Haiiy  founded  his  school  in  Paris  in  1784,  his  pupil  Lesueur 
found  by  accident  that  he  could  feel  the  outlines  of  a  letter  ''  O  "  which  had  been 
strongly  impressed  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Haiiy  at  once  set  about  embossing  books 
and  experimented  with  certain  types.  Embossed  literature  had  been  invented,  but 
the  old  difficulty  of  a  script  which  could  be  easily  read  by  touch  remained.  It  was 
the  evolution  of  this  script  by  Louis  Braille  in  1829  which  completed  the  system 
under  which  the  blind  read  to-day. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  some  fifty  years  later  that  the  Braille  system  was 
universally  adopted,  and  in  the  meantime  numerous  other  forms  of  embossed  type 
were  devised,  both  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America. 
Perhaps  the.  chief  of  these  were  the  systems  of  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
works  were  the  first  to  appear  in  relief  type  in  the  English  language  ;  of  John 
Alston,  of  Glasgow  ;  and  of  Dr.  Moon,  of  Brighton.  Dr.  Moon's  type  is  still  employed 
to  some  extent. 

2.  BRAILLE. 

The  following  notes  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  producers 
of  Braille  literature  in  the  world. 
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The  Braille  system  for  the  blind  is  founded  upon  six  embossed  dots--.  The 
origin  of  the  system  dates  from  the  year  1819,  when  Captain  Charles  Barbier,  a 
French  artillery  officer,  invented  an  arrangement  of  cells  containing  two  vertical 
rows  of  six  points  each,  certain  combination  of  which  could,  on  phonetic  principles, 
be  made  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  His  invention  was  far  from  perfect, 
the  complicated  structure  of  the  characters  or  signs  making  it  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  meaning  of  each  letter  and  large  blanks  caused  a  considerable  waste  of 
space,  while  the  length  of  the  column  caused  the  finger  to  have  to  move  zigzag  over 
the  paper,  instead  of  in  a  horizontal  line,  thus  defeating  any  possibility  of  quick 
reading.  For  these  reasons,  the  scheme  did  not  prove  a  workable  one,  but  it  held  the 
rudiments  of  a  correct  system,  and  needed  only  to  be  modified  to  be  rendered 
available  for  general  use. 

This  modification  was  undertaken  by  Louis  Braille,  blind  instructor  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Paris,  who  was  able  shortly  afterwards  to  put  forth  a  much 
better  system.  This  he  did  by  halving  the  number  of  vertical  dots,  leaving  only 
three  to  a  column  (so  that  the  finger-tip  could  cover  all  the  six  dots),  and 
substituting  for  the  phonetic  arrangement  an  orthographic  structure.  This  system 
of  embossing  was  named  after  its  inventor. 

In  the  original  Braille  system,  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  construction  or 
combinations  of  dots  were  given  to  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  to  J.  Only 
the  four  top  dots  were  used  for  these  letters,  the  remaining  characters  being  based  on 
these  signs  and  built  up  by  adding  the  remaining  bottom  dots.  In  all,  sixty-three 
signs  were  derivable  from  the  six  points.  Louis  Braille  performed  his  task  in  1829 
and  worked  on  its  adaptation  until  1834. 

At  first,  the  system  did  not  prove  popular  and  it  was  opposed  as  arbitrary  and 
impossible,  but  the  professors  and  pupils  at  the  Paris  school,  where  it  was  tested, 
realised  its  immense  superiority  over  Roman  letters  for  the  blind.  The  school 
authorities,  however,  would  not  agree  to  its  adoption  and  refused  to  change  the 
existing  system.  Louis  Braille  was  allowed  to  teach  it  unofficially  and  out  of  school 
hours  only,  and  not  until  1854,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  did  Braille 
become  officially  adopted  at  the  Paris  school.  An  added  advantage  of  Braille  was 
that  it  could  be  written  as  well  as  read  and  could  be  adapted  to  musical  notation 
and  mathematics. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  the  chaos  which  existed  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  England  before  1868.  The  usual  plan,  up  to  that  date,  was  for  someone 
who  was  in  comparative  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done  by  others  to  start  a  new 
system,  which  was  taken  up  by  philanthropists,  who  had  still  less  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Subscriptions  were  raised,  and  the  already  numerous  types  were  increased 
by  a  fresh  one.  In  this  way,  the  major  portion  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  English 
in  five  different  systems,  while  the  only  other  standardised  work  was  in  a  type 
introduced  by  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  but  it  was  so  small  that  only  one  blind 
adult  in  fifty  could  read  it.  Conferences  were  held  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the 
important  question,  but  without  satisfactory  results,  and  eventually  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  blind  realised  that  the  matter  could  be  more  satisfactorily  decided 
by  the  blind  themselves. 

In  1868,  Dr.  T.  E.  Armitage  introduced  Braille  into  England  and  formed  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  called  since  1914  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.     A  few  years  later,  the  present  Braille  system  was  generally  adopted. 

Between  1877  and  1885,  the  Bible  was  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  in  Braille  in  thirty-nine  volumes.  It  required  20,000,000  blows  by 
hand  of  hammer  and  punch  on  brass  plates  and  was  the  work  of  one  blind  man. 
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John  Ford,  who  is  still  alive  and  proud  of  the  wonderful  achievement.  The  plates 
made  by  the  Association  from  Ford's  originals  were  afterwards  presented  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  were  in  use  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
until  the  work  was  reproduced  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  II.  Stereotyping  machines 
were  invented  in  order  that  the  production  of  Braille  could  be  considerably 
increased.  For  these  machines,  metal  plates  were  prepared,  from  which  many 
hundreds  of  copies  could  be  printed  and  the  plates  stored  for  future  use. 

The  early  publications  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  were  in 
interlined  Braille,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  lines  of  Braille  on  the  reverse  side 
of  a  sheet  fall  between  those  on  the  first  side.  This  method  was  bulky,  and  in 
1900,  interpointed  Braille  was  introduced,  by  which  the  dots  on  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  were  interspaced,  the  lines  being  closer  together  and  the  dots  on  one  side 
falling  between  the  dots  on  the  reverse  side,  reducing  the  bulk  by  one-third.  In 
1905,  the  whole  British  Braille  system  was  revised,  many  contractions  (single 
signs  representing  more  than  one  letter)  and  abbreviations  (abbreviated  words) 
being  added  to  suit  the  English  language  and  further  reduce  the  bulk.  This 
system  was  called  Eevised  Braille,  Grade  II.  A  much  more  contracted  form, 
known  as  Grade  III,  has  been  devised,  but  has  not  won  general  recognition. 

Braille  steadily  increased  in  popularity  and  the  alphabet  may  now  be  considered 
universal.  It  is  used  practically  throughout  Europe  and  America,  and  has  been 
adapted  as  closely  as  possible  to  Oriental  languages.  Even  in  China  —  where 
writing  is  ideographic  —  Braille  is  in  use,  and  it  has  also  been  adapted  to  the  new 
phonetic  alphabet  recently  introduced  in  that  country. 

Each  language  has  its  own  special  signs  and  contractions.     For  example,  take 

the  sign  ll  which  represents  in  : 


England  : 

the 

France  : 

] 

The  Netherlands  : 

I  ^ 

Italy  : 

] 

Germany  : 

ss  or  sz 

Portugal  : 

e 

Serbia  : 

z 

Poland  : 

s 

Russia  : 

special  letter  of  alphabet 

China  : 

oon 

Japan  : 

ho 

and  there  are  many  other  languages  in  which  this  sign  is  used. 

For  the  adaptation  of  Braille  to  the  more  remote  languages,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  mainly  responsible.  Working  in  close  touch  with  the 
missionary  societies  and  their  missionaries  and  other  people  in  the  Far  East,  the 
codes  have  been  prepared  by  those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
languages. 

All  English-speaking  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  use  a  contracted  form  of  British  Braille  known  as  ^'  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  II  ".  In  America,  various  different  arrangements  of  Braille  dots  were  used, 
but  in  1905  the  question  of  uniformity  was  raised  and  a  Uniform  Type  Committee 
was  set  up  by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to  decide  which 
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of  the  existing  systems  should  be  adopted  as  a  Uniform  Type.  At  first,  investiga- 
tions were  undertaken  by  volunteers  and  did  not  go  very  far,  but  in  1913  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  granted  towards  the  testing  of  alphabets  and  other 
research  work  in  America  and  other  countries.  In  1915,  proposals  on  the  Uniform 
Type  were  presented  at  the  San  Francisco  Convention,  where  it  was  stated  that 
1,500  experiments  had  been  made  in  three  embossed  types  —  'New  York  Point, 
American  Braille  and  British  Braille.  The  Committee  finally  recommended  that 
British  Braille  with  certain  modifications  should  be  universally  adopted  by  the 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  and  published  a  system  based  on  Grade  II 
Braille,  but  with  certain  contractions  omitted,  which  was  called  ''  Eevised  Braille, 
Grade  11/2  ".    • 

By  this  time,  thousands  of  volumes  of  Braille  had  been  published  by  the 
I^ational  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  as  the  suggested  modification  of  a  well- 
established  system,  which  had  been  widely  circulated  throughout  the  British 
Empire  for  many  years,  meant  an  increase  in  the  bulk  of  Braille,  Grade  1%  was 
not  accepted  in  Britain. 

In  America,  Grade  1%  was  officially  adopted  in  1918,  and  has  been  used  in 
addition  to  the  other  types  mentioned  since  that  year  throughout  the  States. 
Practically  all  books  printed  in  the  United  States  of  America  since  1917  are  in 
Grade  1%.  About  10  per  cent  of  American  blind  readers  make  some  use  of  Grade 
II.  Many  books  and  pamphlets  published  in  England  are  purchased  by  American 
libraries. 

Each  year  the  Braille  printing-presses  in  England  turn  out  a  large  amount 
of  literature  (see  Section  II  below)  and  many  of  these  publications  are  sent  to 
America.  In  addition,  there  are  nearly  150,000  volumes  of  Braille  in  circulation 
at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  London,  5,000  volumes  in  the  Students' 
Library  at  the  ISTational  Institute,  besides  other  smaller  libraries,  and  these  books 
are  circulated  throughout  the  British  Empire  and  in  some  foreign  countries. 

3.  BRAILLE  WRITIVG. 

Hand  frames  and  Braille  typewriters  have  been  made  so  that  the  blind  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  civilised  world  can  correspond,  write  books  and  music 
by  hand,  keep  accounts,  record  notes  and  the  like.  The  interchange  of  correspon- 
dence and  books  has  been  greatly  helped  by  reduced  postal  tariffs,  both  within 
countries  and  internationally.  The  general  uniformity  of  the  Braille  system  has 
encouraged  interest  in  foreign  languages.  Much  correspondence  has  always  been 
carried  on  between  the  blind  by  Esperanto. 

4.  MOON. 

The  following  notes  are  derived  from  Dr.  Best's  book  referred  to  above.  In 
1847,  Dr.  Robert  Moon,  of  Brighton,  England,  himself  a  blind  man,  invented  a 
system  of  embossed  print  which  used  a  modified  form  of  the  capital  letters  ;  nine 
of  these  are  practically  unchanged,  thirteen  are  simplified  and  four  are  altogether 
new. 

The  Moon  system  soon  became  popular,  and,  although  it  is  no  longer  used  in 
schools,  there  will  probably  always  be  a  demand  for  books  in  this  useful  type  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  easy  acquirement  and  boldness  of  relief  which  make  it 
suitable  for  those  blind  persons  whose  fingers  are  hardened  by  toil,  and  who  there- 
fore find  it  difficult  to  feel  the  small  Braille  points,  or  for  elderly  people  who  find 
it  difficult  to  learn  Braille.     In  Scotland,  books  in  Moon  type  are  still  read  by  the 
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non-institutional  blind  to  at  least  the  same  extent  as  those  in  Braille.  The  type 
has  been  adapted  to  more  than  450  foreign  languages  and  dialects.  The 
disadvantages  of  Moon  are  two  :  (i)  the  great  bulk  of  the  books  ;  (ii)  the  impossibility 
of  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  writing. 

5.     BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

These  notes  are  based  on  information  from  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  of  the  ;N"ational 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 

In  1829,  Louis  Braille  combined  with  his  system  of  '^  point  "  writing  a 
Braille  music-notation,  which  he  improved  in  1834  and  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  at  Paris  in  1854,  and  introduced  into  England 
in  1868  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Armitage,  who  founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  in  that  year. 

Braille  music-notation  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  its  inventor  in  1852,  though 
scientifically  sound,  was  in  a  somewhat  elementary  stage.  It  was  inevitable  that, 
in  the  course  of  years  of  practice  and  experience,  many  developments  of  the  system 
should  be  worked  out,  and  these  have  naturally  tended  to  create  much  divergence 
of  practice  in  different  nations,  though  they  have  encouraged  valuable  original 
thinking  and  free  experiment.  In  the  past,  this  has  been  largely  due  to  distance, 
isolation  and  lack  of  modern  postal  facilities.  Since  1912,  the  tendency  has 
happily  been  for  the  experts  of  one  country  to  confer  more  frequently  with  those 
of  other  countries  in  order  to  compare  methods  and  results,  and  to-day  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  existing  methods  can  be  co-ordinated. 

One  fundamental  difference  between  the  old-style  Braille  notation  (still  largely 
in  use  on  the  continent  of  Europe)  and  the  revised  system  adopted  in  England  and, 
in  a  modified  form,  in  the  United  States  is  that,  in  old-style,  the  parts  for  the  left 
and  right  hands  (i.e.  bass  and  treble  staves)  are  written  out  separately  in  long 
paragraphs  ;  in  the  revised  style,  all  the  parts  are  assembled  within  each  bar.  But 
whatever  method  be  adopted,  the  uniformity  of  notation  symbols  is  even  more 
important.  Just  as  staff-notation  signs  have  but  one  interpretation  for  the  sighted, 
so  the  Braille  notation  signs  should  be  absolutely  uniform  and  admit  of  only  one 
interpretation. 

The  history  of  this  search  for  a  uniform  method  and  notation  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : 

(i)  In  1871,  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  published  both  in 
Braille  and  in  letterpress  a  short  pamphlet  explaining  the  general  principles 
of  Braille  music-notation. 

(ii)  In  1888,  an  International  Congress  was  held  at  Cologne,  when  France, 
England,  Germany  and  Denmark  came  to  an  agreement  about  the  standard- 
isation of  the  system,  and  the  Association  published  a  further  explanatory 
pamphlet,  of  which  revised  editions  were  published  in  1896  and  1900. 

(m)  In  1901,  the  first  ''  Tutor  "  on  the  subject  of  Braille  music-notation 
in  any  language  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  published  in  Braille 
by  the  Association  and  in  letterpress  by  Messrs.  ^ovello  &  Co.  It  was  based 
on  the  decisions  of  the  International  Congress  held  in  Cologne  in  1888,  and 
consisted  of  a  course  of  ^'  lessons  "  for  the  use  of  blind  music  students,  the 
letterpress  replica  being  specially  intended  for  the  guidance  of  sighted 
persons  who  might  be  called  upon  to  teach  music  to  the  blind  or  to  supervise 
their  work. 
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{iv)  In  1912,  the  Association  appointed  a  special  committee  of  experts 
on  Braille  notation  to  revise  the  system. 

(v)  In  1917,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  the  Association  was 
henceforth  known,  published  a  pamphlet  called  '^  Additions  to  Braille  Music- 
Notation  ",  which  explained  and  authorised  the  use  of  the  improvements 
agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  appointed  in  1912,  but  the  Committee  continued 
its  revisionary  work  until  1922,  when  it  was  dissolved. 

{vi)  In  1922,  the  Institute  published  a  treatise  called  ^'  Key  to  Braille 
Music-Notation,  1922  ",  which  explained  the  findings  of  the  Committee,  not 
in  the  form  of  a  '^  Tutor  "  but  as  a  comprehensive  book  of  reference.  Both 
(v)  and  (vi)  were  published  in  Braille  and  letterpress. 

(vii)  In  1925,  the  Institute  published  a  letterpress  pamphlet  ^^  Braille 
Music  and  Its  Problems  ",  giving  an  account  of  its  fifty- seven  years  of 
English  effort  (1868-1925),  and  in  1927,  the  new  edition  of  Grove's  ''  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians"  contained  an  article  describing  Braille  Music-Notation. 
In  the  same  year,  the  National  Institute  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  directors  of  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  blind  all  over  the  world,  a  new  student's  manual,  both 
in  letterpress  and  Braille,  called  ''  Elementary  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  the 
Revised,  1922,  Braille  Music-Notation  ",  compiled  by  Mr.  Edward  Watson, 
as  an  introduction  to  and  companion  volume  of  the  Institute's  1922  ''  Key  " 
already  referred  to,  together  with  a  letter  asking  for  its  sympathetic  study. 

(viii)  In  1928,  M.  George  L.  Raverat,  then  Foreign  Secretary  (and  now 
Secretary- General)  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  Paris,  reported  to  the 
National  Institute  that  he  had  taken  up  the  matter  with  the  Braille  musical 
experts  of  several  European  countries,  and  that  a  commission,  consisting  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  Institution  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  and  the  American  Braille  Press,  all  of  Paris,  had  drawn  up  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '^  Notation  Musicale  Braille  "  after  a  close  study  of  the  1922  ^^  Key  " 
of  the  National  Institute,  and  he  offered  this  pamphlet  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
for  the  International  Congress  ultimately  held  at  Paris  in  April  1929,  when 
international  uniformity  of  practice  as  regards  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  actual 
notation  symbols  used  in  Braille  music  was  discussed.  Controversial  questions 
concerning  Braille  musical  '^  methods  "  were  left  over  for  later  discussion. 
The  Congress  was  attended  by  representatives  of  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  they  agreed,  subject  to 
ratification  by  their  home  authorities,  to  the  standardisation  of  the  staff 
notation  symbols  in  Braille  music.  The  home  authorities  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  now  ratified,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  others 
will  follow  in  due  course.  Nine  other  countries  have  agreed  to  fall  in  with 
the  finally  confirmed  decisions  of  the  Congress. 

6.     POSTAGE  OF  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  RLEVD. 

Braille  books  and  magazines  are  bulky  and  heavy  and  their  postage  at  ordinary 
rates  would  be  prohibitive.  This  has  been  recognised  by  a  number  of  Governments 
and  by  the  World  Postal  Convention.  The  latest  Convention  in  force  was  signed 
at  Stockholm  in  1924  and  provides  that,  if  the  packet  does  not  exceed  3  kilogrammes 
in  weight  or  45  centimetres  in  size  in  each  direction,  ^'  blind  literature  "  should 
be  carried  at  the  rate  of  5  centimes  per  kilogramme  with  power  to  vary  down  to 
4  centimes  or  up  to  8  centimes  (gold  value).     This  appUes  to  international  postage. 
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With  regard  to  internal  postage,  the  following  information  is  incomplete,  but  is 
of  interest  in  showing  what  is  being  done.  Embossed  literature  for  the  blind  is 
carried  free  in  Australia,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  under  the  Post  Office  Act,  1908,  it  is  conveyed 
by  post  at  %d.  if  2  lb.  in  weight  or  under.  Id.  if  5  lb.  or  under,  and  l%d.  if  6 1/2  lb. 
or  under.  From  Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries,  the  postal  rates  are  as  stated, 
except  that  4  lb.  weight  is  the  maximum  for  Id.  The  cost  of  posting  a  Braille 
volume  in  England  before  1906  was  as  much  as  7d. 

Not  only  are  these  cheap  or  free  rates  a  great  boon  to  the  blind  in  posting 
books,  but  they  make  it  possible  to  organise  central  libraries  for  the  blind  and  to 
issue  books  from  them  to  all  parts  of  the  country  or  even  of  the  world. 

11.  BRAILLE  PEODUCTION. 

The  following  information  is  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  sent  out  in  April  1929  a  questionnaire  to  all  the  Braille 
presses  of  whose  existence  they  were  aware.  The  table  which  follows  is  a  precis 
of  the  replies  which  they  have  received  : 


Institution 


Austria. 
Blinden 


Particulars 

of    metal   plates 

stereotyped  or 

produced 


Particulars 

Particulars 

For    twelve 

of  books 

of   periodicals 

months 

produced 

published 

ending 

Institut,   680interpointed  350        volumes   None. 
Hohe  Warte,  32,       plates.  literature. 

480  music  pam- 
phlets. 


Vienna  19. 


Burma. 
Mission 
Blind,    Kemmen 
dine,  Rangoon. 


DenmarTc. 

Danmarks  Blinde, 
Trondhj  emegade, 
Copenhagen,  K.9. 

Egypt. 

Blind  Institution, 
Zeitoun. 


to      the  550      interlined  250        volumes 
plates.  literature. 

400  pamphlets. 
30  music  pam- 
phlets. 


2,000  newspapers. 

100  supplement. 

Journal  of  the 
Mission,  40  co- 
pies weekly. 


746interpointed  113        volumes  20,800  magazines, 
plates.  literature.  Be  Blindes  Bus- 

50  pamphlets.       tilcJce. 


Nil 


1,020  school- 
books  in  Ara- 
bic Braille. 


Nil 


England  and  Wales.     21,859        inter-   Literature  :  198,973  magazines, 

National  Institute      pointed  plates  21,563  volumes,  350,024          news- 

(literature).       11,590    pamph-  papers. 

2,065      inter-       lets.  Moon  :           6,260 

pointed    pla-   Music  :  volumes, 

tes  (music).       1,247    volumes,  13,938  pamphlets, 

11,995    pamph-  3,172     magazines. 


for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Port- 
land Street,  Lon- 
don, W,l. 


lets, 


30,806 


newspa- 
685   MS.   music       pers,    and 
volumes.  8,802  pages  of  set 

type. 


Not 


stated. 


31.iii.29 


31.xii.28 


31.xii.28 


31.iii.29 
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Institution 

France, 

Le        Phare 
France,    14, 
Daru,  Paris. 


Particulars 

of  metal  plates 

stereotyped  or 

produced 


Particulars 
of  books 
produced 


Particulars 

of  periodicals 

published 


de  4,271        plates,   2,104     volumes  25,012  magazines, 
rue       one  side  only.       literature.  La  Lumiere. 

6,890      pamph- 
lets. 


For  twelve 
months 
ending 


1.IV.29 


Le  Livre  de 
I'Aveugle,  16,  rue 
Laugier,  Paris 
XVII. 


Ml 


974        volumes 
(educational). 


31.xii.28 


American     Braille  19,595        inter-   4,101     volumes   57,901  magazines,     31.iii.29 


Press,      74,      rue 
Lauriston,   Paris. 


pointed    pla- 
tes. 


literature. 

10,368  pamph- 
lets. 

4,778  music 

volumes. 


121,108  news- 

papers in  En- 
glish, French, 
Italian,  Polish, 
Eoumanian  and 
Serbian. 


Institut  depart- 
mental des  Aveu- 
gles,  Eonchin 

(Nord). 


Nil 


3,000  pamph- 
lets, 

35  music  pam- 
phlets. 


Nil 


31.iii.29 


Germany. 

Hochschulbucherei   7,062  interpoin-   4,200     volumes  3,330     magazines, 
Studienanstalt,  ted  plates.  literature.  5,920  newspapers. 


Worthstrasse     9, 
Marburg-Lahn. 


pamph-   20,620         supple- 
lets,  ments. 


2,450 


StaatlicheBlinden-  922     interpoin-  54          volumes   Berlin   Wave, 

anstalt,    Eothen-  ted  plates.            literature.         440  copies  weekly, 

burgstrasse       14,  83        interlined  11          volumes   Steglitz  News,  440 

Berlin- Steglitz.  plates.                   music.                    copies  weekly. 


31.xii.29 


31.iii.29 


Norway. 

Norges  Blinde- 
forbund,  Eosen- 
krantzgate  5,  Ber- 
gen. 


,584  interpoin- 
ted  plates. 


510        volumes   24,960  news- 

literature,  papers. 

160        volumes   1,440  supple- 

music,  ments. 

2,835 pamphlets   Norges  Blinde 

literature.  and       Kristelig 

75  music  pam-  Ilanedshrift  for 
phlets.  Blinde. 
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Institution 


Sweden. 

Kungl.        Institut 
for  Blinda,  Tom- 
Stock- 


Particulars 

of  metal  plates 

stereotyped  or 

produced 


Nil 


teboda, 
holra. 


H.  Thilandus,   2,230  interpoin- 

Blindskriftstryck-       ted  plates, 
erei,  Stockholm. 


Switzerland. 

Bibliotheque 
Braille    romande, 
1,    rne    Etienne- 
Dumont,  Geneva. 

United       States       of 
America. 


Matilda 
Magazine, 


Zeigler  1,400  interpoin- 
Mon-       ted  plates. 


sey,  New  York. 


Particulars 
of  books 
produced 

Particulars 

of  periodicals 

published 

For  twelve 
montbs 
ending 

1,855     volumes 

Nil 

1.V.28 

literature. 

160        volumes 

16,450  magazines, 

literature. 

41,600            news- 

800   pamphlets 

literature. 
54          volumes 

papers, 
3,900  supplements. 

music. 

1,375         music 

pamphlets. 

375        volumes 

31.XII.28 

literature. 

10,000    magazines 


monthly. 


American 
Society, 
House, 


Bible 
Bible 
Astor 


1,813  interpoin-   1,804     volumes 


31.iii.29 


31.xil.28 


ted  plates. 


Place,  New  York. 


Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church, 
Committee  on 
Literature  for 
the  Blind,  281, 
Fourth  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, 64th 
Street  and  Mal- 
vern Avenue, 
Overbrook, 
Philadelphia. 


(Bible). 


750  volumes 
literature  (3 
works). 


Church  Herald  for    31.xii.28 
the    Blind,    425 
monthly. 


1,110 


plates,   1,207  pages   The  Bed  and  White 

one  side  only.       embossed   by       for  alumni,  250 
hand.  copies. 


30.IV.28     ^ 
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Institution 

U.S.A.  (contd.) 
American  Brother- 
hood     of      Free 
Eeading    for    the 
Blind,  Hollv- 

wood,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 


Particulars 

of  metal  plates 

stereotyped  or 

produced 

300  interpoin- 
ted  plates. 

360  one  side 
only. 


Particulars 
of  books 
produced 

836    volumes 

literature. 
100  pamphlets, 


Particulars 

of  periodicals 

published 


For  twelve 
months 
ending 

1.IV.29 


TheosophicalBook  295     interpoin-   100    volumes^ 
Association      for       ted  plates.  literature, 

the  Blind,  Holly-   780     one     side 
wood,  Cal.  only. 

International  As- 
sociation of  Lions 
Clubs,  350,  Mc- 
cormick Build- 
ing, S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 


1,200     magazines. 
Braille  Star 

TJieosopMst. 


1.IV.29 


Lions 
tional 


Interna- 
Juvenile 


31.iii.29 


3IontMy,   about 
6,500  copies  p. a. 


Watch  Tower  Bible 
and  Tract  So- 
ciety, 1,210  Spear 
Street,  Logans- 
port,  Ind. 


2,831 


plates, 
one  side  only. 


57  volumes 

literature. 


1,930 


magazines.     31.xii.28 


Pax        Publishing  742  plates,  one  166        volumes 
Society,         1,210       side  only.  literature. 

Spear  Street, 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Gospel  Trumpet  2,000  plates. 
Company,  An-  one  side  only, 
derson,  Ind. 


31.xii.29 


12,000  magazines.      31.ii.28 


Aflierican  Printing  3,608  interpoin-   29,256  volumes   16,350  magazines. 

House     for     the  ted  plates.             literature. 

Blind,            1,839  37,546      plates,   1,302      pamph- 

Frankfort      Ave-  one  side  only.      lets  literature, 

nue,      Louisville,  259    pamphlets 


30.vi.28 


Ky. 


The  Christian 

Science  Publish- 
ing Society,  107, 
Falmouth  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


music 

(372  volumes 
in  Kew  York 
Point). 


Christian  Science 
Bible  Lessons, 
7,200  copies. 
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of^SaTB^ates  Particulars  Particulars  For  twelve 

Institution  ,       r^f^r^  ri  r^y  ^^  books  of  periodicals  months 

roduS  produced  published  ending 

U.S.A.  {contd.) 
Howe       Memorial  893     interpoin-   840        volumes  27,675  magazines,    31.viii.28 
Press,        Perkins       ted  plates.  literature. 

Institution,  1,6*91   plates,        36  music  volu- 

Watertown,  Mass.       one  side  only.       mes. 

2,208      pamph- 
lets. 

Full    Gospel   Pub-   360     interpoin-   24  volumes   4,610     magazines,     30.vi.29 

lishing  Company,       ted  plates.  literature.         1,410  supple- 

Montverde,  Fla.  ments. 

Christian     Eecord  2,064        plates,   20  volumes  67,200  magazines.     30.iit.29 

Publishing   Asso-       one  side  only.       literature, 
elation.      Central 
Union       Outlook 
College         View, 

Print  Shop  for  the  728  plates,  one  10  volumes  31.xii.28 

Blind,    Cleveland       side  only.  literature. 

Public      Schools,  697  pages  hand 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  copied. 

72  pages  music 
hand  copied. 

Clovernook   Print-  3,397     plates,       605        volumes   5.816    monthly           31.^1.28 

ing      House     for  one  side  only.       literature.              magazines, 

the  Blind,  Mount  3,470      pamph- 

Healthy,  Ohio.  lets  literature. 

Howe     Publishing  2,500    plates,       505  plates (volu-   504  magazines.          31.xii.28 

Society,         3,111  one  side  only.       mes,      litera- 

Euclid      Avenue,  ture).                                                              * 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  Government  pay  grant  in  aid  of  the  production 
of  embossed  literature  at  the  rate  of  2s.6d.  a  volume  and  of  2d.  a  copy  for  magazines, 
periodicals  and  sheet  music.  Grant  was  paid  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  year 
ended  March  31st,  1928,  on  the  following  production  : 

Description  Volumes  Pamphlets  and  Music 

Braille  volumes 18,912  — 

Braille  volumes,  MSS 770  — 

Braille  magazines,  pamphlets,  etc.  .  .  —  464,625 

Moon  volumes     6,138  — 

Moon  magazines,  pamphlets,  etc.  .  .  . — - 56,011 

Total 25,820  520,636 
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The  total  Government  grant  paid  in  respect  of  this  production  was  £7,566  for 
the  year  in  question.  Books  in  embossed  type  are  produced  on  a  small  scale  by, 
and  Government  grant  paid  to,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  and  local  blind  societies  at  Tynemouth 
and  Bournemouth.  The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  also  produces  books  in 
manuscript. 

A  similar  State  grant  is  paid  in  respect  of  book  production  in  Scotland,  and  the 
total  grant  paid  for  this  service  for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1928,  was  £312  9^. 
The  production  of  the  Eoyal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh,  for  the  year  in 
question  was  1,157  volumes  and  19,479  magazines,  periodicals,  etc.  Local  societies 
in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  each  produce  a  few  volumes  in  manuscript. 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  appropriates  $75,000  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  condition  that 
the  printing-house  distribute  free  to  the  various  schools  and  classes  in  the  country 
$75,000  worth  of  Braille  books.  This  distribution  is  based  on  the  enrolment  of  each 
school. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  League's  questionnaire  did  not  deal  with  book 
production,  there  is  no  complete  information  about  the  publishing  houses  of  Braille 
literature.  Some  of  the  replies  dealt  with  the  matter.  The  Eoyal  Blind  Asylum, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  IsTational  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  furnished  valuable 
information,  and  information  with  regard  to  the  United  States  and  Germany  has 
been  derived  from  Dr.  Best's  book  '^  The  Blind  "  and  Dr.  Strehl's  '^  Handbuch  der 
Blinden-Wohlfahrtsplflege 
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The  following  is  the  list  thus  constructed  : 

Austria. 

Vienna.     1.     Staatliche  Blinden  Erziehungsinstitut,  Wittelsbachstrasse  5,  II. 

This  is  the  printing  and  publishing  department  of  the  State  BHnd  Institution  and  was 
founded  in  1899.     It  prints  a  literary  journal  for  the  blind  and  Braille  printing  of  every  kind. 

2.     Israelitisches  Blinden-Institut,  Hohe  Warte  32,  XIX. 

This  has  printed   108  works,  books  and  music.     Its  activities,  which  were  suspended 
during  the  war,  have  since  been  fully  resumed. 

Belgium. 

Brussels.     1.     Koninklyk   Gesticht   voor  Blinden,    Ligue  Braille.    45,  Eue  de 
I'Oxum. 

2.     Institut    Eoyal    pour    les    Sourds-Muets    et    Aveugles,     Avenue    Henri, 
Wolville-Saint-Lambert. 

Canada. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto. 
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China. 


1.  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  4,  Edinburgh  Eoad,  Shanghai. 

2.  Hill-Murray  Mission  for  the  Blind,  Pekin. 
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Czechoslovakia. 

Prague.     Blinden-Anstalt. 

SmicJiov.     The  Czech  Society  for  Blind  Printing,  Xomenskeho  ul.  10. 

Founded  in  1915.  Its  aim  is  to  issue  entertaining  and  educational  books  for  blinded 
soldiers  and  adult  blind  and  periodicals  and  music  in  blind  type  in  the  Czech  language.  It  aims 
to  organise  libraries  and  everything  conducive  to  the  mental  progress  of  the  blind.  The 
society  consists  of  315  blind  and  711  seeing  members. 

Denmark. 

Copenhagen.  The  State  has  its  own  printing  works  in  connection  with  the 
Eoyal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  textbooks,  reading  books  and  music  are 
produced.  Music,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript,  is  supplied  free  to  all  blind 
organists  and  other  musicians. 

Society  for  the  Blind  of  Denmark  (Danmarks  Blinde),  Trondhjemsgade  10. 

Egypt. 

Cairo.  Institution  for  Blind  Boys,  Zeitoun,  Cairo  (Schoolbooks  in  Braille- 
Arabic). 

England  and  Wales. 

London.     The  IsTational  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, W.l. 

Founded  in  1868  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Association  for  the  Blind,  it  was  named  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  1914,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  publishing  house  of  Braille 
literature  in  the  British  Empire,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  Institute  publishes  books,  music, 
magazines,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  weekly  Radio  journal,  and  it  produces  relief  maps, 
educational  appliances  and  games.  Magazines  in  Braille  for  individual  bodies  are  also  produced. 
The  figures  of  production  have  been  given  above.  In  the  year  ended  1928,  22,244  stereotyped 
Braille  book  plates  were  produced,  all  the  stereotyping  having  been  done  by  blind  persons. 
The  selection  of  books  is  made  by  a  Publications  Committee,  with  the  occasional  advice  of 
distinguished  men  of  letters  who  form  the  literary  consultative  committee.  Letters  are  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  asking  for  Braille  editions  of  every  imaginable  type  of  literary  work. 
The  Institute  supplies  the  National  Library  with  books  at  one-third  and  music  at  one-quarter 
of  cost  price.  The  periodicals  are  :  (a)  In  Braille  :  (1)  the  Braille  Mail,  a  weekly  newspaper  ; 
(2)  the  Braille  Eadio  Times,  weekly ;  (3)  Progress,  a  monthly  magazine,  with  supplements  on 
chess  and  home  occupations  ;  (4)  the  Literary  Journal,  monthly;  (5)  the  Braille  Musical 
Magazine,  monthly  ;  (6)  the  School  Magazine,  monthly,  for  boys  and  girls,  in  uncontracted 
Braille  ;  (7)  the  Massage  Journal,  monthly  ;  (8)  Channels  of  Blessing,  a  religious  magazine 
issued  every  two  months,  (b)  In  Moon  type:  (1)  the  Moon  Magazine,  monthly;  and  (2) 
the  Moon  Newspaper,  weekly,  with  a  supplement  of  American  news. 

The  Institute  has  never  met  with  a  refusal  of  authors,  publishers  and  owners  of  copyright 
in  waiving  their  rights  in  respect  of  embossed  editions  for  the  blind,  and  very  rarely  in  music, 
though  here  the  complications  of  international  copyright  have  occasionally  caused  difficulty. 
All  books  published  in  Braille  and  Moon  by  the  Institute  are  sold  to  the  blind  resident  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  at  a  discount  of  two-thirds  and  music  at  one-quarter  of  the  actual 
cost  price.    Books,  writing  machines  and  appliances  are  presented  free  to  deserving  cases. 

The  following  societies  produce  Braille  literature  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale  : 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  146,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4. 
This  Society  publishes  the  Bible  in  Braille. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  9,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.2. 
This  publishes  religious  literature  in  Braille. 

North  Shields.     The  Tynemouth  Library  for  the  Blind,  45,  Bedford  Street. 
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France. 

Bordeaux.     A.  Eobino,  101,  Boulevard  de  Palence. 

Marseilles.     I.  Ravel,  33,  Eue  Charras. 

Paris.     1.     Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  7-9,  Rue  Duroc. 

2.  Th.  Cart,  12,  Eue  Soufflot. 

3.  Etoile  des  Aveugles,  4,  Square  Eapp,  VII. 

4.  Freres  de  Saint-Jean-de-Dieu,  223,  Eue  Lecourbe. 

5.  Edition  de  ^'  La  Eoue  ",  Eue  Duroc. 

6.  Institution  ]N"ationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  56,  Boulevard  des  Invalides. 

7.  Le  Phare  de  France,  14,  Eue  Daru. 

8.  L'Imprimerie  Braille  de  Eeuilly  (Systeme  Ernest  Vaughan),  99  his,  Eue 

de  Eeuilly,  XII. 

9.  Soeurs  Aveugles  de  Saint-Paul,  88,  Eue  Denfert-Eochereau,  XIV. 

10.  Imprimerie  Ernest  Vaughan,  28,  Eue  Charenton. 

11.  American  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  74,  Eue  Lauriston. 
Publislies  in  English.,  Frencli,  Italian,  Polisli,  Koumanian  and  Serbian. 

12.  Le  Livre  de  I'Aveugle,  16,  Eue  Laugiel,  XVII. 

Founded  in  1917  and  has  since  then  transcribed  38,000  volumes  on  science,  mathematics 
and  literature. 

13.  Societe    pMlanthropique   d'Impression   pour   les   Aveugles,   26,    Eue   de 

Chaunton. 

Lille.     Departmental   Institution  for   the  Blind,    Eochin-Lille   (schoolbooks). 

Finland. 

Helsingfors.     Helsingin  Sokeainkoulun  Kirjapaino. 

Germany. 

Berlin.     1.     G.  Bude  (Xoten  und  Musikalien),   Diedenhofener-strasse  2,    55. 

2.  The  KuU  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Founded  in  1883  and  carried  on  by  Director  Kull  until  his  death  in  1912.     In  addition 
to  books,  produces  a  monthly  journal,  educational  material  for  the  blind  and  games. 

3.  BLinden-Druckerei  und  Verlag,  Adalbert-strasse  20,  S.O.  26. 

4.  Eeichs-Deutscher  Blinden  Verband,  Dircksen-strasse  2,  27. 

5.  Blinden  Anstalt,  Cranien-strasse  26,  S.O.  26. 

6.  Verlag  A.  Wendt,  Wiesener-strasse  36,  20. 

7.  Staatliche    Blinden    Unterrichtsanstalt,     Eotherburg-strasse    14,    Berlin- 

Steglitz. 

The  Braille  Printing  House  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  prints  schoolbooks^ 
classical  works  and  music  to  the  extent  of  228  works  ;  also  produces  relief  maps  and  models. 

Breslau.     Blinden  Unterrichtsanstalt,  Knie-strasse  17-19,  17. 

Printing-house  of  the  Silesian  Institute  for  the  Blind.      Founded  1903.      Has  produced 
about  60  works  in  printed  Braille  and  also  relief  maps. 

Cassel.     Printing-works  of  K.  Menk. 

Started  in  1921  at  Frankfort  ;  removed  to  Cassel  in  1926.     Prints  several  journals  for  the 
blind  and  undertakes  printing  for  the  blind  of  every  kind.     Has  printed  some  books  in  Esperanto. 
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DUren.     Rheinischer  Blinden  Fiirsorgeverein,  Mecker-strasse  1-3. 

Printing  and  publishing  department  of  the  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  in  the 
Rhine  Province.     Founded  1885.     Has  published  96  works. 

Franlcfort-on-the- Main.     Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Hamburg.     1.     F.  W.  Vogel,  Hufner-strasse  122-124,  33. 

Founded  in  1897  and  first  employed  abbreviated  Braille  {Kurzschrift). 

2.     Blinden  Unterrichtsanstaltj  Alexander-strasse,  30-32. 

Hanover.     Verein  zur  Forderung  der  Blindenbildung. 

Publishing  house  of  the  Union  for  furthering  Blind  Education.  Founded  1876.  Has 
since  taken  over  two  other  publishing  concerns  from  Steglitz  and  Frankfort.  Produces  relief 
maps  as  well  as  books. 

Heidelberg.    A.  Reuss,  Rottman-strasse  48. 

Heilbronn.    Wurttembergischer  Blindenverein,  Achtung-strasse  29. 
Publishes,  but  does  not  print. 

Kiel.     Blinden  Unterrichtsanstalt,  Konigsweg  80. 

Konigsberg.     Druckerei  und  Bucherei,  Lnisenallee  83. 

Institute  for  the  Blind.     Founded  1917. 
Kreuzau.     1.     J.   Kreitz,   Pesch-strasse  29,   Kreuzau  bei  Duren,   Rheinland. 
2.     Esperanto  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Prints  journal  in  Esperanto. 

Leipzig.     Zentralbucherei  ftir  Blinden,  Hospital-strasse  11. 

In  Leipzig  is  the  branch  house  of  the  Association  for  furthering  the  Employment  of  the 
Blind.  Founded  in  1895.  At  first  the  printing  was  entirely  in  unabbreviated  Braille,  but  later 
abbreviated  Braille  has  been  used. 

Marburg.     Hochschulbucherei,  Worth-strasse  9. 

There  is  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  which  uses  the  University  library 
for  the  blind.     In  connection  with  this  library  there  is  a  printing-house. 

Nuremberg.     Blinden  Unterrichtsanstalt,  Koburger-strasse  34. 

Publishing  house  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Founded  1845.  Began  with  printing 
books  in  "  plan  "  writing  and  substituted  Braille  in  1897.  Has  produced  90  works  and  a  journal 
Leisure  Hours. 

BcJiwetsingen. 

Has  printed  about  65  works  of  a  scientific  character  as  well  as  music.  Also  works  in 
Greek,  Latin,  English  and  French  for  students.     Undertakes  printing  in  Braille  of  every  kind. 

Stuttgart.     1.     Blinden  Unterrichtsanstalt,  Am  Krahenwald  271. 

2.     Verlag  Privilegierte  Wiirttembergische  Bibelanstalt,  Christoph-strasse  25. 

The  printing-house  of  the  Nicholas  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Was  founded  in  1869  and  for 
some  years  was  occupied  in  producing  parts  of  the  Bible  in  characters  for  the  blind.  It  also 
produces  an  evangelistical  hymn-book  and  a  number  of  choral  works. 

The  Bible  Institution  of  Wiirtemberg  began  in  1828  to  produce  parts  of  the  Bible 
according  to  the  method  of  Valentin  Hatiy  on  stiff  paper  in  raised  Latin  cursive  writing.  In 
1856,  this  institution  joined  with  another  in  Illzach,  which,  at  great  expense,  erected  a  plant  for 
printing  books  for  the  blind.  By  1863,  the  whole  Bible  had  appeared  in  sixty-three  volumes  ; 
in  1866,  the  institution  had  adopted  Braille  and  in  1897  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  was  produced 
in  unabbreviated  Braille. 

Wernigerode.     Gesellschaft  f iir  Christliches  Leben  unter  die  Deutschen  Blinden, 
Oberengen-gasse  12,  Wernigerode-am-Hartz. 
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India. 


Burma.     Mission  to  the  Blind,  St.  Michael's  Kemmendine,  Eangoon. 
Mysore.     The  Mysore  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Mysore. 

Italy. 

Florence.     Stamperia  N^azionale  Braille,  Via  della  Carra. 

This  press  has  seven  stereotyping  machines,  and  the  output  amounts  to  some  30,000  copies 
of  books  and  literature. 

Rome.     Stamperia  del  Faro  d'ltalia.  Via  Quattro  Fontane  7. 

Japan. 

Gifu.     The  Church  Missionary  Society  School  for  the  Blind. 

Netherlands. 

Amsterdam.     1.     Blinden  Drukkery,  Vossius-straat  56. 
2.     ^' Blindesbond  ",  Besboom  Toussaint-straat  6. 

Grave.     Braille  Drukkery,  St.  Henricus  Gesicht. 

Zeist.     Braille  Drukkery  des  Meuwen  Evangelischen  Blinden-institutts. 

Poland. 

Bydgoszcz  (Bromherg).     Blindenheim,  Eoon-strasse  13-14. 

Russia  :  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  Blind  Societies  issue  publications,  both  periodical  and  other,  depicting  the  life  of  the 
blind  and  their  work.  In  1927,  there  were  105  circles  of  blind  persons  learning  to  read,  with 
1,500  members.  A  large  number  of  books  for  the  blind  have  been  printed  and  a  monthly 
journal  called  The  Life  of  the  Blind  is  published  and  has  a  growing  circulation. 

Scotland. 

The  Eoyal  Blind  Asylum,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh. 

The  first  books  printed  in  raised  type  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  produced  by  James 
Gall,  the  founder  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Edinburgh,  as  early  as  1828.  The  present 
Braille  printing  department  was  established  in  1890  and  since  then  it  has  produced  large 
quantities  of  educational  and  religious  books,  music  and  periodicals. 

Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes. 

Belgrade.     ^'  King  Alexander  "  School  for  the  Blind,  Zemun. 

Spain. 

Barcelona.     E.  Dominguez,  Calle  de  Ortigosa  4. 

Madrid.     Collegio  Nacional  de  Ciegos,  Paseo  de  la  Castellana  69. 

Malaga.     Municipal  Institute  for  the  Blind.      Director  :    Dr.  Miguel  Merida 
Mcolich. 

A  Braille  press  is  being  formed  here. 
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Sweden. 


StocTcJiolm.     1.  Eoyal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Tomteboda.     2.   H.  Thilander, 
Majorsgatan  14. 

Switzerland. 

Geneva.     Association    Suisse-Eomande   pour   le   Men    des    Aveugles,   1,    Eue 
Etienne-Dumont. 

Lausanne.     Asile  des  Aveugles. 

PublisMng  Frencli  Braille  books  and  three  montlily  periodicals  in  Braille,  Le  Petit  Progres 
La  Glaneuse  and  Le  Beveil. 

Zurich.     Institution  for  the  Blind. 

United  States  of  America. 

California. 

Hollywood.     1.     American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Eeading  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
1544,  Hudson  Avenue. 

2.     Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the  Blind  (same  address). 

Los  Angeles.    1.    Universal  Braille  Press,  3612,  West  First  Street. 
2.     Eevised  Braille  Bible  Society  (same  address). 

Florida. 

Montverde.     Full  Gospel  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Illinois. 

Chicago.     Lions  Juvenile  Braille  Magazine  Company,  348,  McCormick  Building, 
332,  South  Michigan  Avenue. 

Printed  at  Clovernook  Press  ;  see  below,  Ohio. 

Jaclcsonville.     Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.    International  Association  of  Lions 
Clubs. 

Indiana. 

Anderson.     Gospel  Trumpet  Company. 

Publishing  Gospel  Trumpet  and  Sunday  School  Monthly  for  the  Blind. 

Logansport.     1.     Pax  Publishing  Society. 

2.     Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  both  of  1210,  Spear  Street. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville.     American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,   Inc.,   1839,   Frankfort 
Avenue. 

The  main  Braille  publishing  house,  assisted  by  a  grant  of  $75,000  per  annum  from  Congress. 

Massachusetts.  -    ,  • 

Boston.     Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  107,  Falmouth  Street. 

A  Braille  periodical  printed  at  Universal  Braille  Press. 
Watertown.     Howe  Memorial  Press.    Perkins  Institution. 
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ISTebraska. 

College  View.     Christian  Eecord  Publishing  Company. 

New  Jersey. 

Montclair.     Clear  Type  Publishing  Company,  36,  Elston  Eoad. 

Ne\y  York. 

Neiv  YorJc  City.     1.     American  Bible  Society,  Bible  House,  Astor  Place. 

2.  American  Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind,  730,  Fifth  Avenue. 

3.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Committee  on  Literature  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Missions,  Church  Missions  House,  281,  Fourth  Avenue. 

4.  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  Publishing  Society,  Monsey. 

5.  ]^ew  York  Bible  Society,  Department  for  the  Blind,  5,  East  47th  Street. 

6.  Xavier  Free  Publications  Society  for  the  Blind  of  JSTew  York,  136,  West 
97th  Street. 

Ohio. 

Cleveland.     1.     Board  of  Education,  Braille  Printing  Plant. 

2.     Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  3111,  Euclid  Avenue. 

Mount  Healthy.     Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
(Cincinnati). 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia.  1.  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Braille  Printing 
Department,  64th  Street  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Overbrook. 

The  Department  is  maintained  almost  entirely  for  present  and  past  pupils  and  the  completed 
plates  are  deposited  with  the  American  Printing  House  at  Louisville  for  general  use. 

2.     American  Bible  Society,  Atlantic  Agency,  701,  Walnut  Street. 

Pittsburg.  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.  Braille  Printing 
Department,  201,  BeRefield  Avenue. 

III.     LIBEAEIES  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

General.  The  education  of  blind  children  created  the  demand  for  libraries 
of  books  and,  in  a  very  large  number  of  institutions  of  all  kinds  for  the  blind,  a  library 
of  embossed  books  is  included.  In  a  number  of  countries  the  public  libraries  include 
a  section  of  embossed  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  In  addition  to  these  provisions, 
circulating  libraries  exclusively  devoted  to  embossed  literature  have  been  formed. 
Most  of  the  other  libraries  necessarily  have  a  limited  number  of  books,  with  a 
correspondingly  limited  variety  of  literature. 

The  list  below  is  mainly  confined  to  institutions  which  provide  exclusively  for 
the  circulation  of  embossed  literature. 

Australia. 

There  are  Braille  libraries  {e.g.,  Eoyal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Adelaide) 
which  supply  books  to  readers  in  their  own  homes. 
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Austria. 


Vienna.  Library  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Founded  in  1892. 
In  1924,  there  were  13,690  volumes. 

Central  Library  for  the  Blind  of  Austria  : 

{i)    Wahringer-Giirtel  136,  XVIII. 
(n)  4/6  Brauner-strasse,  I. 

Canada. 

The  Library  and  Publishing  Department  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  circulates  books  in  embossed  type.  Braille  and  Moon,  free  of  charge,  to  blind 
readers  throughout  the  country.     A  monthly  magazine  is  published. 

Denmark. 

The  Copenhagen  Institute  for  the  Blind,  under  State  control,  in  addition  to 
its  own  printing-works,  has  a  library  for  the  blind  circulating  not  only  books  but 
Braille  music. 

England  and  Wales. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  libraries  connected  with  institutions,  but  the  British 
system  has  been  more  and  more  to  rely  on  a  central  circulating  library  called  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  consisting  of  a  main  library  at  Westminster,  with 
a  branch  library  for  the  North  of  England  in  Manchester.  The  library  was  founded 
in  1882  by  a  blind  lady,  Miss  Arnold,  and  her  friend  Miss  Dow.  Thanks  largely  to  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  Miss  Austin,  who  became  Librarian  in  1907,  the  library 
has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest  libraries  of  its  kind,  sending  out  volumes  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  On  March  31st,  1928,  there  were  146,750  volumes  in  the 
library  and  213,881  volumes  were  circulated  in  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1928. 
The  splendid  collection  of  books  for  blind  students  formerly  in  the  Public  Library 
at  Oxford  has  now  become  incorporated  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Library. 
The  library  supplies  local  public  libraries,  but  its  main  object  is  to  build  up  a  large 
central  library  from  which  the  blind  can  borrow  directly  and  have  a  large  choice  of 
books.  While  the  library  has  many  books  that  have  been  printed  in  Braille,  a  very 
large  number  of  unique  copies  of  books  are  made  in  manuscript,  both  by  voluntary 
writers  (unpaid)  and  by  blind  copyists  (paid).  The  former  produced  1,298  volumes 
in  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1928,  and  the  latter  2,084.  As  explained  above,  the 
National  Institute  supply  their  productions  to  the  National  Library  at  cheap  rates. 

Three  special  libraries  deserve  mention  :  the  Students'  Library  at  the  National 
Institute,  which  concentrates  on  learned  works  for  the  use  of  blind  students  following 
a  course  of  higher  education  ;  a  massage  library  and  music  students'  library  are  also 
maintained  at  the  National  Institute. 

France. 

The  Association  Valentin  Hauy  at  Paris  founded  a  library  for  the  blind  in 
1894.  Eegional  branches  have  been  set  up  comprising  some  80,000  to  90,000 
volumes,  in  addition  to  collections  of  music. 
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Germany. 

Dr.    Strehl,    in    his    ''  Handbuch    der   Blinden-Wohlfahrtspflege  ",    gives    the 
following  list  of  libraries  for  the  blind  : 

Berlin.  —  Academic  Library  for  the  Blind.  Founded  in  1916  in  connection 
with  the  Municipal  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Berlin.  In  1925,  150  works, 
mostly  produced  by  hand  by  private  transcribers. 

Ernst  von  Ihne  Library  for  the  War-Blinded.  Founded  in  1917  by  the 
wife  of  von  Ihne  to  commemorate  his  work  for  the  war-blinded.  In  1924,  6,500 
volumes. 

Bonn.  —  Founded  by  a  local  society  in  1918.  In  1925,  there  were  1,989 
volumes,  mostly  produced  by  hand. 

Breslau.  —  Library  for  the  Blind,  carried  on  by  the  Catholic  Women's 
Union,  Breslau  Branch.  Founded  in  1913.  In  1924,  there  were  680  works  in 
1,670  volumes,  and  925  musical  compositions,  mostly  produced  by  hand  by 
voluntary  women  workers  with  the  help  of  paid  blind  workers. 

Silesian  Library  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1916  by  Dr.  L.  Cohn,  who  is 
still  director.    It  comprises  4,000  volumes,  as  well  as  music. 

Hamburg.  —  Central  Library  for  the  Blind,  Adolph-strasse  46.  Founded 
1905,  with  5,435  volumes.  The  first  large  library  for  the  blind  in  Germany,  and 
sends  books  all  over  Germany  and  Austria.  In  1925,  there  were  27,932  volumes. 
In  recent  years,  books  in  foreign  languages  have  been  added,  for  the  most  part 
printed,  but  comprising  a  considerable  number  produced  by  hand,  both  by 
voluntary  workers  and  paid  blind  and  sighted  workers.  It  has  always  used  the 
abbreviated  script  (Kurzschrift).    The  library  has  a  large  collection  of  music. 

Karlsruhe.  —  State  Library  for  Baden.  Founded  1905 ;  amalgamated  with 
another  small  library  in  1922.   Has  570  volumes,  almost  all  printed,  and  music. 

Cologne.  —  Library  founded  in  1919  for  war-blinded.  In  1924,  1,098 
volumes,  both  printed  and  produced  by  hand  by  sighted  volunteers  and  paid 
blind  workers. 

Leipzig.  —  German  Central  Library  for  the  Blind.  Founded  in  1894  for 
the  local  blind,  but  now  available  to  blind  all  over  Germany.  Contains  many 
volumes  produced  by  hand  under  the  leadership  of  the  directress  from  1901  to 
1914.  Has  15,000  volumes  and  music.  A  reading-room  is  attached  to  the 
library  where  books  and  journals  in  Braille  may  be  consulted. 

Marburg.  —  University  Library  for  the  Blind.  Founded  1917.  In  1926, 
2,378  works  in  8,152  volumes,  most  of  them  printed  in  the  printing  department 
attached  to  the  University  Library. 

Nuremberg.  —  South-German  Library  for  the  Blind.  Founded  in  1918. 
Attached  to  the  municipal  library.    In  1925,  4,220  volumes. 

Wernigerode.  —  Library  founded  1908. 

In  addition,  there  are  libraries  attached  to  the  State  Blind  Institution  at  Berlin- 
Steglitz,  the  East  Prussian  Institute  at  Konigsberg  and  the  Schwabian  Library 
for  the  Blind,  Stuttgart.  —  The  School  for  the  Blind  at  Marburg  contains  a  library 
and  a  number  of  workers  help  in  translating  books  into  Braille  for  the  library. 
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Luxemburg. 


Several  German  libraries  lend  Braille  books  gratuitously  to  the  blind  of 
Luxemburg. 

Netherlands. 

The  following  libraries  of  Braille  books  exist  in  the  Netherlands  : 

Amsterdam.  —  The  Christian  Library  for  the  Blind.  Founded  in  1912. 
Its  object  is  to  satisfy  the  reading  needs  of  Christian  blind  persons. 

The  Hague.  —  The  Netherlands  Library  for  the  Blind.  Established  at 
The  Hague  and  founded  in  1888.  It  is  a  circulating  library  of  Braille  books  and 
has  branches  in  various  towns. 

Rotterdam.  —  The  Eotterdam  Association  for  Books  for  the  Blind.  This 
society  aims  at  copying  books  in  Braille  writing.  The  work  is  done  by  members 
of  the  Association. 

Utrecht.  —  Library  for  the  Blind.  Founded  in  1913  to  circulate  books 
among  the  blind  of  Utrecht. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  important  libraries  of  Braille  books  are  attached  to 
all  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  also  to  many  public  libraries. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Jubilee  Institute,  Auckland,  maintains  a  central  circulating  Braille  library 
and  three  branches  in  conjunction  with  the  public  libraries  of  Wellington, 
Christchurch  and  Dunedin. 

Norway. 

The  State  makes  a  subvention  in  aid  of  the  publication  of  a  journal  in  embossed 
characters  and  towards  the  printing  of  books  for  the  blind.  Bergen,  Norges 
Blindeforbund,  Rosenkrantzgate  5. 

Scotland. 

There  is  no  institution  providing  exclusively  for  the  circulation  of  embossed 
literature.  All  the  institutions  and  outdoor  societies  for  the  blind  have  libraries, 
comprising  in  all  at  least  20,000  volumes  in  Braille  and  Moon.  Considerable 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  Central  Library  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
London. 

South  Africa. 

In  Grahamstown,  there  is  a  circulating  library  for  the  blind,  established  in 
1925,  which  receives  Government  aid.  There  are  nearly  2,000  books  in  the  library, 
most  of  which  come  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London.  This 
institution  undertakes  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Braille  system  and  utilises  the 
service  of  local  voluntary  workers  for  this  purpose. 
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Sweden. 

The  Association  for  the  Blind  has  a  library  of  some  5,000  volumes. 

Switzerland. 

There  are  two  libraries  for  the  blind  in  Switzerland — one,  in  the  German  language, 
at  Zurich  ;  the  other,  in  French,  at  Geneva.  The  latter  possessed  600  volumes  in 
1907  and  6,000  in  1925.  These  libraries  lend  their  Braille  books  to  all  the  Swiss 
blind  and  the  Zurich  library  includes  Braille  music.  The  library  at  Zurich  lends 
books  gratis,  that  at  Geneva  at  a  very  low  charge.  The  International  Association 
of  Blind  Students  has  founded  a  Braille  University  Library  at  Geneva,  with  books 
useful  for  higher  study  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  in  1926  this  library 
was  amalgamated  with  the  French  Braille  library  at  Geneva. 

United  States  of  Ameriea. 

•     Note.  —  The  information  below  is  derived  from  Dr.  Best's  book  ^'  The  Blind  ", 
published  in  New  York  1919. 

City  Libraries.  —  In  a  number  of  towns  the  city  libraries  have  a  branch  devoted 
to  Braille  literature.  The  city  of  Boston  in  1868  was  the  first  to  do  this,  and  their 
action  was  followed  by  Philadelphia  in  1882,  when  the  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  was  formed,  with  library  activities  as  one  of 
its  main  tasks.  After  1890,  departments  of  this  kind  in  city  libraries  began  to  increase 
in  number,  and  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty  such  special  libraries  for  the  blind  in 
cities  in  the  United  States  in  1919.  These  libraries  are  municipal  enterprises  and  are 
maintained  for  the  most  part  by  regular  city  funds.  A  few,  however,  including  those 
in  [N^ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  have  been  aided 
from  private  sources.  Only  a  few  libraries  have  considerable  collections  of  books. 
In  the  smaller  ones  there  may  be  scarcely  50,  while  in  the  very  largest  there  may  be 
several  thousands.  The  number  of  books  circulated  each  year  ranges  from  100  or  200 
to  i)erhaps  20,000  or  30,000.  The  number  of  blind  affected  varies  in  the  same  way 
from  perhaps  a  score  to  several  hundred.  These  city  libraries  normally  supply  books 
only  for  their  immediate  communities.  An  increasing  number,  however,  especially 
those  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle,  send  out  books,  not  only  over  the  State  in  which  they  are  situate,  but  to  the 
blind  in  other  States  as  well.  In  other  cities,  such  as  Providence,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburg,  Louisville,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Portland,  books  are  sent  throughout 
the  State.    Often  the  larger  libraries  lend  to  the  smaller. 

Libraries  other  than  City  Libraries.  —  In  addition  to  the  cities,  the  States  have 
in  a  number  of  cases  created  a  special  department  for  the  blind  in  their  State 
libraries.  The  first  to  do  this  was  New  York  State  in  1896,  and  by  1919  New  York's 
example  had  been  followed  by  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Utah.  As  a  rule,  the  expenditure  is  met  as  part 
of  the  general  expenses  of  the  library,  but  in  New  York  a  certain  sum  is  expressly 
authorised  by  law  for  the  purpose.  Efforts  are  made  to  get  the  names  of  all  the 
blind  in  the  State  and  books  are  sent  out  free  of  charge  by  request.  The  number  of 
books  kept  in  stock  ranges  from  less  than  100  to  several  thousand.  Several  of  these 
libraries,  especially  those  of  New  York  and  California,  follow  a  liberal  policy,  sending 
their  books  no  less  regularly  to  the  blind  of  other  States  when  called  upon. 
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On  the  opening  of  the  library  of  Congress  at  Washington  in  1887,  rooms  were 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Its  work  has  been  mostly  confined  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  round  Washington,  but  it  also  sends  books  to  any  blind  person  in  the 
United  States,  who  says  that  he  cannot  obtain  the  book  he  wants  from  a  nearer 
library.  In  1911,  a  private  organisation  known  as  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
was  formed  to  send  books  to  the  blind  of  the  country  generally.  It  received  some 
donations  and  an  annual  appropriation  from  Congress. 

Among  State  schools  for  the  blind,  a  policy  has  been  initiated,  especially  of  late 
years,  of  circulating  books  throughout  the  State  both  to  former  pupils  and  to  other 
adult  blind  persons.  Schools  varied  in  this  respect,  some  sending  books  only  to 
former  pupils,  others  to  all  the  blind  in  the  State  who  desired  them,  and  others  to  the 
blind  generally  without  restrictions  of  any  kind.  Among  the  schools,  the  largest 
library  is  that  owned  by  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown,  Mass. 

Smaller  libraries  are  attached  to  some  industrial  establishments  for  the  blind 
and  certain  homes  for  the  blind  and  publishing  houses. 
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Appendix  6. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  AND  TRAINING  OF 

BLIND  ADULTS. 


Note.  —  The  source  of  information  is  in  every  case  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  unless  another  source  is  indicated. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Schools  for  blind  children  are  provided,  where  children  are  taught  the  usual 
primary-school  education.  The  children  are  kept  at  school  till  16  years  of  age. 
The  schools  usually  provide  residence  and  food,  and  maintenance  allowances  are 
not  provided.  BUnd  persons  over  school  age  are  trained  in  brush-making,  mat- 
making  and  allied  trades,  and  music,  etc. 

AUSTRIA. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  In  Vienna,  the  Municipal  Youth  Office  makes 
provision  for  these  in  institutions,  or  partly  in  institutions  and  partly  through 
visitors,  or  entirely  in  their  own  homes  ('^  offene,  halboffene  und  geschlossene 
Fiirsorge  ").  The  Home  for  Blind  Children  at  Vienna  provides  for  children  from 
the  age  of  4  till  they  attain  school  age,  and  prepares  them  for  subsequent  education 
in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  There  are  no  special  regulations  for  blind  children. 
Like  other  children,  they  are,  by  virtue  of  the  Imperial  law  concerning  primary 
schools,  under  an  obligation  to  attend  school  from  their  6th  to  their  14th  year. 

There  are  six  special  schools  for  the  blind  :         . 

1.  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Vienna  II. 

2.  The  Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vienna  XIX. 

3.  The  Private  Establishment  for  the  Blind,  Linz. 

4.  The  St.  Odilia  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Graz. 

5.  The  Provincial  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Klagenfurt. 

6.  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Innsbruck. 

These  institutions  endeavour  to  adapt  their  educational  scheme  to  that 
embodied  in  the  Imperial  law  concerning  primary  schools,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  make  due  allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  blind  and  their  potential  careers. 

Maintenance  of  pupils.  —  The  cost  is  borne  by  parents  or  guardians  or,  in 
the  case  of  indigent  children,  by  the  province  or  commune  of  domicile. 

Occupational  training.  —  This  nearly  always  includes  courses  in  music,  piano- 
tuning  and  the  standard  handicrafts  of  the  blind,  such  as  basket-making,  chair- 
seating,  brush-making,  women's  handicrafts,  etc. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  In  most  of  the  special  schools, 
general  or  occupational  courses  of  varying  scope  are  given  to  pupils  who  require 
training  for  a  trade  until  the  18th  or  19th  year.     Persons  blinded  later  in  life  may 
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be  trained  at  the  Institution  for  the  Care  and  Employment  of  the  Blind,  Vienna 
XIII ;  the  Institution  for  Training  Persons  blinded  later  in  Life,  Vienna  XIX ;  and 
the  Provincial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Salzburg. 

BELGIUM. 

Note.  —  The  information  on  Belgium  is  based  partly  on  replies  received  and 
partly  on  the  report  presented  to  the  Commission  of  the  League  of  Xations  for  the 
Protection  of  Infancy  and  Youth  drawn  up  by  Marie  Galopin  and  printed  in  the 
CEuvre  Nationale  de  VEnjance^  May  1928. 

The  Law  of  1914  on  elementary  education  provides  that  all  heads  of  families 
shall  cause  their  children  to  receive  suitable  elementary  education  for  eight  years, 
beginning  at  6  years  of  age,  but  Article  2  provides  for  the  suspension  of  this  obliga- 
tion when  the  child  suffers  from  physical  or  intellectual  defects  involving 
incapacity  to  attend  the  elementary  school  or  classes  for  abnormal  children 
established  within  a  radius  of  4  kilometres  from  his  dwelling.  This  article  in 
practice  means  that  the  blind  child  is  often  excepted  from  compulsory  education. 
It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  children  must  not  be  separated  from  their 
parents,  but  its  consequence  is  stated  to  be  that  a  number  of  blind  children  miss 
education  altogether  and  others  suffer  serious  retardation  by  beginning  education 
too  late.  Proposals  have  been  submitted  to  the  Chamber  by  M.  Melckmans  and 
his  friends  for  i3rolonging  till  16  or  even  17  the  compulsory  education  of  physically 
and  mentally  defective  children. 

In  the  absence  of  compulsory  education  for  blind  children,  some  parents  make 
their  blind  children  beg,  e.g.^  by  singing  in  cafes.  Article  3  of  the  Children's 
Charter  of  1912  empowers  the  Court,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Public  Minister, 
to  deprive  a  father  and  mother  of  the  control  of  their  child  if,  by  bad  treatment, 
abuse  of  authority,  injurious  misconduct  or  grave  negligence  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legal  duties,  they  imperil  its  health,  safety  or  morals.  Article  5  of  the  law  provides 
for  the  placing  of  the  child  in  an  institution.  This  law  is  found  to  be  difficult 
to  enforce. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  Blind  children  under  school  age,  if  they  are  not 
kept  at  home  by  their  parents,  can  be  placed  in  infant  classes  which  are  essentially 
classes  for  developing  sensorial  perception. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Apart  from  the  rare  cases  of  blind  children  who 
are  taught  at  home,  blind  children  are  placed  as  residential  scholars  in  special 
institutions. 

The  following  institutions  exist  : 

1.  The  Brussels  Eoyal  Institution  for  Boys  being  Deaf-mutes  and  Blind, 
founded  in  1835,  at  Woluwe,  and  managed  by  the  Freres  de  la  Charite. 

2.  The  Brussels  Eoyal  Institution  for  Girls  being  Deaf-mutes  and  Blind, 
founded  in  1835,  and  managed  by  the  Soeurs  de  la  Charite. 

3.  The  Bruges  Eoyal  Institute  for  Deaf-mutes  and  the  Blind,  founded  in 

1836,  and  managed  by  a  secular  priest  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Bruges. 
There  is  joint  education  till  the  age  of  10,  after  which  nuns  continue  the 
education  of  the  girls  and  priests  and  laymen  that  of  the  boys. 

4.  The  Liege  Eoyal  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  and  the  Blind,  founded  in 

1837,  with  separate  sections  for  boys  and  girls. 
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5.  The  Maesyck  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  and  the  Blind,  founded  in 
1840,  with  separate  sections  for  boys  and  girls,  managed  by  the  Freres  and 
Sceurs  de  la  Charite  de  Tilbourg  respectively. 

6.  The  Ghlin  Provincial  Institution  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1876,  with 
three  sections  :  for  boys,  girls  and  adult  boys. 

7.  The  Brussels  Provincial  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  and  the  Blind, 
founded  in  1903. 

All  these  institutions  take  deaf-mutes  as  well  as  blind  children,  but  they  are 
entirely  separated  from  the  blind.  The  institutions  are  autonomous,  but  subject  to 
inspection.  Since  1920,  inspections  have  been  carried  out  by  medical  specialists 
accompanied  by  an  educational  inspector. 

Girls  are  admitted  to  these  institutions  from  3  years  of  age  and  boys  from  4. 
Both  are  accepted  up  to  14  years  of  age,  with  exceptions  in  special  cases.  The  length 
of  the  course  depends  on  the  subject  and  the  child's  aptitude  and  its  professional 
specialisation.  Normally,  inmates  stay  till  their  19th  year  and  only  very  rarely  later 
than  21,  unless  they  become  blind  late  in  life.  The  criterion  of  admission  is  that  the 
child  should  be  incapable  of  following  the  ordinary  education  in  consequence  of 
insufficient  sight.  The  incapacity  is  not  defined.  Only  one  institution  defines  the 
limit  as  worse  than  4/lOths  of  normal  vision. 

The  elementary  education  of  the  blind  is  in  the  hands  of  sighted  teachers,  with 
one  exception  —  at  Ghlin.  Professional  courses  are  given  by  blind  teachers  as  well 
as  sighted.  Higher  music  is  generally  given  by  part-time  teachers.  One  is  blind  at 
Ghent  and  another  at  Liege. 

Maintenance  and  education  of  indigent  blind  children.  —  The  institutions 
referred  to  above  were  entirely  supported  by  private  charity  at  first,  till  the 
communal  law  was  passed  compelling  the  communes  to  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
education  and  employment  of  their  indigent  childj^en  out  of  rates  {octroi  des  subsides). 
This  did  not  work  satisfactorily  and  on  March  14th,  1876,  the  Law  of  settlement 
(domicile  de  secours)  was  amended  and  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  indigent  blind  children  placed  in  special  institutions  became  chargeable  to  the 
common  fund  (fonds  commun),  which  extended  over  all  the  communes  of  the 
province.  No  change  in  principle  has  taken  place  since,  but  the  law  has  been  codified 
in  the  Law  of  public  assistance  of  November  27th,  1891,  and  by  an  amending  Law 
of  June  14th,  1920.  The  communes  pay  contributions  into  the  common  fund,  half 
calculated  in  proportion  to  population  and  half  in  proportion  to  wealth.  Expenditure 
is  met  as  to  a  half  from  the  common  fund,  one-eighth  from  the  province  and  the 
remaining  three-eighths  by  the  State.  Grants  to  the  institutions  for  maintenance  are 
based  on  days  of  maintenance,  and  the  rate  of  grant  per  day  is  fixed  each  year  by 
Royal  Decree  and  is  subject  to  an  index  number.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1927,  the 
lowest  rate  was  6  francs  75  centimes,  and  the  highest  10  francs  50  centimes.  Under 
the  Law  of  1891,  the  choice  of  institution  is  left  with  the  father,  but  must  be 
approved  by  the  State.  The  administration  of  relief  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
administrative  commission  in  each  province,  consisting  of  five  members  —  two 
nominated  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  two  by  the  permanent  deputation  of  the 
Provincial  Council,  and  one  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  capital  of  the  province. 
This  commission,  among  other  duties,  visits  the  blind  children  assisted  by  it. 

Vocational  training.  —  In  addition  to  preparatory  classes  and  classes  for 
elementary  education,  there  are  vocational  classes  in  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  music  and  musical  instruments  like  the  ijiano, 
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organ,  harmohmm,  stringed  instruments  and  concerted  music.  Boys  are  also  taught 
the  tuning  and  repair  of  pianos,  massage,  basketry,  cane-work,  straw-bag  making 
and  brush-making.  Girls  are  taught  basketry,  hand  knitting  and  crochet,  machine 
knitting,  carpet-work,  fancy  work  (flowers,  etc.).  Both  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
commercial  subjects  and  typewriting.  From  14  to  16,  the  learning  of  manual  trades 
becomes  the  chief  occupation  of  all  children  not  taking  music. 

With  regard  to  piano-tuning,  the  teaching  has  been  put  on  a  sound  basis  by 
M.  Borre,  a  blind  professor  of  music,  whose  scheme  has  been  adopted  in  the 
institutions.  It  involves  a  course  of  two  years'  study,  followed  by  an  examination 
for  all  tuning  candidates  without  exception  conducted  by  the  Guild  of  Tuners.  The 
repair  of  instruments  is  taught  in  the  institutions  to  boys. 

CANADA. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  These  are  dealt  with  by  the  Canadian  ISTational 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  co-operation  with  the  child  welfare  agencies.  The 
Institute  keeps  in  touch  with  the  parents  of  blind  children  under  school  age, 
arranges  social  visits  and  endeavours  to  give  advice  and  assistance  in  the  training 
of  the  child. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Under  the  British  North  America  Act,  education 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  It  is  often  free,  but  is  not 
everywhere  compulsory. 

There  are  five  special  schools  : 

1.  British  Columbia  School  for  Deaf-mutes  and  Blind,  Point  Grey,  North 
Vancouver,  B.C.  The  children  are  usually  admitted  at  6  and  some  remain 
till  20.  The  school  is  completely  maintained  by  the  Provincial  Government, 
which  also  provides  board  residence. 

2.  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario,  which  is  entirely 
maintained  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  send  their  blind  children  to  this  school  and  make 
financial  arrangements  with  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

3.  The  Nazareth  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Montreal,  Quebec,  is  conducted 
by  a  Catholic  sisterhood  and  provides  education  for  Catholic  blind  children 
drawn  principally  from  the  Province  of  Quebec.  A  few  come  from  eastern  and 
northern  Ontario  and  northern  New  Brunswick. 

4.  The  School  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  provides  principally  for  Protestant  children  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Both  (3,  4.)  these  institutions  receive  per  capita  educational  grants  from 
the  Quebec  Government. 

5.  The  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  privately 
controlled,  but  is  subsidised  to  the  extent  of  about  four-fifths  of  its  expenditure 
by  the  three  maritime  provinces  (Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New 
Brunswick),  by  Newfoundland  and  by  municipalities.  The  grants  are  per 
capita  for  maintenance  at  a  rate  of  $400  per  annum  and  are  borne  wholly  by  the 
Governments  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  are  divided 
equally  between  the  Governments  and  municipalities  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 
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In  the  absence  of  a  law  of  compulsory  education  for  the  blind,  the  school  ages 
vary.  On  the  average,  pupils  begin  between  6  and  7  years  of  age,  and  complete 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20.  Where  children  do  not  go  to  the  special  schools,  the 
Canadian  N'ational  Institute  for  the  Blind  endeavours  to  train  them  through  its 
home  teachers.  In  Saskatchewan,  if  the  training  is  industrial  and  can  be  given  in  the 
pupil's  own  home,  no  allowance  is  made  to  the  pupil  but  instruction  is  free  ;  if  the 
pupil  is  brought  to  a  central  point  (but  not  an  institution)  where  the  teacher  can 
give  lessons  to  a  number  at  the  same  time,  an  allowance  is  made  covering  board, 
room,  travelling,  etc. 

Maintenance.  —  In  the  maritime  provinces,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia, 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  blind  pupils  are  expected  to  provide  clothing  and 
necessaries,  pocket-money  and  travelling  expenses.  In  the  three  prairie  provinces 
(Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta)  the  same  is  the  case,  except  that  they 
pay  travelling  only  to  the  concentration  centre,  the  province  paying  the  rest 
of  the  transport  to  Brantford  and  back.  The  Montreal  Association  accept  fees 
for  board,  lodging,  etc.,  from  parents  or  guardians  who  can  pay,  while  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay  are  provided  for.  It  is  understood  that  most  of  the  cases  at 
the  Nazareth  Institute  must  be  provided  for  by  the  school  management. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  JSTew  Brunswick,  Government  grants  are  provided  during 
apprenticeship  in  the  Broom  Factory  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  Outside  Quebec  Province, 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  trains  adults  in  its  own  factories 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  training  or  educational  allowance  of  $9  per  week, 
plus  guiding  and  transportation  where  necessary.  For  professions,  the  Institute 
provides  fees  or  financial  assistance  for  maintenance,  etc.,  during  training  periods 
where  necessary.  For  placement  in  sighted  factories,  the  Institute  will  provide, 
where  necessary,  training  allowance  for  a  temporary  period,  guiding,  and  the  service 
of  a  placement  officer  to  assist. 

In  Quebec,  the  Montreal  Association  take  adults  into  their  factory  and  pay 
a  variable  allowance  during  training  where  necessary.  In  addition,  they  occasionally 
train  piano-tuners  in  conjunction  with  their  school  and  piano-factory  connection. 
The  Nazareth  Institute  as  a  rule  accepts  adults  for  industrial  training  on  the  basis 
of  board  and  clothing  plus  a  spending  allowance.  In  addition,  this  Institute  trains 
piano-tuners,  musicians,  etc.,  to  be  located  independently  after  graduation. 

Sight-saving  classes.  —  The  educational  authorities  conduct  sight-saving 
classes  in  Halifax  (1)  ;  Toronto  (4,  one  of  which  is  a  secondary  school)  ; 
Hamilton  (1)  ;  London  (1)  ;  Winnipeg  (2),  and  Vancouver  (1). 

I     CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  Much  is  done  for  blind  children  by  the  provincial 
district  child  welfare  societies.  There  are  four  provinces  in  the  Eepublic  :  (1) 
Bohemia,  (2)  Moravia,  (3)  Slovakia,  (4)  Sub-Carpathian  Euthenia.  Blind  children 
from  3  to  7  years  of  age  are  instructed  in  becoming  independent  and  looking  after 
themselves  in  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens  for  the  blind.  In  Bohemia,  this 
pre-scholastic  education  is  carried  out  by  the  Klara's  Institute  for  the  Blind  (in 
a  nursery  school  founded  in  1898,  with  20  inmates)  ;  the  Home  for  Blind  Girls  in 
Prague  (nursery  founded  in  1915)  ;  and  in  a  nursery  at  Brno  (Briinn)  founded  in 
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1926,  with  20  inmates,  as  part  of  the  Association  ''  The  Welfare  of  the  Blind  ". 
In  Slovakia,  no  such  nursery  school  has  yet  been  founded. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  School  attendance  by  blind  children  has  not  yet 
been  made  compulsory,  but  care  is  taken  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  15  are  put  into  a  school  for  the  blind,  where  they  are  given  a  thorough 
educational  course  in  literary  subjects  and  trained  in  reading  and  writing  both 
on  the  Braille  and  Klein  systems.     The  schools  for  the  blind  are  as  follows  : 

In  Bohemia  : 

1.  The  Hradcany  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Prague,  founded  in  1907, 
with  70  inmates. 

2.  Deyl's   Institute  for   the  Blind,   Prague,   founded  in   1909,   with   70 
inmates. 

3.  The  German  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Usti  and  Labem,  founded  in 
1913,  with  33  inmates  of  German  nationality. 

In  Moravia  : 

4.  The  Moravian  Provincial  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
in  Brno,  founded  in  1846,  with  146  inmates. 

In  Slovakia  : 

5.  The  Czechoslovak  State  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Levoc,  founded 
in  1922,  with  42  inmates. 

In  Sub-Carpathian  Euthenia  : 

6.  The  State  Institute  for  Blind  Children,  at  Mukacevo,  founded  in  1923, 
with  18  inmates. 

Blind  children  may  also  be  taught  in  normal  elementary  schools  in  company 
with  seeing  children,  and  in  such  cases  the  teacher  gives  special  attention  to  the 
blind.  The  Moravian  Provincial  Law  concerning  the  education  and  training 
institutes  for  deaf-and-dumb  and  blind  children  of  February  15th,  1890  (No.  333, 
M.  Prov.  L.),  provides  that  the  regulations  and  curriculum  must  be  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Schools  and  Education,  that  all  head  masters  and  teachers 
must  be  at  least  qualified  as  elementary-school  teachers,  with  special  ability 
for  teaching  deaf-and-dumb  or  blind  children,  and  that  the  school  shall  be 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  provincial  school  board.  Where  provision  cannot 
be  made  in  a  special  school  for  the  blind,  blind  children  can,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  ability,  either  receive  education  with  normal  children  or  they 
can,  on  application  to  the  local  education  authorities,  obtain  special  tuition 
for  at  least  four  hours  weekly.  Permission  for  the  latter  course  is  given  by 
the  provincial  education  council,  on  the  proposal  of  the  district  school  council. 
Districts  may  be  grouped  for  this  purpose  and  elementary  schools  used.  Qualified 
teachers  of  such  courses  are  to  be  paid  20  gold  crowns  per  annum  for  teaching  one 
hour  weekly  a  class  of  not  less  than  five  pupils. 

Special  regulations  for  school-children  travelling  by  railway  were  made  by 
Decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Schools  and  I^ational  Education  of  October  12th,  1922, 
under  which  carriages  are  reserved  for  children  under  16,  and  reduced  fares  granted. 

Maintenance.  —  The  special  schools  for  the  blind  are  boarding  schools  and 
the  majority  of  the  children  are  housed  free.  In  some  cases,  either  the  parents 
or  the  child's  parish  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  upkeep.     The  regulations  of 
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the  school  at  Brno,  in  Moravia,  provide  that  well-to-do  parents  pay  the  whole  of  the 
child's  upkeep,  while  others  pay  a  smaller  sum  fixed  by  the  Moravian  Government 
Board.  A  proportion  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  poor  or  by  their  parish.  Silesian 
subjects  pay  nothing,  as  the  Silesian  Government  at  Opava  pays  the  whole  for 
them.  For  this  reason,  every  Silesian  subject  must  first  make  application  for 
free  places  to  the  Silesian  Government  Board. 

Vocational  training  of  the  blind  over  school  age.  —  Special  institutes  undertake 
the  education  of  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30  in  industries  or  music. 
The  men  are  trained  in  brush  manufacture,  basket-work,  mat-making,  chair-seating; 
women  in  brush- making,  chair- seating,  machine  knitting  and  needlework. 
Specially  gifted  persons  are  trained  in  singing  and  instrumental  music  (piano, 
organ,  violin,  'cello,  double  bass,  bassoon,  flute,  clarinet,  zither,  trombone,  drums) 
and  in  piano-tuning. 

In  Bohemia,  the  Hradcany  Blind  Institute  teaches  music;  the  Klara's  Institute, 
founded  in  1832,  with  120  inmates,  music  and  industries:  Deyl's  Institute,  music, 
brush-making  and  chair- seating.  In  Moravia,  the  Provincial  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  teaches  music  and  the  blind  industries.  In  Slovakia,  the 
Private  Industrial  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Levoc,  founded  in  1913,  with  29 
inmates,  all  male,  teaches  music  and  blind  industries.  In  Sub-Carpathian  Ruthenia, 
the  State  Institute  for  Blind  Children  trains  in  piano-playing.  All  these  institutions 
are  residential. 

For  the  encouragement  of  higher  education,  there  is  the  Society  of  Blind 
Intellectual  Workers,  at  Prague,  founded  in  1926,  to  further  the  interests  of 
intelligent  blind  persons  and  assist  them  both  materially  and  morally.  Gifted  and 
industrious  blind  persons,  after  they  haVe  left  an  institute,  may  be  helped  to  better 
their  training  by  paying  for  lessons  on  the  piano  or  violin  from  blind  teachers. 

DENMARK. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  The  State  maintains  a  Home  for  Children  from 
their  first  infancy  to  the  age  of  7  or  8  years.  If  the  child  is  received  into  the  State's 
Children's  Home  before  the  age  of  6,  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  free  scholar  until  that 
age. 

The  Children's  Home  is  at  Refsnaes,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  here  children  who 
cannot  receive  proper  attention  and  nursing  at  home  are  admitted  from  infancy 
until  the  age  of  7  or  8,  when  they  are  transferred  to  the  school.  They  receive  two 
years'  kindergarten  training  in  the  Home. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  The  education  of  blind  children  has  been  a  State 
obligation  since  1858,  and  by  the  Law  of  March  31st,  1926,  regarding  the  instruction 
of  blind  children,  no  blind  child  may  now  be  refused  education.  Every  child  must 
receive  education  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  school  authority,  though  not 
necessarily  in  an  institution.  The  private  education  of  the  blind  is  exceptional  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  The  compulsory  school  age  is  from  8  to  18, 
but  the  Act  referred  to  provides  that  blind  children  may  enter  school  at  6  years  of 
age.  The  period  of  ten  years  is  three  years  longer  than  that  for  normal  children  and 
one  year  longer  than  that  for  the  deaf-and-dumb.  The  education  is  both  scholastic 
and  vocational.  The  family  pays  600  crowns  per  annum  to  the  State  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  blind  child  at  an  institution  from  its  6th  to  its  18th  year, 
though  this  does  not  by  any  means  cover  the  State's  expenditure  on  each  pupil, 
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which  is  estimated  as  about  3,000  crowns  a  year,  or,  if  it  is  indigent,  payment  is 
made  by  the  commune. 

The  State  provides  pupils  with  full  board,  clothing,  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  fares  to  and  from  their  homes  for  the  summer  and  Christmas  holidays, 
schooling  and  occupational  training,  and  furnishes  them,  on  leaving  school,  with  a 
complete  outfit  of  clothing  sufficient  for  about  three  years.  Those  who  are  taking 
up  handicrafts  are  provided  with  tools. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  institutes  and 
for  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  blind.  The  staffs  of  the  institutes  are  State 
employees  and  are  entitled  to  pensions,  and  the  financial  requirements  of  the 
institutes  are  met  from  the  ordinary  annual  State  budget. 

These  State  institutes,  in  addition  to  the  Children's  Home  already  mentioned, 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Eoyal  Preparatory  School  for  the  Blind,  Eefsnaes,  corresponding  to 
the  ordinary  elementary  school  for  normal  children.  The  children  remain  here 
from  the  age  of  7  or  8  until  11  or  12,  when  they  are  transferred  to  JS'o.  2  or  3 
below.  All  children,  when  about  the  age  of  11,  are  given  sanatorium  treatment 
in  accordance  with  their  needs.  Children  who,  though  not  actually  ill,  suffer 
from  physical  debility  and  fatigue,  and  consequently  cannot  keep  pace  with 
others  at  school,  are  placed  in  a  sanatorium  class  where  the  work  is  lighter. 
The  course  is  for  one  year,  with  sixteen  hours'  instruction  a  week,  the  rest  of  the 
time  being  spent  in  the  open  air,  taking  rest  cures  or  bathing. 

2.  Auxiliary  School  for  the  Blind,  Eefsnaes,  for  mentally  deficient  children 
from  No.  1,  who  remain  there  till,  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  they  reach  the  end  of 
the  compulsory  period  for  education  at  an  institute.  Then  girls  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Home  of  Eefuge  for  Blind  Women,  Eefsnaes,  if  they  cannot 
be  received  in  their  own  homes  or  obtain  there  the  necessary  help  and  guidance 
during  their  work.  Here  they  may  remain  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  There  is  no 
similar  home  for  mentally  defective  men,  but  work-rooms  are  under 
consideration. 

3.  Eoyal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Copenhagen,  for  normal  blind  children 
from  11  or  12  years  of  age  till  16,  after  which  practically  all  their  time  is  taken 
up  by  vocational  training. 

It  is  realised  that  institutions,  however  efficient,  have  their  dangers  and  that 
**  a  narrow  environment  narrows  the  mind  ".  For  this  reason,  the  number  of 
permanent  teachers  is  as  far  as  possible  limited,  and  as  much  of  the  teaching  as 
possible,  particularly  in  oral  subjects,  is  to  be  given  by  suitable  teachers  from  the 
ordinary  schools,  who  will  be  paid  by  the  hour.  Experience  shows  that  such  a 
practice  will  benefit  the  institution  and  help  to  link  it  up  with  ordinary  education. 
Oral  teaching  must  always  be  important  if  only  for  the  labour  and  expense  of 
keeping  Braille  textbooks  in  Danish  up  to  date,  especially  in  scientific  subjects,  but 
experience  shows  that  instruction  given  should  follow  as  closely  as  possible  that  in 
ordinary  schools.  Of  late  years,  the  teaching  of  handwork  has  been  developed  with 
success.  The  children  are  amused,  they  learn  shapes  and  dimensions,  they  learn  to 
use  their  hands,  and  accidents  are  stated  to  be  few.  ISTo  instruction  used  to  be  given 
in  foreign  languages,  but  this  has  now  been  begun  on  a  limited  scale.  Very  few 
Braille  books  have  been  published  in  Danish,  and  a  knowledge  of,  e.g.^  English 
brings  to  the  blind  reader  a  wide  range  of  books  in  Braille,  both  technical  and  literary. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  The  Blind  Institution  at 
Copenhagen,  in  addition  to  beginning  vocational  training  to  pupils  of  15  years  and 
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o^er,  gives  instruction  to  those  over  18  as  well  as  to  those  under  that  age.  After 
the  age  of  15,  vocational  training  occupies  practically  the  whole  of  their  time.  Where 
the  adult  is  indigent,  the  State  pays  for  the  instruction  and  for  food  during  training, 
and  the  commune  usually  contributes  to  the  cost  of  lodging,  lighting,  heating,  etc. 
Adult  blind  under  training  cannot  reside  in  the  institution.  When  pupils  leave  at  the 
age  of  18  or  19  to  take  up  a  handicraft,  they  are  usually  placed  with  individual 
employers,  and  about  1,000  crowns  per  annum  is  paid  for  their  maintenance  and 
instruction,  and  they  stay  there  from  one  to  three  years  according  to  the  trade. 
Music  pupils  receive  training  at  the  institute  from  the  age  of  9  or  10  during  four  or 
five  years,  and  the  training  at  the  age  of  22  usually  ends  with  the  examination  for  the 
organist's  diploma.  From  18  to  22,  they  receive  further  musical  training  after 
leaving  the  institute.  The  institute  trains  in  piano-tuning  and  the  course  is  finished 
by  a  year's  training  in  a  piano  factory. 

The  old  practice  in  handicraft  training  was  to  employ  exclusively  former  blind 
pupils  of  the  institute,  who  displayed  special  ability  as  teachers  of  handicrafts  at  the 
institute.  This  practice  has  now  been  abandoned.  The  sterling  services  rendered 
by  the  blind  instructors  is  not  undervalued,  but  experience  has  shown  that  sighted 
teachers,  who  have  much  greater  facilities  for  keeping  themselves  abreast  of 
developments  in  their  subjects,  can  bring  their  pupils  to  a  higher  standard  and  in 
particular  can  increase  the  rate  of  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  blind  instructors 
who  can  appreciate  the  special  problems  of  the  blind  worker,  will  assist  the  sighted 
teachers. 

Sight-saving  classes  are  held  both  at  the  Preparatory  School  and  at  the 
Institution  at  Copenhagen,  where  similar  classes  are  also  arranged  by  the 
municipality.  The  opening  of  a  special  school  for  children  who  are  not  blind  but 
suffer  from,  defective  sight  is  under  consideration  by  the  Ministries  of  Education  and 
Social  Welfare.  The  education  of  weak-sighted  children  in  institutes  for  the  blind 
must  still  be  regarded  as  experimental.  They  must  either  be  taught  there  or  in 
special  departments  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  it  is  difficult  to  provide  such 
departments  for  children  not  living  in  the  larger  towns  or  to  provide  suitable 
vocational  training.    Statistics  are  being  obtained  and  the  matter  is  sub  judice. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  The  schemes  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  by  the  county  councils  and  county  boroughs 
provide  for  co-operation  with  the  organisations,  either  official  or  voluntary,  for 
maternity  and  child  welfare  under  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act,  1918. 
Full  advantage  is  taken  of  this  latter  service  in  the  case  of  blind  children  under 
2  years  of  age.  Where  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5  are  living  under  unsatis- 
factory home  conditions,  it  may  be  possible  for  local  education  authorities.  Poor 
Law  authorities  or  voluntary  agencies  to  arrange  for  them  to  be  sent  to  special 
schools  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education,  e.g.^  the  Sunshine  Homes  established 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Apart  from  various  statutes  empowering  boards 
of  guardians  to  send  children  to  special  schools  and  to  arrange  for  the  education 
of  blind  adults,  the  first  State  action  was  taken  in  1885,  when  a  Eoyal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  condition  and  education  of  the  blind  and  of  the 
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deaf-and-dumb.  The  Commission  reported  in  1889  and  its  report  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  which 
provided  for  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  schoolbooks  used  by 
children  and  for  the  provision  of  special  schools  for  their  education.  These 
provisions  were  embodied  in  Part  V  of  the  codified  Education  Act  of  1921.  The 
Education  Act  of  1902  empowered  local  education  authorities  to  make  provision 
for  further  education,  including  that  of  the  blind  over  16,  and  these  provisions 
are  now  embodied  in  Part  VI  of  the  Education  Act,  1921. 

The  responsibility  for  the  education  of  blind  children  therefore  rests  on  the 
local  education  authority  for  elementary  education,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  pays  grants  in  aid  under  the  Education  Acts.  This 
provision  forms  part  of  the  general  educational  system  of  the  country,  but  the 
leaving  age  for  blind  children  is  16,  instead  of  14  in  the  case  of  normal  children. 
Blind  children  may  be,  and  for  the  most  part  are,  sent  to  day  or  residential  schools, 
provided  either  by  the  local  education  authority  or  by  voluntary  effort,  at  the  cost 
of  the  local  education  authority,  or,  in  the  case  of  children  under  the  care  of  the 
Poor  Law  authority,  at  the  cost  of  that  authority.  In  the  latter  case,  as  well 
as  in  cases  where  children  are  sent  by  private  bodies  or  persons,  education  grant 
is  payable  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  managers  of  the  schools,  instead  of 
to  the  local  education  authority. 

Long  before  there  was  a  State  system  of  education,  voluntary  effort  had 
provided  schools  for  blind  children.  The  first  was  established  in  1790,  at 
Liverpool,  by  Edward  Eushton,  who  lost  his  own  sight  during  a  voyage  in  tending 
a  cargo  of  negro  slaves  who  were  stricken  by  malignant  ophthalmia.  This 
institution  still  continues  at  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool.  It  was  speedily  followed 
in  1793  by  the  school  at  Bristol  and  in  1799  by  St^  George's  School  in  London,  now 
the  Eoyal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead.  These  were  followed  by  a  number 
of  others  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  of  these  schools  are  residential,  though 
a  number  take  in  day  pupils.  In  1874,  the  London  School  Board  decided  to 
establish  special  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  the  first  day  school  for  blind 
children  being  opened  in  1879.  Since  then,  a  number  of  day  schools  for  the  blind 
have  been  provided  in  populous  areas. 

The  Board  of  Education  publishes  a  list  (List  42)  of  ^'Certified  Special  Schools 
and  Eecognised  Institutions  for  the  Training  of  the  Blind  and  other  Defective 
Students,  and  ISTursery  Schools  in  England  and  Wales",  and  the  list  published  in 
1928  contains  48  day  schools  and  28  residential  schools  for  blind  children.  Of  the 
48  day  schools,  26  are  in  London,  of  which  20  are  for  the  partially  blind,  i.e.,  are 
sight-saving  schools.  Of  the  remaining  22,  15  are  for  the  partially  blind.  There 
are  three  schools  for  blind  children  in  Wales  —  one  day  and  two  residential. 

The  curriculum  in  schools  for  blind  children  is  as  far  as  possible  assimilated 
to  that  of  ordinary  elementary  education,  but  modified  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  blind,  e.g.,  by  teaching  Braille,  using  models  to  be  handled  and  devices  like 
raised  maps.  Musical  training  is  emphasised.  Stress  is  also  laid  on  handicraft 
work  preparatory  to  the  more  specifically  vocational  training  which  begins  at  16. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  work  done  in  schools  for  blind  children  is  given  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1925, 
pages  72  to  78. 

Maintenance.  —  Under  Section  65  of  the  Education  Act,  1921,  the  parent 
is  liable  to  contribute  where  able  to  do  so.     In  other  cases,  the  expense  may  be 
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borne  by  the  local  education  authority  as  part  of  their  expenses  for  education,  or 
the  Poor  Law  authority  may  pay  in  cases  of  destitution. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age,  i.e.,  over  16.  —  The  provision 
of  such  training  is  a  matter  for  the  local  education  authority  for  higher  (as  distinct 
from  elementary)  education,  that  is  to  say,  the  councils  of  counties  and  county 
boroughs  which  are  also  the  authorities  for  blind  welfare.  Section  2  (6)  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  provides  that  the  local  education  authority  shall  secure  adequate 
and  suitable  provision  for  the  technical  education  of  blind  persons,  ordinarily 
resident  in  their  area,  who  are  capable  of  receiving  and  being  benefited  by  such 
education. 

This  training  is  usually  provided  in  voluntary  institutions  carrying  on 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  special  training  sections  of  their  establishment.  There 
are  also  one  or  two  voluntary  institutions,  such  as  the  Eoyal  Victoria  School, 
Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  which  confine  themselves  to  training  only.  In  addition,  a  few 
local  education  authorities  (London,  Leeds  and  Burnley)  have  themselves  provided 
training  institutions.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  Board  of  Education  pays  a  50-per-cent 
grant  to  the  authority  concerned  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  institutions. 

Most  of  the  students  attending  voluntary  institutions  are  sent  by  local  education 
authorities,  who  pay  the  fees  and  receive  the  usual  grant  for  higher  education  from 
the  Board  in  respect  of  this  expenditure. 

In  the  case  of  students  sent  to  voluntary  institutions  by  boards  of  guardians, 
private  bodies  or  persons,  the  Board  of  Education  pays  a  capitation  grant  on  the 
attendances  of  the  students. 

The  Board  of  Education  List  referred  to  above  contains  38  institutions 
providing  recognised  full-time  courses  of  instruction  in  preparation  for  a  trade  in 
England,  and  3  in  Wales. 

Local  education  authorities  are  also  empowered  to  grant  maintenance 
allowances  to  blind  students  attending  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  day 
scholars,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  Board  of  Education's  Maintenance 
Allowance  Eegulations,  Grant  Begulations  No.  14. 

Two  colleges  provide  secondary  education  for  the  blind  with  a  view  to  a 
university  or  professional  course  :  Worcester  College  for  boys,  and  Chorley  Wood 
College  for  girls,  both  of  which  are  voluntary  institutions  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  Boyal  IsTormal  College  at  Norwood  specialises  in  the  training  of 
blind  boys  and  girls  in  music,  typewriting  and  piano-tuning  and  prepares  them  for 
elementary  school  teaching.  A  specialised  training  in  massage  is  given  in  the 
National  Institute's  School  of  Massage.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
Board  of  Education  recognises  under  its  Eegulations  for  Eurther  Education  a 
number  of  part-time  classes  for  blind  students. 

FRANCE. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  There  is  a  nursery  school  for  blind  children  of 
from  3  to  6  years  of  age  attached  to  the  Braille  school  now  established  at  Saint- 
Mande. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  France  has  the  distinction  or  being  the  country 
in  which  the  first  school  for  blind  children  was  opened.  It  was  founded  in  1784  by 
Valentin  Hauy,  at  Paris,  and  is  now  the  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  56, 
Boulevard  des  Invalides.   All  the  children  receive  a  professional  education  in  music, 
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piano- tuning  and  repair,  chair- caning,  cane- work,  brush-making,  net  making, 
basketry,  mat-making  and  broom-making. 

In  an  article  in  the  Revue  PMlantliropique  of  l^ovember  1926,  the  following 
additional  information  is  given  regarding  this  institution.  It  was  transferred 
to  the  State  as  a  public  institution  in  1791,  and  now  trains  blind  children  of  both 
sexes.  The  course  is  for  five  years,  except  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  are  being  taught 
music  or  piano-tuning,  who  stay  eight  years.  In  addition  to  the  free  places, 
nominations  for  which  are  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  institution  takes 
children  who  are  awarded  bursaries  or  part  bursaries  by  the  departments,  communes, 
or  hospital  authorities,  and  also  children  paid  for  by  their  family.  In  the  case  of 
free  pupils,  their  clothing  has  to  be  provided  by  their  family.  The  children  who  are 
awarded  bursaries  must  be  certified  to  be  both  physically  and  mentally  sound.  The 
cost  per  pupil  is  considerably  over  6,000  francs  per  annum. 

In  the  private  schools,  where  what  is  lacking  in  material  and  salary  is  made  up 
in  devoted  service,  the  fees  vary  from  1,400  to  1,800  francs  per  annum.  In  practice, 
if  a  pupil  is  under  13  years  of  age,  application  is  made  to  the  Conseil  General  of  the 
department  and  to  the  municipal  councils  for  the  grant  of  bursaries.  Where  a 
child  is  13  years  of  age  or  over,  a  similar  application  may  be  made,  or  application 
may  be  made  to  the  communal  authority  for  the  young  person  to  be  given 
institutional  care  under  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  July  14th,  1905,  but  for  the 
child  to  be  sent  to  a  school  instead  of  being  placed  in  an  infirmary. 

The  following  are  places  in  which  there  are  schools  for  the  blind  in  France, 
grouped  in  departments  : 


Aisne.    St.  Medard-les-Soissons,  Laon. 

Allier.     Yneure,  near  Moulins. 

Alpes  Maritimes.    Hospice-Ecole  on  the 

Cote  d'Azur. 
Alsace.     lUzach,  near  Molsheim. 
B  ouches -du- Rhone.     Marseille. 
Cote  (TOr.     Dijon. 
Gironde,  Bordeaux.     Talence,  near 

Bordeaux. 
Haute-  Garonne.     Toulouse. 
Herault.     Montpellier. 
Indre.     Deols,  near  Chateauroux. 
Loiret.     St.-Etienne. 
Loire  Inferieure.     Nantes. 
Maine-et- Loire.      St.-Barthelemy,   near 

Angers. 


Meurthe-et- Moselle.     Nancy. 

Morhihan.     Auray. 

Nord.     Lille. 

Orne.     Alen§on. 

F  as- de- Calais.     Arras. 

Puy-de-Dome.     Clermont-Ferrand. 

Rhone.     Lyons. 

Seine.     Eight  in  Paris. 

Seine-et-Oise.     Ecole  de  Chili  Mazarin. 

Somme.     Amiens. 

Vienne.        Poitiers.        Larmoy,      near 

Poitiers. 
Algeria.     Algiers. 


GERMANY. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  There  are  infant  schools  ( Vorschule)  attached  to 
some  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  to  which  these  children  may  be  admitted.  In 
1926,  there  were  11  classes  and  83  children  in  them  in  Prussia  in  eight  schools,  and 
in  the  other  States  3  classes  and  25  children  in  two  schools. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Blind  children  who  are  not  also  deaf-and-dumb 
are  subject  to  compulsory  school  attendance  when  they  reach  the  age  of  6,  but  there 
are  different  regulations  in  the  various  German  States.     They  receive  theoretical 
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instruction  by  specially  trained  teachers  for  the  blind  and  practical  training  in 
modelling,  etc.,  by  technically  trained  teachers. 

In  1926,  there  were  2,490  pupils  (1,462  boys  and  1,028  girls)  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  of  whom  65  were  in  classes  for  the  partially  sighted,  1,094  in  schools  and 
753  in  continuation  classes  and  500  were  not  receiving  instruction  at  instruction 
centres.  There  were  158  teachers,  of  whom  13  were  blind  ;  71  craft  teachers,  of  whom 
28  were  blind  ;  and  84  manual  teachers,  of  whom  11  were  blind.  In  Prussia,  there 
were  instruction  centres  at  Berlin  (2),  Breslau,  Diiren,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Halle,  Hanover,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  ISTeuwied,  Paderborn,  Soest  and  Stettin  ;  in  the 
other  States,  at  Munich,  Wurtzburg,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Stuttgart, 
Heiligenbronn,  Chemnitz -Altendorf,  Uvesheim,  Friedberg,  IS^eukloster,  Gotha  and 
Hamburg.  In  addition,  there  were  3  special  schools  :  a  Jewish  school  at  Berlin- 
Steglitz,  with  26  pupils  ;  a  school  for  the  blind,  deaf-and-dumb  at  Nowawes,  near 
Potsdam,  with  27  pupils  ;  and  a  school  for  secondary  education  at  Marburg,  founded 
in  1927,  with  28  pupils. 

Vocational  training  over  school  age.  —  When  they  have  finished  their 
schooling,  blind  children  are  sent  to  the  workshops  of  the  institutions  for  vocational 
training.  In  addition,  they  attend  continuation  courses.  All  institutions  for  the 
blind  have  a  special  department  for  the  purpose.  In  1926,  there  were  74  of  these 
courses  and  753  pupils  attending  them. 

Schools  for  weak-sighted  children.  —  Analogous  to  blindness  is  weak  sight  in 
children,  that  is  to  say,  the  state  of  children  who  still  have  some  power  of  vision,  so 
that  life  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  would  not  be  suitable  for  them.  Their  sight, 
however,  is  so  weak  (there  are  ophthalmologically  fixed  limits  for  this  state)  that 
instruction  together  with  normal  children  is  very  little  use  to  them  and  special 
schools  have  therefore  been  set  up  for  such  children ;  some  of  these  schools  are 
attached  to  institutional  schools,  and  others  —  especially  in  big  towns  —  are 
independent.  The  teachers  needed  for  these  schools  are  trained  by  special 
courses.  In  1925,  there  were  two  such  schools  in  Prussia,  both  at  Berlin. 
Hamburg  and  Leipzig  each  have  one  such  school.  On  April  1st,  1928,  a  new  school 
of  this  kind  was  founded  at  Dortmund. 

The  Hamburg  school  (report  of  Dolberg,  Blindenfreund,  July  1927)  is  divided 
into  three  classes  and  had  last  year  about  50  piipils  ;  the  power  of  vision  of  these 
children  is  one-fifth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  normal.  An  eye  specialist  estimates 
that  about  1  child  in  1,000  has  weak  sight.  The  methods  of  teaching  employed, 
which  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  what  capacity  of  observing  the  outside 
world  still  remains  to  the  pupils,  are  supplemented  by  written  work  in  suitable 
form  (on  large  black  linoleum  writing-tablets  and  sometimes  exercise-books), 
modelling  and  letter  blocks.  Letters  95  millimeters  high  and  special  primers  are 
used  for  the  reading  lessons. 

The  extremely  cautious  use  and  preservation  of  what  power  of  vision  remains 
provide  an  important  preventive  against  total  blindness. 

According  to  a  census  taken  in  May  1929,  of  the  1,117  schoolchildren  and  861 
continuation  pupils  in  the  German  institutions  for  the  blind,  227  children  and  185 
continuation  pupils  have  a  power  of  vision  of  more  than  one-twentieth. 
Experience  also  goes  to  show  that  there  are  still  many  children  in  the  ordinary 
schools  who  ought  to  be  admitted  to  schools  for  weak-sighted  children,  and  that 
children  whose  sight  is  endangered  should  be  taken  to  include  all  those  whose 
power  of  vision  is  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  normal.     A  report  of  the  Hamburg 
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school  shows  that  26  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  a  power  of  vision  of  more  than  one- 
fifth,  56  per  cent  one-fifth  to  one-tenth,  and  18  per  cent  less  than  this. 

The  curriculum  of  the  schools  for  weak-sighted  children  is  the  same,  subject 
to  the  necessary  adjustments,  as  that  for  schools  for  children  with  defective 
hearing.^  A  class  of  this  school  should  not  as  a  rule  exceed  12  pupils.  The 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  is  :  for  the  lower  class,  24  hours  ;  for  the 
intermediary  class,  28  hours  ;  and  for  the  upper  class,  30  hours. 

GREECE. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  ^o  provision  other  than  in  the  family. 
Children  of  school  age.  —  There  are  two  institutions  for  these  : 

1.  The  Blind  Institution,  at  Kallithea,  founded  in  1907,  in  a  suburb 
of  Athens,  towards  Phalerum.  It  has  accommodation  for  70  pupils  entering 
from  6  to  12  years  of  age.  The  preparatory  course  at  the  kindergarten 
is  for  two  years  and  the  elementary-school  course  is  for  four  years. 
Vocational  training  begins  at  14  and  may  continue  till  20.  A  donation  by 
M.  Mkolopaulo,  in  1926,  enabled  the  institution  to  provide  an  annex  for  this 
vocational  training.  There  are  54  blind  children  in  the  preparatory  and 
elementary  school  and  20  in  the  vocational  school,  and  350  children  have  been 
sent  out,  mostly  to  earn,  since  the  institution  was  founded.  The  school  is 
residential.  It  applies  a  health  standard  to  entrants  and  rejects  those 
suffering  from  contagious  disease,  including  trachoma. 

The  curriculum  includes  music  and  mat-making,  chair-caning,  baskets, 
shoe  repairing,  sandals,  cane  furniture,  bookbinding,  weaving,  knitting,  raffia,  etc. 

For  maintenance,  the  institution  provides  for  some,  private  charity  for 
others,  while  the  Ministry  of  Welfare  pays  a  grant  in  respect  of  29  refugees. 

2.  The  School  for  the  Blind  of  the  American  Near  East  Relief,  in  premises 
at  Athens  offered  by  the  Greek  Government.  Many  thousands  of  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  victims  of  the  events  in  Asia  Minor  (1914-1922)  and  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  1922,  have  come  to  Greece.  Among  them  were  from  17,000  to 
18,000  orphans,  who  have  been  sent  to  four  or  five  orphanages  maintained 
by  the  American  Near  East  Relief.  Among  these  are  42  who  are  blind.  The 
school  was  founded  for  these  blind  refugee  children,  in  which  they  are  taught 
Braille  in  Greek  and  English,  music  and  certain  crafts  like  basketry,  carpet- 
weaving,  knitting,  net-making,  etc.  As  soon  as  the  parents  of  these  orphans 
are  discovered,  the  children  are  returned  to  them  and  further  children  are  not 
admitted.  The  number  had  thus  been  reduced  to  30  in  1928,  of  whom  12 
suffer  from  trachoma. 

HUNGARY. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  Their  protection  is  regulated  by  laws  relating 
to  the  protection  of  children  abandoned  morally  or  materially. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  There  is  compulsory  elementary  education  for  blind 
children,  who  are  obliged  to  attend  elementary  schools.     The  age  of  admission  is 


1  From  the  "  Provisions  relating  to  Instruction  in  the  Berlin  Special  Schools  (Kindergartens, 
preparatory  classes,  auxiliary  schools,  general  classes,  schools  for  children  with  defective  hearing,  weak 
sight  and  impediments  of  speech,  open-air  school  for  consumptive  children)."     January  24th,  1924. 
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between  7  and  10  years,  and  education  lasts  eight  years.     The  children  receive 
some  vocational  training  at  school,  e.g.,  in  brush-  and  basket-making. 

Maintenance.  —  Free  training  and  education  is  given  to  blind  children  found 
to  be  indigent  on  a  magistrate's  certificate.  State  grant  is  paid  in  respect  of  the 
others  in  proportion  to  their  need. 

INDIA. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  There  is  no  compulsory  elementary  education  in 
British  India,  whether  for  the  blind  or  the  sighted,  but  in  a  few  native  States,  e.g,j 
Mysore  and  Baroda,  education  is  both  free  and  compulsory  for  the  blind  and  the 
sighted.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  a  number  of  voluntary  associations  have 
been  formed  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  There  are  now  a  few  schools  for  the  blind 
maintained  by  public  contributions  in  large  towns,  and  others  which  receive 
educational  grants-in-aid  from  Government,  municipalities  or  local  boards. 

The  principal  voluntary  association  is  the  Blind  Belief  Association,  Bombay. 
The  Government  of  Bombay  has  recently  appointed  a  Defectives'  Enquiry 
Committee. 

The  following  schools  for  the  Blind  exist  in  India  : 

The  Victoria  Memorial  School  at  Tardeo,  Bombay. 

The  American  Mission  School  for  the  Blind  at  Dardai,  Bombay. 

The  Municipal  Board  School  for  the  Blind  at  Poona  City. 

Schools  at  :  Karachi,  Gwalior,  Amritsar,  Alligurh  (V.P.),  E^agpur  (C.P.). 
Eanikhet  (V.P.),  Baitalpur-Dang  (C.P.),  Eanchi,  Lahore  (2),  Eantachintla 
(Gantur  District),  Baroda,  Mehsana,  Palam  Cotta  (Tinnevelli  District),  Mysore, 
and  Calcutta. 

An  English  lady,  Miss  Lloyd,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Middlesex  Blind  Asso- 
ciation, visited  South  India  in  January  1929,  and  the  following  extracts  from  a 
report  of  her  visit  to  the  Palam  Cotta  School  are  of  interest  both  as  showing  the 
methods  adopted  in  a  tropical  Eastern  country  and  as  showing  how,  in  India  as 
elsewhere,  the  training  of  the  blind  inevitably  creates  a  demand  for  their  subsequent 
employment.  : 

Situation. 

Three  miles  from  Tinnevelli.  Very  flat  country.  Palm-trees  and  mango-trees.  Blazing  sun.  No 
Europeans  except  the  Principal,  Mr.  Spate,  who  is  a  St.  Dunstaner  and  came  over  1918.  Married,  with 
young  family.    Huge  and  very  cool  bungalow. 

School  consists  of  a  series  of  low,  flat -roofed,  bungalow  buildings  ;  very  light  and  airy,  and  solidly 
built  for  the  heat  ;  wide  verandahs  with  round  pillars.  Palms  and  shrubs  in  courtyard  and  a  few 
flowers. 

First  records  of  the  school,  1905.  Was  in  existence  before  in  another  building,  in  Tinnevelli.  No 
records  kept. 

Numbers. 

At  present  in  the  school  100  adults  (considerably  more  men  than  women),  and  60  children  under 
16.  No  one  over  14  admitted  now.  The  adults  were  in  the  school  when  Mr.  Spate  took  over.  Eighteen 
teachers,  men  and  women,  all  taken  from  native  elementary  schools.  When  they  come,  Mr.  Spate  gives 
them  a  short  training  in  the  blind  methods  of  teaching. 

Elementary  School. 

The  children  looked  very  clean  and  tidy.  Black  hair  nicely  oiled  and  plaited ;  small  girls  wore  little 
blue  frocks,  older  ones  blue  saris,  all  to  match.  Discipline  marvellous.  Very  large  airy  schoolrooms  just 
off  verandahs  ;  small  classes.  None  of  the  children  could  speak  English  intelligently,  but  English 
classes  were  held.  They  could  read  Tamil  fluently  in  Braille,  using  the  usual  English  Braille  alphabet, 
the  various  signs  being  combined  to  make  the  sounds  of  the  Tamil  alphabet.  Whole  system  adapted 
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by  Mr.  Spate,  The  children  were  doing  arithmetic  on  the  ordinary  blind-school  arithmetic  boards. 
Doing  sums  in  rupees  and  annas.  "  If  there  were  eight  i)alm-trees  in  the  courtyard  and  you  cut  down 
three  ",  etc.   They  appeared  quick  at  this.   All  the  usual  models,  the  animals  being  suited  to  the  East. 

Dormitories.  —  The  dormitories  were  completely  bare  —  merely  tiled  floor  and  stonewalls.  The 
children  have  each  a  small  rush  mat  to  sleep  on.  (Natives  do  not  use  beds  ;  when  in  hospital  often  sleep 
under  the  bed.)  These  are  rolled  up  and  hung  in  loops  of  rope  from  the  ceiling  during  the  day  because 
of  ants.  The  whole  place  was  exquisitely  clean,  the  difference  between  this  and  any  form  of  native 
settlement  being  most  striking. 

Meals.  —  The  children  have  three  meals  a  day.  They  get  up  at  5  a.m.  First  meal  at  7,  consisting 
of  cold  rice  (cooked  the  day  before)  and  pepper-water.  Midday  meal,  vegetable  curry  and  rice. 
Evening  meal  also  vegetable-curry  and  rice.  On  Sundays  they  have  mutton  curry,  and  fruit  is 
given  out.  The  children  looked  exceedingly  healthy  and  happy,  and  ran  about  with  confidence. 
Wires  80  yards  long  with  wire  movable  handles  attached  were  arranged  for  sprints. 

Very  strict  care  was  taken  to  separate  the  sexes,  both  for  children  and  adults. 

Adult  School. 

Industries  :  Boot  repairing.  — ■  Would  be  useless  with  a  barefooted  population. 

Fibre-mat  work.  —  Would  be  practical,  as  raw  materials  close  at  hand  and  very  cheap.  At 
present  they  cannot  get  the  necessary  apparatus  ;  hope  to  later. 

Weaving  ;  Basketry.  —  The  chief  industries  are  weaving  and  basketry.  They  do  the  same  type  of 
weaving  as  at  the  Barclay  Workshops,  only  rather  less  elaborate.  Making  excellent  cotton  materials 
for  saris,  with  borders  ;  dusters,  towels,  etc. 

Bush  matting  is  also  weaved  on  looms,  both  plain,  patterned  and  with  borders.  They  produce 
some  very  fine  grass  matting,  the  grass  being  split  by  hand  by  some  of  the  duller  children. 

Baskets.  —  No  pulp  cane  is  used.  They  tried  using  it  for  European  furniture  but  the  sale  was  too 
small  to  be  practical.  {Note.  —  They  do  not  advertise,  but  sell  locally  and  at  sales,  etc.,  got  up  by  their 
European  supporters.)  The  baskets  are  largely  made  of  cane,  tiffin  baskets,  etc.,  and  are  admirably 
finished  — -  quite  equal  to  work  from  our  best  industrial  workshops.  They  get  their  cane  in  pieces 
about  14  feet  long  and  just  have  to  clean  it  and  .get  the  knots  off,  then  split  it  and  bark  it  if  necessary. 
The  pulp  cane  left  after  barking,  etc.,  is  burned.  No  sale  and  not  worth  exporting.  A  number  of  palm 
baskets  are  made  from  split  leaves  of  the  palmyra  palm  —  which  is  the  feature  of  the  country.  These 
are  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  have  a  good  local  sale.    Can  also  be  used  as  buckets. 

After -Care. 

There  is  at  present  no  after-care  work  and  no  workshops.  The  children  are  discharged  at  16,  as 
the  present  workshops  attached  to  the  school  are  full. 

Any  system  of  home  teaching  is  out  of  the  question  owing  to  the  distances ;  in  many  cases,  trains 
only  run  between  sundown  and  sunrise  owing  to  the  heat. 

The  children  endeavour  to  practise  the  trade  they  learn  at  their  own  home.  In  this,  again,  there 
are  many  difficulties.  Weaving,  for  example,  is  a  high-caste  occupation.  If  practised  by  one  of  low 
caste,  his  goods  will  not  be  bought,  nor  will  the  raw  materials  be  supplied  to  him.  Mr.  Spate  can 
manage  to  supply  materials,  but  cannot  control  sales. 

Government  grant  covers  practically  one-third  of  expenses  ;  expenses  are  high,  particularly  in 
regard  to  servants,  owing  to  the  caste  question.  (The  sweeper,  for  instance,  would  not  be  able  to  wash 
plates,  etc.)    Many  servants  needed. 

Mr.  Spate  has  a  scheme,  submitted  to  Government,  for  establishing  large  industrial  workshops 
near  Madras,  for  Southern  India.  This  is  really  an  essential,  as,  without  workshops,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  school  is  effective,  except  in  the  general  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  children,  their 
elementary  education  and  ophthalmic  treatment. 

Ophthalmic  Treatment. 

The  oj)hthalmic  surgeon  lives  something  under  300  miles  away.  New  scholars  are  taken  to  him 
if  considered  necessary,  and  any  treatment  prescribed  is  undertaken  at  the  local  hospital  at  Tinnevelli. 

Mr.  Spate  is  intensely  keen  on  the  school  and  throws  his  whole  soul  into  making  it  as  effective 
as  possible.  His  idea  is  to  show  the  need  of  a  workshop  so  clearly  that  Government  will  consider  the 
scheme.  At  present  the  school  is  rather  a  dead-end,  but  he  is  creating  a  need,  as  the  waste  of  time  and 
money  in  training  a  child  and  turning  it  back  again  at  16,  to  be  exploited  by  the  parents,  is  too  obvious 
to  be  long  overlooked. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  school  is  the  inability  to  get  books  in  Braille-Tamil  to  read  ; 
the  cost  of  necessary  printing  press  is  estimated  at  £6,000.  The  difficulty  is  being  temporarily  overcome 
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by  a  forthcoming  grant  from  Grovernment  to  cover  cost  of  hand-brailled  books  done  locally  by  native 
teachers. 

Beyond  the  one-third  grant  from  Government,  the  school  is  kept  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
almost  entirely  from  Europeans. 

Blind  work  in  India  is,  of  course,  in  its  infancy.  There  is  an  enormous  blind  population,  due 
largely  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum  eye  disease  and  the  practice  adopted  by  the  natives  of  putting  red 
pepper,  juice  of  chillies,  etc.,  into  the  eyes  to  restore  consciousness,  for  fainting,  convulsions,  etc. 
(extract  from  ophthalmic  surgeon's  report). 

Blind  children  are  seldom  entered  on  the  Census,  owing  to  the  possibilities  of  profitable  trading 
(especially  the  girls)  afforded  to  parents. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  There  is  hardly  any  provision, 
but  the  Blind  Belief  Association  of  Bombay  has  started  the  Narsingrao  Shiwaji 
Dharmaji's  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Bombay,  which  undertakes  to  train 
adult  blind  persons. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  There  are  very  few  of  these.  The  Census  of 
1911  showed  only  eleven  under  5  years  of  age.  They  are  dealt  with  under  the 
Child  Welfare  Schemes  administered  by  local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Under  schemes  made  by  virtue  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  by  local  authorities  facilities  for  education  and  training  are  given  in 
St.  Mary's  Institution  for  Female  Blind,  Merrion,  Co.  Dublin,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Asylum  for  Male  Blind,  Drumcondra,  Dublin.  Music  and  typewriting  are  taught 
in  addition  to  other  subjects. 

Blind  children  are  not  specifically  referred  to  in  the  recent  legislation  requiring 
the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  Under  the  schemes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  adopted  by  local  authorities,  industrial  training  is  provided 
for  such  persons  in  the  school  residences  attached  to  the  above-named  institutions 
at  Merrion  and  Drumcondra,  and  also  at  the  Richmond  I^ational  Institution 
for  the  Industrious  Blind,  41,  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  the  County 
and  City  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Infirmary  Road,  Cork.  While  under  training,  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  such  persons  is  defrayed  partly  by  the  local  authorities 
and  partly  by  the  approved  agency  controlling  the  institution  concerned,  with 
assistance  from  the  State  capitation  grant.  Where  schemes  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  are  not  in  force,  similar  provision  is  made  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities. 

ITALY. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  There  are  kindergartens  attached  to  schools 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years.  The  ]N'ational  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Maternity  and  Infancy  is  charged  by  Article  168  of  its  constitution 
of  April  15th,  1926  (No.  718),  to  see  that  blind  children  receive  proper  elementary 
and  vocational  education. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Education  is  compulsory  for  blind  as  for  sighted 
children  from  the  ages  of  6  to  14  years,  if  they  are  not  suffering  from  a  further 
defect,  by  virtue  of  Article  5  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  December  31st,  1923  (No.  3126), 
now  codified  in  Articles  170  and  175  of  the  Law  on  Elementary  Education  of 
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January  22nd,  1925  (^^o,  432),  and  the  Ordinance  of  June  24th,  1924.  Ten  of  the 
twenty-nine  voluntary  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Italy,  formerly  regarded  as 
charitable  institutions  and,  as  such,  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  were  selected 
as  educational  institutions  and  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
These  are  : 

1.  The  Victor  Emmanuel  II  Blind  Institution,  Florence. 

2.  The  Provincial  Blind  Institution,  Lecce. 

3.  The  Blind  Institution,  Cagliari. 

4.  The  Blind  Institution,  Turin. 

5.  The  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  Eegional  Blind  Institution,  Eeggio  Emilia. 

6.  The  Blind  Institution,  Bologna. 

7.  The  Elorio  Salomone  Blind  Institution,  Palermo. 

8.  The  Prince  of  Naples  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind,  Naples. 

9.  The  Blind  Institution,  Milan. 

10.     The  Eittmayer  Blind  Institution,  Trieste. 

The  institutions  are  limited  to  children  from  6  to  14,  and  adults  are  excluded 
from  them  and  are  dealt  with  in  the  other  institutions. 

The  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  includes  a  credit  of 
1,150,000  lire  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  blind.  Large  grants  are  made 
for  the  vocational  schools  of  Florence  and  Naples  in  the  budget  of  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy,  while  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  pays  grants  to  other 
institutions. 

Vocational  education  of  those  over  school  age.  —  The  voluntary  institutions 
deal  with  this  so  far  as  their  means  permit.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  work  to  provide  a  complete  solution  of  this  problem. 


JAPAN. 

The  administration  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Japan  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  voluntary  agencies,  32  in  number,  of  which  2  are  administered  by  the 
^'  Foundation  "  and  22  by  charitable  societies,  while  8  are  private  bodies.  Some 
of  the  prefectures,  cities,  towns  and  villages  grant  modest  subsidies. 

The  societies  render  services  to  blind  persons  on  entering  school,  in  advice 
as  to  personal  affairs,  and  in  seeking  employment  for  them.  Books  and  magazines 
are  published  in  raised  types. 

There  is  a  School  for  the  Blind,  and  those  who  cannot  enter  it  owing  to  economic 
reasons  or  age  are  taught  at  home  the  arts  of  acupuncture,  moxa-cauterisation, 
massage,  music,  etc.  Others  are  gathered  at  a  fixed  place  once  a  month,  when 
courses  are  given  to  them  on  reading  raised  type,  diagnosis,  acupuncture  and 
moxa-cauterisation.  Some  agencies  send  instructors  to  the  homes  of  the  blind 
and  require  that  they  shall  be  either  acknowledged  teachers  of  the  Blind  School 
or  graduates  of  the  School,  or  persons  who,  with  a  secondary  education,  are 
qualified  in  the  arts  of  massage,  acupuncture  and  moxa-cauterisation.  Some 
agencies  teach  the  outlines  of  physiology  to  help  blind  persons  to  prepare  for  their 
examinations  as  masseurs,  shampooers,  acupuncturists,  moxa-cauterists,  etc., 
and  some  are  opening  classes  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read  raised  type. 

Some  agencies  offer  to  pay  the  school  expenses  of  poor  blind  children. 
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LATVIA. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  No  special  legislation.  They  remain  with  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Section  34  of  the  Law  on  Compulsory  Education 
fixes  the  school  age  at  from  7  to  8  to  15  to  16  and  education  is  compulsory  for  blind 
children  as  for  sighted.  The  special  school  has  been  provided  as  part  of  the  Latvian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  also  provides  workshops  where  the  children 
receive  vocational  training.  The  Institute  is  maintained  by  the  State  and  the 
cost  (in  1926,  about  160,000  lats)  is  borne  by  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare. 

Maintenance.  —  The  communes  are  only  asked  to  pay  a  small  part  of  the 
expense,  viz.,  12  lats  (12  Swiss  gold  francs)  per  month,  and  even  this  is  reduced 
to  6  lats  for  communes  which  suffered  severely  during  the  great  war. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  These  are  admitted  to  the 
Institute  for  professional  or  trade  training  and  are  maintained  in  a  special  hostel 
for  adults  near  the  school.  Brush-making,  basketry  and  chair-caning  are  done 
in  the  workshops,  and  a  weaving  workshop  is  being  installed  for  women.  Certain 
pupils  have  been  sent  experimentally  to  massage  courses  and  to  courses  in  music 
with  encouraging  results. 


GRAND-DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBURG. 

The  Law  of  August  7th,  1923,  makes  education  compulsory  for  blind  and 
deaf-and-dumb  children  for  eight  years  from  the  age  of  6,  and  two  years  more 
either  on  the  request  of  the  parents  or  by  decision  of  the  Government.  Blind 
children  for  this  purpose  are  defined  as  those  ^'  having  such  weak  sight  that  they 
cannot  be  taught  in  a  class  of  normal  children  ".  Education  is  free.  There  are 
two  residential  schools,  but  day  scholars  are  admitted. 

The  Blind  Institution  at  Berbourg  is  governed  by  a  Decree  of  August  7th,  1906, 
which,  in  Article  3,  defines  the  curriculum  as  partly  general  and  partly  vocational. 
The  vocational  training  includes  music  (especially  the  piano,  harmonium  and 
violin),  brush-and  mat-making,  basketry,  chair-caning  and  manual  work  for  girls, 
e.g.,  knitting  by  hand  and  machine,  crochet,  lace  work.  The  Institution  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  the  State  pays  a  subsidy  of  not  less  than  600 
francs  per  annum  per  person  (Article  20),  and  for  maintenance  on  the  basis  of 
accounts  rendered.    The  fee  is  defined  in  Article  22  as  400  francs  per  annum. 

At  present  there  are  33  blind  persons  at  Berbourg,  including  one  blind  deaf- 
mute,  and  13  of  these  are  still  minors.     Pupils  are  taught  German  and  French. 

Modelling  is  used  in  teaching  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography  and  science. 
Eaised  maps  are  also  used. 

Maintenance.  —  Indigent  children  are  supported  by  the  commune,  but  in 
certain  cases  the  State  contributes  under  the  Law  of  May  28th,  1897.  The  Law  of 
1923  provides  a  credit  of  6,000  francs  for  grants  in  cases  in  which  the  cost  of 
maintenance  for  children  who  are  not  indigent  would  involve  their  families  in 
excessive  burdens. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  They  are  either  kept  at  home  or  sent  to  the 
preparatory  school  of  the  Fondation  Prince  Alexandre  at  Huis-ter-Heide,  which 
is  a  residential  institution  for  blind  children  up  to  the  age  of  12. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Their  education  is  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, the  State  assisting  since  January  1st,  1925,  by  reimbursing  the  salaries 
of  the  elementary-school  teachers  at  the  rate  of  1  teacher  to  12  children.  The 
State  also  pays  a  grant  of  25  florins  per  pupil  per  annum.  There  is  no  compulsory 
education  for  blind  children,  but  their  education  falls  under  the  heading  of 
''  Special  elementary  education  "  and  is  supervised  by  a  special  inspector.  The 
Provincial  States  of  North  Holland  give  a  grant  of  25  florins  per  pupil  per  annum. 
Otherwise  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  quite  independent.  In  the  Fondation 
Prince  Alexandre,  children  are  admitted  from  their  3rd  year,  in  other  schools  from 
their  6th  year,  and  they  generally  stay  till  their  19th  year.  The  schools  for  the 
blind  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  founded,  at  Amsterdam 
in  1808,  for  boys  and  girls  from  12  to  19  years  of  age,  of  all  religious  persuasions. 
The  Institution  is  residential  and  the  following  subjects  are  taught :  Esperanto, 
French,  German,  music  (piano,  organ,  piano-tuning),  shorthand,  typing. 
Boys  are  taught  the  usual  manual  occupations  of  blind  men,  and  girls 
domestic  occupations  and  some  easy  manual  occupations. 

2.  The  Fondation  Prince  Alexandre,  at  Huis-ter-Heide  (province  of 
Utrecht),  founded  in  1880,  but,  since  192^,  a  preparatory  school  for  the  above 
Institution,  to  which  they  pass  at  the  age  of  12. 

3.  The  Wynbergh  Institution,  at  Grave,  in  Northern  Brabant,  founded  in 
1882,  for  Catholic  girls  from  5  to  15  years  of  age. 

4.  The  Saint  Henricus  Institution,  at  Grave,  founded  in  1859,  for  Catholic 
boys  from  6  to  14  years  of  age. 

5.  The  Bartimseus  Institution,  founded  in  1919,  for  Protestant  boys  and 
girls. 

The   curriculum   in   these   last   three   schools   is   similar   to   that   in   the 
Institution  at  Amsterdam. 

Maintenance.  —  No  maintenance  grants  are  paid  to  the  children,  but  charitable 
institutions  contribute  to  the  cost  of  education  and  of  maintenance  when  the 
parents  cannot  help. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  Children  who  have  completed 
their  elementary  education  remain  in  the  schools  till  their  19th  year  to  learn  a  trade. 
Amsterdam,  The  Hague  and  Rotterdam  have  established  municipal  organisations 
for  the  care  of  the  blind.  In  Amsterdam  and  The  Hague,  there  are  special 
commissions  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  vocational  training  of  those 
who  become  blind  later  in  life. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  There  are  no  special  provisions,  but  touch  is  kept 
with  parents  to  instruct  them  in  the  best  way  of  bringing  up  young  blind  children. 
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Children  of  school  age.  —  The  Education  Act  makes  the  education  of  blind 
children  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  All  New  Zealand  blind  children 
with  hardly  an  exception  have  been  sent  for  many  years  to  the  school  attached 
to  the  Jubilee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Auckland,  provided  they  have  passed  the 
standard  of  health  required.  The  Institution  is  governed  by  nine  trustees,  four  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  the  Government  and  five  by  private  contributors.  It  is 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  Health  Department,  but  in  practice  it  is  the  Education 
Department  which  supervises  the  work.  The  cost  is  borne,  approximately  as  to 
two-fifths  by  the  Government,  and  as  to  three-fifths  by  private  philanthropy. 

Maintenance.  —  The  ordinary  charge  for  maintenance  (board,  lodging,  clothing, 
etc.)  is  £26  per  annum.  There  are  no  charges  for  education.  If  the  relatives  cannot 
pay  this  charge,  the  Government  pays  and  recovers  what  it  deems  fit  from  the 
relatives. 

Vocational  training  of  those  over  school  age.  —  Blind  adults  are  admitted  to  the 
Institute  at  any  age  if  they  are  capable  of  profiting  by  training  and  employment. 
The  more  promising  children  are  trained  in  music  or  piano-tuning  or  are  assisted 
through  the  University  courses  for  the  Church,  Law  or  massage. 

Maintenance  for  those  over  20  is  usually  paid  from  the  State  pension  for  the 
blind,  or,  where  there  is  no  pension,  either  out  of  their  own  resources  or,  failing 
this,  by  the  local  Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid  Board  of  the  district  from  which  the 
individual  comes. 


NORWAY. 

The  law  on  the  education  of  the  blind  provides  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  from  the  ages  of  8  to  21  years.  According  to  ''  Social  Lovgivning,  1921  "  ; 
published  by  the  Norwegian  Department  of  Social  Affairs,  this  law  concerning  the 
education  of  deaf,  blind  and  mentally  deficient  children  was  passed  in  June  1915,  and 
was  amended  in  1916  and  1917.  The  period  of  training  for  blind  children  is  eleven 
years. 

There  is  one  private  school  for  blind  girls,  which  receives  a  State  grant.  The 
School  for  the  Blind  is  administered  by  the  State,  and  the  Director  is  under  the 
Education  Department. 

The  only  official  provision  for  children  under  8  is  that  schoolmasters  are  bound 
to  report  to  the  Education  Department  all  blind  children  at  the  age  of  7.  The 
^Norwegian  Blind  Association  aims  at  the  compulsory  notification  of  all  blind 
children.  It  keeps  a  voluntary  register  of  such  children  and  tries  to  secure  for  them 
proper  care  and  education. 

Maintenance.  —  The  province  (Fylke)  and  the  commune  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  indigent  blind  children  at  school  in  the  proportions  of  two  thirds 
and  one-third. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  The  State  votes  a  grant 
annually  for  blind  persons  over  school  age  in  training  at  the  School  who  are  not 
legally  chargeable  to  the  province  or  the  commune.  Generally,  the  province  and 
commune  contribute  equally  to  the  cost  of  such  maintenance. 
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POLAND. 


Children  under  school  age.  —  The  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Blind 
in  Poland  supports  a  nursery  school,  together  with  an  elementary  and  vocational 
school  at  Laski,  near  Warsaw. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  There  is  no  law  providing  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  the  blind  child  and  consequently  no  compulsory  school  age.  School 
training  usually  lasts  seven  years  and  vocational  training  two  or  three  years.  The 
cost  of  the  education  of  children  unable  to  pay  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  cost 
per  child  is  about  1,000  zloty  per  annum.  The  curriculum  follows  the  lines  adopted 
in  public  elementary  schools  for  normal  children.  Drawing  is  omitted,  but  music 
and  physical  training  are  emphasised.  The  Scout  movement  is  encouraged.  There 
are  no  colleges  specially  for  training  teachers  for  the  blind,  but  sighted  teachers  are 
trained  at  the  State  Institute  for  Special  Pedagogics  established  at  Warsaw  in  1921. 
Graduates  of  normal  teacher  training  colleges  are  admitted  for  a  course  of  one  year. 
There  are  two  associations  of  teachers  in  special  schools,  each  publishing  journals. 

On  December  1st,  1926,  there  were  four  schools  for  the  blind,  all  residential  : 

1.  The   State   Institute   for   the   Deaf,    Dumb    and   Blind   in   Warsaw^ 
established  in  1807,  with  accommodation  for  160  children. 

2.  The  Foundation  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Lwow,  established  in  1851^ 
Avith  accommodation  for  60. 

3.  The  Municipal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Bydgoszcz,  established  in 
1853,  with  accommodation  for  138. 

4.  The  School,  at  Laski,  referred  to  above,  established  in  1914,  with 
accommodation  for  58. 

On  December  1st,  1926,  care  and  schooling  were  being  given  to  250  children 
(160  boys  and  90  girls).  The  Ministry  of  Education  estimate  that  there  are  about 
2,000  blind  children  of  school  age  in  Poland.  If  so,  schooling  is  being  provided  for 
about  1  child  in  9. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  This  training  is  provided  in 
workshops  maintained  by  various  associations  and  unions  of  blind  workers,  as  well 
as  in  some  establishments  for  war  veterans  supported  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  Social  Welfare,  e.g.^  the  Home  for  War  Invalids,  at  Plock.  The  association 
known  as  'Hhe  Lantern"  maintains  a  re-educational  school  for  blind  soldiers  (31 
pupils  in  1925),  in  Warsaw,  for  training  for  two  or  three  years  in  basketry,  chair- 
caning,  brush-making  and  knitting. 

Maintenance.  —  Under  the  Law  of  Social  Welfare  of  August  16th,  1923^ 
assistance  to  indigent  blind  persons  is  chiefly  a  function  of  local  authorities 
(samorzady).  The  State  supports  special  categories  of  persons,  e.g.,  war  invalids,  and 
provides  for  such  kind  of  assistance  as  oversteps  the  possibilities  of  local  government. 

RUSSIA  :  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Note.  —  The  information  below  is  derived  from  official  documents  : 

There  were,  in  1928,  in  the  E.S.F.S.E.,  about  30,000  blind  children,  and  26^ 
residential  schools  with  1,300  blind  pupils.  The  schools  therefore  only  provide  for 
4.33  per  cent  of  blind  children. 
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In  Ukraine,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,175  blind  children  under  14,  and,  of 
these,  only  370  (or  17.5  per  cent)  are  in  special  homes,  where  they  receive  instruction. 
These  homes  are  at  Kharkoff  (100  children),  Kief f  (8),  Odessa  (65),  Dnepropetrovsk 
(45),  Tchernogoff  (45),  Poltava  (35). 

At  Kharkoff,  the  course  lasts  seven  years  and  includes  a  kindergarten  for 
children  from  4  to  8  years  and  a  section  for  blind  deaf-mutes. 

There  are  at  present  at  Kharkoff  17  old  pupils  of  special  schools  who  are 
studying  in  higher  schools,  3  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  9  in  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Education. 

At  Leningrad,  there  is  a  school  of  music  for  blind  students,  with  a  course  lasting 
four  years.    There  is  a  hostel  for  100  pupils. 

In  March  1928,  the  English  magazine  The  Beacon  quoted  a  recent  article  from 
the  xiussian  Braille  gazette  Lije  of  the  Blind  which  said  that,  in  order  to  test  the 
practicability  of  combined  education  for  blind  and  seeing  children,  the  Commissariat 
of  Public  Education  has  issued  instructions  to  this  effect  to  the  blind  schools  at 
Rostov  and  Smolensk.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  Eostov  for  nine  blind 
children  to  receive  instruction  at  the  ordinary  school,  while  at  Smolensk  five  sighted 
children  reside  and  study  in  the  blind  school.  In  both  cases  the  results  are  stated  to 
have  proved  eminently  satisfactory,  and  on  the  success  of  this  experiment  it  is 
hoped  to  extend  the  possibilities  of  opening  up  facilities  to  the  blind  by  means  of 
secondary  education  in  normal  surroundings. 

SCOTLAND. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  The  duty  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
welfare  of  blind  children  under  school  age  falls  upon  the  local  authority  under 
Section  2  (1)  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  In  their  approved  schemes  under  that 
section,  local  authorities  in  almost  every  case  undertake  to  send  any  such  children 
whose  natural  guardians  are  incapable  of  properly  undertaking  their  care  to  a 
nursery  school  or,  failing  that,  to  an  existing  residential  school  for  blind  children. 
In  a  few  instances,  the  children  may  be  placed  under  the  care  of  suitable  guardians. 
In  some  cases,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  local  authority  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  blind  children  under  5  years  of  age  are  properly  cared  for  in 
their  own  homes.  In  others,  the  arrangements  include  making  available  the  services 
of  child  welfare  centres  and  home  visitation  by  child  welfare  visitors.  There  are  at 
present  no  nursery  schools,  and  cases  are  admitted  to  two  of  the  voluntary 
residential  schools,  namely,  the  Eoyal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
St.  Vincent's  Eoman  Catholic  School,  Lanarkshire.  At  April  1st,  1928,  there  were 
only  14  blind  children  in  Scotland  under  5  years  of  age,  every  one  of  whom  was 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  local  authorities  or  voluntary  agencies  acting  on 
their  behalf.  Up  to  that  date,  it  had  only  been  found  necessary  to  send  two  of  the 
children  to  a  residential  school,  and  one  had  been  placed  in  each  of  the  schools 
mentioned. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  education 
system,  voluntary  schools  had  been  set  up  in  several  centres  in  Scotland  ;  the  earliest 
of  these  was  established  in  Glasgow  in  1825,  followed  ten  years  later  by  one  in 
Edinburgh.   A  school  was  opened  in  Inverness  in  1867  and  in  Dundee  in  1869. 

It  was  not  until  1890  that,  following  on  the  report  of  a  Eoyal  Commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  condition  and  education  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf-and- 
dumb,   an  Act  was  passed  —  The  Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Children 
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(Scotland)  Act,  1890  —  requiring  education  authorities  to  make  provision,  either 
in  schools  of  their  own  or  in  approved  voluntary  schools,  for  the  elementary 
education  and  industrial  training  of  blind  children  up  to  the  age  of  16  years,  and  for 
the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  blind  children  between  the  then  compulsory 
ages  of  ordinary  school  attendance,  namely  5  to  14  years.  The  age  up  to  which 
provision  is  required  to  be  made  was  raised  from  16  to  18  years  by  paragraph  3  of  the 
Fifth  Schedule  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1918.  Under  Section  5  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  education  authorities  making  special  provision 
for  the  education  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  children  were  empowered  to 
require  parents  of  such  children  to  provide  efficient  education  for  them  up  to  the  age 
of  16  years,  thereby  virtually  raising  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance  to  16  years  in 
the  case  of  blind  children.  No  definition  of  blindness  was  contained  in  the  Act  of  1890 , 
but  education  authorities  in  Scotland  have  generally  adopted  that  contained  in  the 
Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  applicable  to  England 
and  Wales.  The  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  and 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1913,  relating  to  the  medical  examination  and 
treatment  of  school  children  in  Scotland  apply  to  blind  children  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  sighted. 

Education  authorities  carry  out  their  responsibility  for  elementary  education 
either  directly  through  the  medium  of  special  schools  or  special  classes  attached  to 
ordinary  day  schools  or  indirectly  through  that  of  voluntary  residential  schools. 
During  the  year  1927-28,  provision  was  made  directly  in  three  special  schools  and  in 
special  classes  attached  to  five  ordinary  schools  and  indirectly  through  three  special 
schools  for  blind  children  conducted  by  voluntary  agencies,  namely  : 

The  Eoyal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh. 

The  Eoyal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inverness. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  instruction  was  288. 

The  cost  of  elementary  education  is  generally  met  by  education  authorities, 
except  where  the  parent  is  able  to  pay  or  is  on  the  roll  of  poor.  Elementary  education 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department,  which  pay  grants 
to  education  authorities  towards  their  total  expenditure,  including  expenditure 
in  respect  of  the  education  of  blind  persons.  Over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  this  grant 
amounts  to  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  of  education  authorities.  The 
Department  also  pay  grant,  under  their  Miscellaneous  Grants  Eegulations,  1925,  to 
institutions  for  the  blind  not  under  the  management  of  education  authorities  in 
respect  of  the  provision  made  by  them  for  ordinary  and  technical  education.  For 
the  year  ended  March  31st,  1928,  the  grant  paid  under  these  Eegulations  amounted 
to  £4,166  Os.ld.  The  curriculum  in  special  schools  for  the  blind  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  in  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  with  the  necessary 
modifications  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  blind.  Training  in  music  is  a  speciality 
in  at  least  two  of  the  schools,  and  elementary  industrial  training  is  given  in 
preparation  for  full  vocational  training  later  on. 

Maintenance.  —  Under  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  1890,  as  amended,  the  education 
authority  is  required  to  provide,  when  necessary,  for  the  boarding  of  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years  if  all  cases  in  which  the  parent  is  unable  to  make 
the  necessary  provision.  Where  the  child  is  under  the  care  of  the  Poor  Law 
authority,  that  authority  generally  meets  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
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Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age,  /.e.,  over  16.  ^  While  education 
authorities  are  required  by  the  1890  Act  to  provide  elementary  education  and 
industrial  training  for  blind  children  up  to  the  age  of  18  years,  attendance  is  not 
compulsory  on  such  children  beyond  the  age  of  16  years.  Only  two  institutions  — 
Edinburgh  and  Dundee  —  retain  their  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  16.  In  these 
institutions,  the  education  of  the  pupils  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  becomes  more 
and  more  vocational,  and  at  the  age  of  18  the  children  either  continue  their  secondary 
or  professional  education  at  the  school  or  are  drafted  to  the  training  department 
of  the  institution  to  complete  their  training  for  an  industrial  occupation. 

The  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  technical  education  for  blind  persons 
capable  of  receiving  and  being  benefited  by  such  education  is  placed  upon  education 
authorities  by  Section  4  (1)  (b)  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  Under  Section  4  (1)  of 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1918,  the  education  authority  may  also  facilitate, 
e.g.^  by  bursaries,  the  attendance  of  qualified  children  or  blind  persons  at  secondary 
schools,  universities  or  other  approved  educational  institutions.  This  power  includes 
the  provision  of  assistance  to  duly  qualified  blind  persons  who  attend  courses  of 
secondary  or  university  education,  or  of  professional  instruction,  e.g.,  music. 

Industrial  training  for  the  blind  is  provided  in  approved  institutions  equipped 
with  workshops.    There  are  four  such  institution  in  Scotland,  namely  : 

The  Eoyal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh. 
The  Eoyal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
The  Eoyal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

The  Eoyal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind  is  under  the  control  and  management 
of  a  combination  of  local  authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  ;  the  other  three 
institutions  are  voluntary  organisations.  The  charge  made  to  education  authorities 
for  training  is  £35  per  annum  in  the  case  of  the  three  voluntary  institutions  and 
£45  per  annum  in  the  case  of  the  Eoyal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  The 
expenditure  of  education  authorities  and  of  managers  of  voluntary  institutions 
ranks  for  grant  in  the  same  way  as  their  expenditure  on  elementary  education. 
Until  blind  persons  attain  the  age  of  18  years,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  while 
undergoing  a  course  of  technical  education,  is  met,  under  the  Act  of  1890,  by 
education  authorities  or  Poor  Law  authorities  or  parents.  In  the  cases  of  students 
over  18  years  of  age,  the  local  authority  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  in  whose 
area  the  blind  person  is  ordinarily  resident,  contributes  towards  the  cost  of  any 
necessary  maintenance  except  where  the  blind  person  is  on  the  roll  of  poor,  when  it 
is  left  to  the  Poor  Law  Authority  to  continue  to  make  the  necessary  provision. 

Secondary  education,  with  a  view  to  a  university  or  a  professional  career,  is 
provided  in  the  voluntary  institutions  in  Edinburgh  and  Dundee.  In  a  few 
individual  cases,  students  may  be  sent  to  other  centres.  The  cost  of  education  is  met 
by  education  authorities,  who  may  also  provide  maintenance  allowances.  In  some 
cases,  the  local  authority  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  pays  for  maintenance. 

At  April  1st,  1928,  there  were  386  blind  persons  receiving  secondary  or  technical 
education  in  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Scotland.  Of  these,  44  were  receiving 
secondary  education,  18  were  being  trained  for  a  musical  career,  2  were  being  given 
instruction  with  a  view  to  becoming  home  teachers,  and  the  remainder  (322)  were 
undergoing  a  course  of  industrial  training. 

At  the  same  date,  there  were  in  Scotland  only  135  untrained  blind  persons  (95 
males  and  40  females)  who  had  stated  that  they  had  sufficient  capacity  for  and  were 
willing  to  undergo  technical  education. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  'No  special  provision.  The  cases  are  very  scattered. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  There  is  no  compulsory  school  attendance  for  blind 
children.  Ordinary  blind  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  at  the  age 
of  7  and  they  may  remain,  if  necessary,  up  to  21.  The  Vocational  and  Special  Schools 
Act,  1928,  makes  provision  for  schools  for  physically  and  mentally  defective  children, 
including  the  blind.  These  schools,  supplying  elementary  education  and  vocational 
training,  are  conducted  by  private  bodies  with  Government  aid.  Where  the 
Government  is  given  representation  on  the  managing  committee  of  a  school,  it  pays 
in  full  all  teachers'  and  instructors'  salaries,  as  well  as  half  of  all  other  recognised 
expenditure,  such  as  materials,  books  and  equipment.  Where  no  representation  is 
given,  two-thirds  of  salaries  and  50  per  cent  of  other  expenditure  is  paid.  In  addition, 
a  per  capita  maintenance  boarding  grant  is  paid  by  the  Union  Education 
Department  for  necessitous  pupils,  European  or  coloured. 

There  are  two  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  Union  : 

1.  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Worcester,  Cape  Province,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church.  It  was  founded  in  1882  and  is 
for  Europeans  only. 

2.  The  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind  (non-Europeans),  at  Eaure,  near  Cape 
Town,  established  in  1927. 

SWEDEN. 

Note.  —  In  addition  to  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  information  has  been 
obtained  from  ^^  Social  Work,  and  Legislation  in  Sweden  ",  published  by  the 
Swedish  Government  in  1928. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  A  home  is  provided  without  charge  for  such 
children  as  are  homeless  or  as  come  from  unsuitable  homes. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Since  1896,  blind  children  are  required  by  law  to 
attend  school  between  7  and  14  years  of  age.  Generally  they  stay  at  school  for  ten 
years.  The  Law  of  1896  imposes  on  the  parish  school  boards  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
every  child  whose  vision  is  defective  to  such  a.  degree  that  it  is  unable  to  participate 
with  any  real  advantage  in  ordinary  school  instruction  is  placed  in  some  school  for 
the  blind.  The  State  has  erected  two  elementary  schools  for  blind  children  from  7  to  14, 
and  the  Tomteboda  Blind  Institute,  a  short  distance  north  of  Stockholm,  for  children 
between  9  and  14  years  of  age  and  for  training  the  blind  over  school  age.  The  child 
spends  four  years  at  the  elementary  school  and  passes  to  the  Institute,  where  it 
remains  for  six  years.  The  curriculum  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  boys  are  also  taught, brush  and  basket-making  and  piano-tuning,  and 
girls  weaving,  frame-work  knitting  and  household  work.  A  proportion  of  the 
scholars  are  trained  in  the  piano,  organ  or  violin  and  also  in  the  theory  of  music. 
Country-bred  boys  who  are  partially  blind  are  boarded  out  in  suitable  farmstead 
homes  to  be  trained  in  farming  work,  while  girls  only  partially  blind  may  be  trained 
as  domestic  servants. 

For  such  as  have  become  blind  after  the  age  of  14,  there  are  two  special  schools, 
one  (not  residential)  for  men  and  one  (residential)  for  women.  The  men  are  boarded 
out.    There  is  no  upper  age-limit  and  pupils  may  return  for  '^  refresher  "  courses. 
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The  schools  for  the  blind  are  founded  and  maintained  by,  the  State  and  are 
under  Government  control. 

There  is  a  society  called  The  Book  Club  for  the  Blind,  which  helps  more  talented 
blind  people  to  study  at  the  higher  schools. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Note.  —  The  information  below  is  derived  from  a  note  on  the  blind  in 
Switzerland  by  Margaret  Schaffer,  of  Berne. 

Children  under  school  age.  —  The  school  at  Spiez  has  a  kindergarten,  which 
takes  children  at  3  years  of  age. 

Children  of  school  age.  —  Though  Switzerland  is  a  small  country  and  at  the  last 
census  only  had  2,360  blind  persons  (i.e.  62  per  100,000),  administration  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two  different  religious  confessions  within  the 
Confederation  and  three  languages  (German,  French  and  Italian),  and  the 
Confederation  consists  of  22  cantons  which  are  largely  self-governing.  Federal 
legislation  does  not  deal  with  the  blind  as  such,  who  depend  on  the  cantonal  and 
municipal  authorities,  but,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  work  for  the  blind  depends  on 
private  initiative  and  means. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  the  compulsory  education  of  blind  children,  and  in  its 
absence  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  persuade  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  receive 
a  regular  school  training.  In  the  five  schools  for  blind  children  in  Switzerland  134 
children  are  provided  for  : 

1.  Lausanne. 

2.  Fribourg. 

3.  Spiez  (Berne). 

4.  Zurich. 

5.  Chailly,  near  Lausanne. 

^os.  1  and  2  are  French-speaking  ;  E^os.  3  and  4  are  German-speaking  ;  No.  5 
is  for  feeble-minded  children.  At  Zurich  recently,  classes  have  been  started  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

All  the  schools  are  residential  and  are  maintained  by  private  means,  except 
the  school  at  Zurich,  which  was  founded  in  1809  and  is  supported  by  the  canton  of 
Zurich.  Children  generally  enter  the  schools  from  6  to  7  years  of  age  and  leave  at 
from  16  to  18  years.  They  are  taught  on  the  lines  of  the  primary  schools,  but  with 
special  emphasis  on  manual  and  technical  work,  music  and  physical  training.  As 
there  are  few  pupils  in  each  class,  individual  instruction  is  possible.  'Occasionally 
an  abler  blind  child  goes  to  a  higher  school  along  with  the  sighted. 

Vocational  training  for  those  over  school  age.  —  At  Zurich,  after  school  age,  the 
pupils  leave  the  institution.  All  the  other  Swiss  schools  for  the  blind  have  workshops 
with  training  classes  attached  to  their  institutions.  Here  the  blind  person  receives 
his  vocational  training  and,  after  he  has  finished  it,  he  often  remains  as  a  worker  in 
the  workshop.  The  boys  become  brush-makers  or  basket-makers,  the  girls  learn 
hand-knitting,  crochet,  pulp-caning,  chair-caning  and  brush-making.  At  the  same 
time,  in  a  complementary  course,  instruction  is  given  in  typewriting,  commercial 
subjects  and  domestic  economy  (cooking  and  needlework).  There  is  a  school  of 
massage  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  open  to  blind  persons  as  well  as  sighted,  for  a 
two  years'  course  and  certificate. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Note.  —  Most  of  the  information  below  is  derived  from  Dr.  Best's  book  ''  The 
Blind  ",  published  in  i^ew  York  in  1919,  and  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

1.  In  the  United  States,  education  is  a  State  rather  than  a  Federal  matter,  as 
is  the  care  of  the  blind.  '  . 

2.  The  first  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  was 
opened  in  ISTew  York  City  in  May  1832,  closely  followed,  in  August  1832,  by  the 
school  at  Boston,  now  known  as  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  first  step,  however,  had  been  taken  by  the  latter  school  by  calling 
a  meeting  in  Boston  to  consider  the  question  of  founding  a  school  early  in  1829.  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  followed  in  1833.  A  fourth  school  was  founded  in  Ohio, 
in  1837,  by  the  State,  and  henceforth,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  State  undertakes 
the  task.  In  the  next  nineteen  years,  schools  were  established  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Georgia,  ^orth 
Carolina,  Iowa,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Louisiana.  In  1929,  a  total 
of  40  States  have  established  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 

3.  There  were  four  stages  :  first,  private  enterprise  ;  secondly.  State  action, 
restricted  to  the  blind  in  particular  areas,  e.g.,  a  senatorial  district,  as  in  ]^ew  York 
and   Tennessee  ;   thirdly,   the  removal   of   such  restrictions  ;   and,   fourthly,   the 
provision  of  education  free  to  all  and  not  only  to  the  indigent. 

4.  As  a  rule,  the  schools  were  residential,  but  day  schools  had  been  established 
by  1929  in  20  cities  in  12  States  ;  the  first,  in  Chicago,  in  1900. 

5.  In  the  following  8  States,  blind  children  are  in  1929  being  sent  under 
agreements  to  schools  outside  the  State  :  Delaware,  Maine,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Ehode  Island,  Vermont,  Wyoming  and  also  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  each  of  the  other  States,  there  is  at  least  one  school  for  the  blind,  44  in  all.  In  the 
Southern  States,  there  are  in  addition  14  separate  departments  in  the  institutions 
for  children  of  the  coloured  race.  Six  institutions  in  five  States  (Connecticut, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania)  are  in  private  hands  under 
societies  organised  for  the  purpose,  aided  by  State  grants,  usually  in  the  form  of 
per  capita  grants  for  the  pupils  received.  In  11  States  (Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia),  there  are  ^'  dual  schools  ",  i.e.,  schools  with  departments  for  both  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  though  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  separate  them.  The  deaf  blind 
are  more  usually  educated  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  but  their  numbers  are  small.  The 
feeble-minded  blind  are  sometimes  received  in  schools  for  the  blind,  but  difficulties 
arise,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  provide  for  them  in  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, but  in  some  States  no  provision  at  all  is  made  for  the  feeble-minded  blind. 

6.  The  schools  are  managed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  1919,  in  7  States,  they 
were  under  special  boards  of  management  without  supervision  by  any  other 
public  body;  in  14  others,  they  were  under  special  boards  but  were  at  the  same  time 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  or  other  central  body  ;  in  12 
States,  the  schools  were  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Board.  In  some 
States,  the  schools  were  related  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  in  this  direction.  In  Idaho,  Iowa,  Montana  and 
Oklahoma  (one  school),  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  schools  were  directly  under  the 
Education  Department  of  the  State.  In  several  States,  there  was  inspection  by 
both  the  Departments  of  Charities  and  Education. 
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7.  In  1913,  Boston  and  Cleveland  began  to  make  provision  for  partially  sighted 
children  in  '^  sight-saving  "  classes,  and  this  provision  has  been  greatly  extended 
since,  so  that  in  1929  there  are  303  such  classes  in  84  cities  in  20  States. 

8.  Thirteen  States  make  legislative  provision  for  the  care  of  blind  infants  too 
young  to  enter  schools  for  the  blind.  In  1919,  there  were  7  special  homes  for  such 
children. 

9.  For  the  higher  education  of  the  blind.  Congress  was  asked,  in  1886,  to  create 
a  special  college,-  but,  though  the  proposal  has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
nothing  has  come  of  it.  The  provision  of  scholarships  to  enable  the  blind  to  make  use 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  has  been  felt  to  be  a  better  solution  of  the  problem 
and  special  assistance  to  this  end,  whether  by  scholarships  or  otherwise,  was  in  1929 
being  given  by  21  States  :  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Wisconsin.  Some  universities  and  private  institutions  for  the  blind  have  also  been 
generous  in  allowing  scholarships  to  the  blind. 

10.  Summer  schools  for  the  adult  blind  are  held  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 

11.  All  States  of  the  Union  have  made  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
but  in  certain  States  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  the  State  Constitution  requiring 
the  State  duly  to  heed  the  matter.  In  1919,  references,  varying  from  specific 
command  to  a  mere  incidental  reference,  occur  in  the  Constitutions  of  28  States. 

12.  In  virtually  every  State,  tuition  is  offered  free  to  all,  while  board  is 
provided  without  cost  to  the  indigent  at,  least,  and  in  practice  to  nearly  every  child. 
The  school  age  varies  in  different  States  from  beginning  at  6,  7  or  8  years  to  ending 
at  19,  20  or  21,  or  even  25  in  a  few  cases. 

13.  The  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind  does  not  secure  the  education 
of  all  blind  children.  Dr.  Best  deduced  from  the  Census  figures  of  1910  that  a  large 
proportion  of  blind  children  —  from  one-fourth  in  some  States  to  more  than  one 
half  in  others  —  were  receiving  at  the  most  but  a  part  of  the  schooling  they  should. 
He  attributed  this  largely  to  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  allow  their  blind  children 
to  leave  the  home,  and  argued  that  the  only  effective  remedy  would  be  for  every 
State  to  enact  strict  compulsory  education  laws  for  the  blind.  By  1928,  some  18 
States  have  already  done  so. 

14.  Vocational  training.  —  It  will  be  seen  from  the  age-limits  set  out  above 
that  vocational  training  must  be  given  largely  in  the  schools.  The  principal  subjects 
taught,  roughly  in  order  of  frequency,  are  :  domestic  science,  plain  and  fancy  sewing, 
knitting,  weaving,  typewriting,  piano-tuning,  chair-caning,  broom-making, 
mattress-making,  raffia  work,  wood  work,  basketry,  hammock-making,  mop- 
making,  rug-making,  carpet-making,  brush-making,  shoe-making,  bookbinding, 
massage,  poultry  raising  and  gardening.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  these  would 
be  taught  in  any  one  school.  In  1915-16,  3,777  pupils  were  reported  in  the  industrial 
departments  of  the  schools. 

15.  There  is,  at  present,  a  tendency  to  separate  vocational  training  from 
educational  work,  except  for  such  subjects  as  piano- tuning,  typewriting,  music, 
domestic  science  and  carpentry.  A  few  schools  add  dictaphone  operating,  Braille, 
shorthand,  poultry  raising  and  shoe  repairing. 

16.  Statistics.  —  In  Bulletin  No.  9  of  1928,  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  described  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  in  1926-27.     Eeports  are 
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included  for  80  schools  and  institutions,  and  data  on  sight-saving  classes  are  not 
included  where  it  is  possible  to  separate  them  from  data  as  to  schools  for  the  blind. 
Separate  departments  for  white  and  coloured  pupils  are  counted  as  two  schools. 

17.  Of  the  institutions,  17  receive  both  blind  and  deaf  pupils,  47  are  State 
institutions,  21  are  schools  or  classes  in  city  school  systems,  5  are  private 
institutions,  5  others  are  private  institutions  supported  partly  or  largely  by  State 
funds  ;  1  school  is  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  one  school  in  Porto  Eico.  In 
addition,  a  school  was  founded  in  1923  for  the  deaf  and  blind  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

18.  There  are  in  these  schools  863  instructors  (220  men  and  643  women). 
Harvard  University  offers  an  extension  course  through  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  as  part  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  which  prepares 
teachers  for  blind  children.  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Overtown,  Pa.,  has  a 
training  course  for  prospective  home  teachers  for  the  blind.  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  gives  special  courses  during  the  summer  sessions 
for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  semi-sighted. 

19.  The  pupils  enrolled  in  1927  were  6,084  (3,355  boys  and  2,729  girls),  an 
increase  of  22  per  cent  on  the  enrolments  of  1918.  Of  these,  2,688  were  studying 
instrumental  and  2,729  vocal  music,  and  3,499  were  enrolled  in  industrial  courses. 
The  number  graduated  from  high  school  departments  was  101.  In  kindergartens 
336  were  enrolled. 

20.  Schools  which  were  able  to  distribute  receipts  according  to  source  showed 
$3,264,812  from  State,  county  or  city  ;  $77,768  from  private  benefactions  ;  $259,316 
from  endowments  ;  and  $289,021  from  other  sources. 

21.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  1927. 
(*  means  that  there  is  a  department  also  for  negro  blind  children.) 


State 

Alabama  : 
Arizona  : 
Arkansas  : 
California  : 
Colorado  : 
Connecticut 
Florida  : 
Georgia  : 
Idaho  : 
Illinois  : 
Indiana  : 
Iowa  : 
Kansas  : 
Kentucky  : 
Louisiana  : 


Maryland  : 
Massachusetts 
Michigan  : 
Minnesota  : 
Mississippi  : 
Missouri  : 
Montana  : 


Place 

Talladega*. 
Tucson. 
Little  Eock*. 
Berkeley. 
Colorado  Springs. 
Hartford. 
St.  Augustine*. 
Macon*. 
Gooding. 
Jacksonville. 
Indianapolis. 
Kinton. 
Kansas  City. 
Louisville*. 
Baton  Eouge. 
Scotlandville  (for 
negro  children). 
Overlea*. 
Watertown. 
Lansing. 
Faribault. 
Jackson. 
St.  Louis*. 
Boulder. 


State 

Nebraska  : 
'New  Mexico  : 
New  York  : 

]*^orth  Carolina 
I^orth  Dakota  : 
Ohio  : 
Oklahoma  : 

Oregon  : 
Pennsylvania  : 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  : 
Tennessee  j 
Texas  : 
Utah  : 
Virginia  : 


Washington  : 
West  Virginia  : 
Wisconsin  : 


Place 

I^ebraska  City. 
Almogordo. 
Batavia. 
New  York  City. 
Ealeigh*. 
Bathgate. 
Columbus. 
Muskogee. 
Taft. 
Salem. 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. 
Cedar  Spring. 
Gary. 

I^ashville*. 
Austin*. 
Ogden. 
Staunton. 

ISTewport    News   (for 
coloured  children). 
Vancouver. 
Eomney*. 
Janesville. 
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Appendix  7. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND   PERSONS. 


Note.  —  The"  source  of  information,  is  in  every  case,  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire,  unless  another  source  is  indicated. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Workshops  are  provided  by  voluntary  agencies  subsidised  by  the  State 
Governments,  where  blind  men  and  women  come  daily  to  work.  As  far  as  possible, 
blind  workers  are  employed  in  institutions  or  in  their  own  homes.  They  are  paid  on 
a  piece-work  rate  for  all  articles  made.  This  is  supplemented  by  bonuses  and  the 
invalid  pension  and  the  income  is  brought  up  to  a  minimum  of  £4  5s.  per  week. 
Blindness  caused  by  industrial  accidents  is  provided  for  by  the  various  industrial 
Awards  and  Acts. 

AUSTRIA. 

Blind  persons  are  employed  in  three  institutions  in  Vienna  and  at  institutions 
at  Linz,  Graz,  Klagenfurt  and  Innsbruck.  Blind  persons  not  living  in  institutions 
are  employed  in  the  so-called  '^  open  ,"  workshops  at  Vienna  VIII,  at  Wiener- 
ISTeustadt  for  the  blind  of  Lower  Austria  and  the  Burgenland,  and  at  Graz  for  the 
blind  of  Styria.  A  number  of  blind  persons  also  work  in  their  own  homes.  Attempts 
to  employ  blind  persons  as  workmen  in  ordinary  workshops  and  factories  have  not, 
as  yet,  produced  satisfactory  results  in  Austria.  Only  two  important  electrical 
concerns,  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Halske  and  Messrs.  Siemens-Shuckert,  have  accepted 
blind  workmen  for  light  mechanical  work  (manufacture  of  parts  of  incandescent 
lamps,  feeding  machines  or  as  office  attendants).  At  the  present  time,  blind  workers 
have  no  opportunity  of  employment  elsewhere.  Men  blinded  in  the  Great  War,  of 
whom  there  are  300,  are  given  unconditional  preferential  treatment  in  applying  for 
tobacconist's  shops  under  the  Government  monopoly  and  the  majority  are 
proprietors  of  such  shops. 

Insurance.  —  Blindness  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  a 
general  statutory  insurance  scheme.  The  measure  of  social  insurance  now  passed, 
although  not  yet  (1928)  in  force,  provides  that  such  blind  workmen  as  are  employed 
in  industry  shall  also  enjoy  the  benefits  of  sickness  and  disablement  insurance. 

Remuneration.  —  The  collective  contracts  of  ordinary  workers  serve  as  a  basis 
for  calculating  wage  rates  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind  ;  they  are  engaged  on 
piece-work  in  the  brush-making  trade,  for  instance,  and  in  basket-making  they  work 
sometimes  by  the  article  and  sometimes  on  time  rates.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
other  occupations  carried  on  in  the  workshops.  In  factories  for  normal  workers, 
blind  persons  are  paid  the  female  wage  rate. 

In  certain  workshops  for  the  blind,  the  blind  receive  an  allowance  supplementary 
to  these  wages,  but  this  is  not  the  general  rule.  Necessitous  blind  persons  can  obtain 
further  help  in  the  institutions  of  Blind  Associations. 
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New  occupations.  —  Little  has  hitherto  been  done  to  open  up  new  industries 
for  the  blind.  Blind  persons  have  recently  been  placed  as  gardeners,  but  it  is  still  too 
early  to  know  the  results  obtained  in  this  line  of  work.  The  same  applies  to  the 
experimental  employment  of  blind  typists.  In  one  instance,  a  blind  girl  has  proved 
successful  as  a  telephone  operator.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  any  case, 
enormous  difficulties  are  encountered  in  placing  blind  persons  as  workmen  or  in 
professions,  owing  to  the  general  economic  situation  and  to  the  fact  that,  in 
Austria,  they  have  but  little  prospect  of  earning  their  living  outside  the  standard 
trades  of  the  blind. 

BELGIUM. 

When  the  blind  person  leaves  the  training  institution,  he  is  given  an  outfit 
of  tools,  a  sum  of  money,  a  pensions-fund  book  and  a  savings-bank  book.  His 
success  will  depend  on  his  ability  to  sell  his  goods  or  his  services.  Careful  basket-work 
can  easily  be  disposed  of  at  Brussels,  while  rough  basket-work  goes  better  at 
industrial  centres,  e.g.,  the  making  of  baskets  for  coal  is  reserved  for  the  blind.  There 
are  similar  varieties  in  music.  A  blind  man  has  opportunities  in  orchestras  in  towns, 
whereas  in  the  country  he  is  invited  to  family  feasts  or  to  become  the  organist  of  the 
village  church  or  he  can  teach  music.  Openings  are  actively  sought  out  by  the 
committees.  The  openings  are  narrowed  by  the  fact  that  the  blind  can  only  go  into 
a  limited  number  of  professions.  There  would  be  more  openings  if  the  public  knew 
more  about  the  capacities  of  the  blind. 

M.  Herlin,  the  Educational  Inspector,  has  found,  as  the  result  of  careful  enquiry, 
that,  of  590  old  boys  of  training  institutions,  65  per  cent  earn  their  livelihood 
entirely,  23  per  cent  partly  and  12  per  cent  are  supported  by  their  family  or  the 
community  ;  of  366  old  girls,  49  per  cent  completely  earn  their  living,  32  per  cent 
partly  and  19  per  cent  are  a  charge  on  their  family  or  the  community.  The  less 
favourable  results  for  girls  are  attributed  :  (a)  to  the  restricted  number  of  trades 
available  for  girls.  They  can  neither  tune  nor  repair  instruments,  and  cannot  become 
parish  organists  because  of  a  rule  which  prohibits  women  from  playing  the  organ  in 
church  J  (b)  machinery  and  changes  of  fashion  have  much  affected  manual  work  for 
women,  e.g.,  hand-knitted  socks  and  the  high  cost  of  buying  knitting-machines.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  19  per  cent  women  at  home  often  do  house-work 
even  if  it  does  not  carry  wages.  Among  exceptional  cases  of  blind  persons  earning 
their  own  living  are  1  owner  of  a  basket  and  cane  workshop,  3  compositors,  1  piano 
agent,  38  travellers,  6  directors  of  different  musical  societies  and  1  doctor  of 
philology.  Of  493  old  pupils,  466  persevered  in  the  trades  which  they  had  been 
taught  and  27  abandoned  them. 

The  Comite  de  patronage  officiel  and  private  committees  are  seeking  to  extend 
the  number  of  trades  taught  to  the  blind  in  institutions,  and  bootmaking  is  under 
consideration.  An  experiment  was  made  by  agreement  with  a  manufacturer  of 
chocolates  to  train  blind  girls  in  packing  sweets,  but  with  disappointing  results. 

In  1925,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Countess  Carton  de  Wiart  and  of 
M.  Doms,  the  Director- General  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  a  Permanent 
Consultative  Committee  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Lot  of  the  Blind  was  set  up  by 
Eoyal  Decree,  which  is  studying  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
L'Aveugle,  a  society  not  for  profit,  seeks  to  realise  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee.  L'Oeuvre  Rationale  des  Aveugles,  also  a  society  not  for  profit,  managed 
by  blind  persons,  seeks  among  other  things  to  create  a  country  home  for  blind  children, 
to  publish  a  children's  magazine  in  Braille  and  to  extend  the  number  of  professions 
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accessible  to  the  blind.  Licht  en  Liefde  cares  for  children,  adolescents  and  adults^ 
is  active  in  the  prevention  of  infant  blindness,  and  publishes  in  its  own  workshops 
a  Braille  magazine.    There  are  other  societies  for  the  aid  of  the  adult  blind. 

CANADA. 

Blind  persons  are  employed  in  the  workshops  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  employ  about  200  blind  persons  in  all  ;  at  the  workshops  of  the 
Montreal  Association,  and  at  the  Catholic  Nazareth  Institute,  Montreal,  with  20 
workers  in  each.  The  workshops  of  the  National  Institute  are  at  Halifax  (N.S.), 
Ottawa  (Ont.),  Toronto  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  (Man.),  Vancouver  (B.C.)  and  St  John's, 
Newfoundland. 

The  National  Institute  has  placed  23  blinded  soldiers  and  civil  blind  masseurs 
and  7  dictaphone  operators  and  typists.  About  175  have  been  placed  in  poultry 
farming,  news-stands,  as  salesmen  and  in  other  independent  lines.  Approximately 
700  blind  adults  are  part  —  or  full  —  time  engaged  as  home  workers  on  basketry, 
leather  goods,  knitted  articles,  etc.,  in  their  own  homes. 

In  addition  to  being  supplied  with  raw  materials  at  wholesale  prices,  these  home 
workers  are  assisted  in  the  disposal  of  their  goods  by  the  Home  Teachers  and 
Sales -room  Department  of  the  National  Institute. 

Placement  in  sighted  industry  has  only  just  begun  ;  two  people  have  been 
started  and  a  fairly  large  number  of  opportunities  have  been  promised.  The 
activities  of  the  Montreal  Association  and  the  Nazareth  Institute  are  covered  in  the 
above  statement. 

Insurance.  —  No  accident  or  sickness  insurance  scheme  of  a  national  character 
is  in  existence  for  blind  people  as  a  class.  Dominion  Government  annuities  will  only 
apply  if  purchased  in  the  ordinary  way.  Private  life,  sickness  or  accident  insurance 
is  either  unobtainable  or  is  subject  to  extra  rating  or  premium  in  cases  of  blindness. 
These  charges  are  not  based  on  actuarial  statistics  because  of  insufficient  experience, 
and  are  criticised  for  this  reason. 

Remuneration.  —  In  the  factories  of  the  National  Institute,  wages  are 
computed  under  two  headings  :  (a)  necessity  in  individual  cases  ;  {b)  actual  earnings. 
This  system  is  not  satisfactory,  and  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  whereby  actual  earnings,  flat  or  piece  rate,  plus  a  supplementary  allowance 
from  wage  augmentation  account,  will  apply.  Wages  in  the  Institute's  factories 
vary  from  $10  to  $30  per  week. 

The  piece  rates  at  the  broom  factory  in  British  Columbia  are  highly  subsidised. 
Blind  men  are  receiving  $20  a  week  for  which  a  broom-shop  manager  said  he  would 
pay  a  sighted  girl  $12  to  $14.  At  HaUfax,  it  is  stated,  the  actual  earnings  range  from 
65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  actually  paid  to  the  blind  workers. 

Professional  occupations.  —  The  main  occupations  are  osteopathy,  chiro- 
practic, lecturing,  stock  brokerage,  insurance  and  other  salesmanship,  massage, 
dictaphone  operators,  typists,  executive  positions,  concert  recitals,  instrumental 
and  vocal  musical  instruction. 

New  occupations.  —  The  National  Institute  has  tried  out  a  number  of  lines  at 
headquarters,  Toronto.  Some  {e.g,,  leather  work  and  machine  sewing)  have  proved 
successful  and  are  being  gradually  introduced.  Weaving  and  machine  knitting  are 
being  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  justifiable  market  exists  under  local 
conditions.    The  Institute  is,  however,  depending  more  on  the  introduction  of  blind 
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adults  into  general  industry  than  the  establishment  of  additional  industries  under  its 
own  auspices.  In  ordinary  factories  the  blind  can  do  assembly  work,  wrapping  and 
packing,  and  machine  operations  like  drilling,  tapping,  milling,  etc. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

There  are  two  workshops  for  the  blind.  One  is  in  Bohemia,  at  Novo  Vysocany 
(founded  in  1902),  with  brush  and  mat  making  shops  employing  17  blind  men  and 
women.  This  is  managed  by  the  Organisation  of  Independent  Blind,  and  the 
workshops  are  in  a  building  where  41  members  of  the  society  are  housed  at  a  very 
low  rent.  The  Organisation  has  240  blind  members.  The  other  workshop  is  in 
Moravia,  at  Chrlice,  near  Brno,  and  was  founded  in  1922  by  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Association.    Brush  and  basket  making  is  done  here  by  47  blind  men  and  women. 

The  following  occupations  are  practised  by  the  blind  in  their  homes  :  brush- 
making,  bedding,  knitting  of  stockings  on  hand-power  knitting-machines,  hand 
knitting,  chair-caning,  bookbinding,  and  copying  of  books  in  embossed  types. 
Generally,  blind  home  workers  are  helped  by  gifts  of  tools  and  by  gifts  or  loans  free 
of  interest  up  to  2,500  kc.,  on  easy  instalments,  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
and  by  subsidies  of  from  100  kc.  to  600  kc.  per  annum.  These  home  workers  are 
helped  by  various  societies.  The  Organisation  of  Independent  Blind,  at  I^ovo 
Vysocany,  gives  help  of  this  kind.  The  Association  of  Blind  Working-Men,  at 
Prague,  founded  in  1926,  with  28  blind  members,  assists  by  granting  loans  free  of 
interest  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  by  gifts  and  help  in  cases  of  illness, 
old  age  and  death.  In  Moravia,  the  Association  of  Independent  Blind  at  Brno, 
founded  in  1919,  with  138  members,  looks  after  the  welfare  of  independent  workers 
and  strives  to  help  them  materially.  In  Slovakia,  the  Provincial  Institute  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  at  Bahon,  near  Bratislava,  founded  in  1926,  assists  blind 
persons  residing  outside  institutions  by  pecuniary  grants  in  aid,  loans  free  of  interest 
and  the  securing  of  employment.  It  also  maintains  a  sales-shop  for  articles  made  by 
the  blind  in  Bratislava. 

Blind  musicians  are  helped  by  the  loan  or  gift  of  instruments  and  by  securing 
for  them  suitable  positions  as  pianists,  violinists,  etc.,  in  restaurants  and  places  of 
amusement. 

The  employment  of  soldiers  who  lost  their  sight  during  the  great  war  is  specially 
provided  for.  Apart  from  war  invalid  allowances  and  other  help  under  the  Laws 
of  February  20th,  1920  (No.  142),  and  of  January  25th,  1922  (No.  39),  and  the 
Government  Decree  of  December  7th,  1922  (No.  363),  their  subsistence  is  assured 
by  the  grant  to  them  of  tobacco-stores,  tobacco  warehouses,  or  a  monthly  share  in 
the  profit  these  warehouses  yield,  and  cinema  licences.  In  many  cases  ''  homes  " 
are  purchased  for  the  war  blind,  which  are  their  property  till  their  death,  and  then 
are  inherited  by  their  wives  and  children.  By  a  '^  war  home  "  is  meant  a  small  house 
with  a  field,  a  tobacco-store  or  store  for  some  other  trade.  This  property  must  not 
be  mortgaged,  sold  or  exchanged.  Loans  are  made  to  start  the  war  blind  in  some 
form  of  business,  e.g.,  the  equipping  of  a  tobacco-store. 

The  following  table  shows  the  success  of  these  efforts  to  find  employment  for 
the  war  blind  : 
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Bohemia    

Moravia  and  Silesia 

Slovakia    

Sub -Carpathian  Euthenia 
Abroad 

Totals    


Total 


310 

123 

105 

30 

15 

583 


Tobacco-     Cinemas,  other       Trades 


stores 

178 

77 
8 
2 

265 


businesses  or 
war  homes 

105 

12 

21 

6 


4 
4 


Dependent 
on    annuity 

23 
30 

76 

22 
15 


144 


8 
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A  number  of  blind  persons  are  employed  in  ordinary  factories.  For  three  months 
in  1925,  2  blind  girls  worked  at  a  tobacco-factory  a  Ceske  Budejovice;  23  blind  and 
partly  iDlind  men  and  women  have  been  working  since  August  1926  in  T.  Bata's 
shoe-factory  at  Zlfn  ;  6  blind  and  partly  blind  men  have  been  working  since 
^November  1926  in  the  machine  department  of  the  Ceskomoravaka  Kolben  factory  ; 

2  blind  girls  have  been  working  since  December  1927  in  the  factory  of  the  Wholesale 
Commercial  Company  at  ^ovo  Vysocany  ;  1  partly  blind  man  was  engaged  in  June 
1928  in  the  Sana  Margarine  factory  at  Hloubetin  ;  a  partly  blind  girl  was  engaged 
in  September  1928  in  the  Hellada  Soap  Factory  at  Michle  ;  and  a  partly  blind 
workman  has  been  working  since  October  1928  in  the  Armada  Shoe-Polish  Factory 
at  Liben.  Some  brush-makers  are  engaged  in  private  workshops  for  blind  or  normal 
master- artisans. 

The  occupations  practised  by  the  blind  in  ordinary  factories  are  :  putting- 
together  various  parts   of  electric  lighting  and  telephone  systems  ;  box-making 
lacing  and  buttoning  of  footwear,  removing  heels  from  footwear,  other  processes  in 
the  manufacture  and  repair  of  footwear,;  pasting  labels  on  bottles  of  shoe  polish 
employment  in  tobacco-factories  where  they  put  straw  stalks  into  Virginia  cigars 
count,  arrange,  unload  and  pack  the  products,  nail  the  boxes  in  the  storehouse,  etc 

Insurance.  —  There  are  as  yet  no  special  provisions  made  for  the  blind  in 
the  scheme  of  general  sickness  insurance.  Workmen,  who  partly  or  completely  lose 
their  sight  while  at  work  in  a  concern,  receive  the  benefits  under  the  general 
regulations  of  the  accident  or  sickness  insurance  of  gainfully  employed  persons. 

Remuneration.  —  Workers  in  workshops  for  the  blind  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
ip.  brushes,  according  to  the  article,  from  6  to  30  hellers  the  piece,  or  for  1,000  holes 

3  to  6  kc.  Work  on  mats  is  paid  at  from  15.20  kc.  to  20  kc.  per  square  metre.  For 
other  goods,  the  remuneration  is  fixed  at  from  3  to  10  per  cent  of  the  price  of  each 
article.  Wages  are  augmented  by  free  board  and  lodging  in  the  case  of  workers 
residing  in  institutions.  The  workers  at  ^ovo  Vysocany  receive  8  kc.  daily  in 
addition  to  wages,  with  allowances  at  Christmas  and  the  'New  Year. 

New  occupations.  —  Before  the  war,  much  effort  was  spent  in  trying  to 
find  new  occupations  for  the  blind,  and  experiments  were  made  in  shoe  manufacture, 
cariDcntry,  farming  and  rope-making  and  its  protection  of  various  articles  with  straw, 
but  without  satisfactory  practical  results.  With  the  rapid  extension  of  industrial 
manufacture  in  the  post-war  years,  the  characteristic  blind  industries  have  gradually 
lost  their  significance,  for  the  blind  person  soon  succumbs  to  the  pressure  of 
competition,  even  when  receiving  every  possible  assistance.  It  seems  that  the  most 
suitable  work  for  the  blind,  apart  from  music,  will  be  work  in  industrial  factories. 
Experiments  carried  out  along  this  line  have  met  with  fair  success.  In  the  factory, 
the  blind  man  has  work  ensured  to  him,  he  does  not  need  to  worry  about  material 
and  sale,  and  does  not  dej)end  on  an  uncertain  income  because  he  has  a  definite 
income  on  which  he  can  count. 
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DENMARK. 

Eeference  has  been  made  in  Appendix  6,  under  the  heading  ^^  Vocational 
Training  ",  to  the  arrangements  under  which  pupils  leaving  the  Eoyal  Institution 
at  Copenhagen  are  placed  for  further  training  with  individual  employers  for  two 
years  in  the  case  of  brush-makers,  three  years  in  that  of  basket-makers  and  boot  and 
shoemakers,  and  about  one  year  for  piano-tuners  at  a  piano-factory.  Young 
artisans  do  not  attempt  to  earn  their  living  until  the  age  of  21.  Through  the  various 
societies  of  the  blind  or  from  the  endowment  funds  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  means 
are  then  provided  for  their  establishment. 

A  Trade  Depot  for  the  Blind  is  maintained  with  the  co-operation  of,  and  with 
financial  support  from,  the  State.  It  is  a  sales  depot  for  articles  made  by  the  blind, 
such  as  brushes  and  basketware,  mattresses,  woven  goods  and  women's  needlework. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  recent  development  with  regard  to  home  workers  in  Denmark, 
see  Appendix  9,  page  219. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Self-Support  of  the  Blind,  which  is  managed  by 
sighted  persons,  has  work  centres  for  blind  workers  and  shops  for  the  sale  of  the 
articles  they  make.  It  also  contributes  considerable  sums  towards  the  purchase  of 
materials,  pays  the  costs  of  carriage  and  renders  other  assistance  to  the  blind  in  their 
efforts  to  become  self-supporting  members  of  the  community.  The  Home  for  Abie- 
Bodied  Women  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  intended  for  physically  fit  blind  women 
whose  circumstances  are  such  that  they  cannot  make  homes  of  their  own.  The 
Kjaedens  Home  of  Work  is  also  a  home  for  able-bodied  blind  women.  The  Danish 
Blind  Society  is  a  national  organisation,  managed  by  the  blind  themselves,  and  most 
of  the  blind  in  the  country  are  members  of  it.  Its  object  is  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  blind  and  to  negotiate  with  the  State  and  municipal  authorities  in  matters 
relating  to  the  blind.  It  organises  sales  of  work  all  over  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind.   The  State  makes  annual  grants  to  these  societies  and  homes. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  engaged  in  various  occupations  in  1925  was 
as  follows  : 


Brush-makers    202 

Basket-makers 71 

Boot  and  Shoemakers.  11 

Eope-makers 2 

Mat-weavers    5 

Masseurs 10 

Telephone-exchange 

operators    5 

Piano-tuners    14 

Musicians 37 

Organists 29 


Hand-knitting  and  other 

women's  handicrafts.  196 

Women  weavers 10 

Women  machine- 
knitters    12 

Engaged  in  business  . .  22 
Street-organ  players    .  .  6 
Miscellaneous      occupa- 
tions    31 


Total 


663 


Insurance.  —  The  blind  were  given  a  legal  right  to  public  assistance  in  1921 
by  the  Disablement  Law,  whereby  all  disabled  persons,  including  the  blind,  whose 
productive  capacity  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  normal  or  less,  become  entitled 
to  an  annual  grant  of  800  crowns,  or,  if  two  such  persons  are  married,  to  1,200  crowns. 
This  law  was,  it  is  true,  subsequently  amended,  the  amounts  in  question  being 
reduced,  but,  at  the  same  time,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  municipalities 
are  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  There  are  comparatively  few  blind 
persons  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  disablement  annuities. 
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Remuneration.  —  In  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  augmentation  of  wages 
is  given,  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  wage  of  sighted  workers,  to  make  up  for  the 
reduced  output  caused  by  blindness. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  blind  trained  in  music  (e.g.^  church 
organists,  music  teachers  and  piano-tuners)  have  a  better  lot  in  life  than  blind 
artisans ;  but  in  Denmark,  as  elsewhere,  the  problem  of  a  remunerative  occupation 
is  still  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  that  has  to  be  solved  in  regard  to  the  blind. 

New  occupations  for  the  blind.  —  The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Directors  of  the  Institute,  have  been  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  whether  the  blind  cannot  be  trained  in  new  occupations,  but  Avithout 
success.  It  is  stated  that,  on  account  of  his  infirmity,  a  blind  worker  cannot  produce 
goods  of  so  high  a  quality  as  to  compete  with  really  fine  hand-made  goods  which 
can  command  a  very  high  price  ;  his  work  is  intended  to  compete  with  machine- 
made  goods.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  in  textiles,  where  the  best  blind 
girl  weavers  have  been  successfully  taught  to  produce  fabrics  (curtains,  furniture 
coverings,  dress  materials,  shawls,  etc.)  of  such  a  quality  as  to  compete  with  fancy 
goods  produced  by  weavers  having  normal  sight.  Thus,  recently,  at  the  Inter- 
national Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  held  at  Paris,  the  Danish  Institute  for  the 
Blind  received  a  gold  medal  for  its  exhibits.  Hitherto  girls  alone  have  been  trained 
in  weaving,  but  a  beginning  is  now  being  made  in  training  men. 

In  competition  with  machine-made  goods,  sighted  hand  workers  would  find 
the  competition  severe,  but  it  is  almost  crushing  for  blind  workers  whose  capacity 
is  estimated  at  three-tenths  of  that  of  normal  workers. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  latest  available  figures  (March  31st,  1927)  show  that,  out  of  a  total  of 
46,822  blind  persons,  9,159  were  employed  ;  635  were  trained  but  unemployed  ; 
1,704  were  under  training  ;  845  were  trainable  but  not  under  training  ;  31,667 
were  unemployable  ;  and  2,812  were  under  16  years  of  age. 


The  9,159  employed  blind  were  engaged  as  follows  : 


Agents,  collectors,  etc.  .  .  .  260 

Basket  and  cane  workers.  .  1,925 

Boot  repairers    328 

Brush-makers 424 

Carpenters 51 

Clergymen 34 

Clerks,  typists 143 

Telephone  operators 48 

Dealers   (tea  agents,   shop- 
keepers, etc.)    719 

Domestic  servants 146 

Farmers 82 

Hawkers    292 

Home  teachers 125 


Knitters  . 
Labourers 


988 
153 


Massage     125 

Mat-makers 652 

Mattress-makers 52 

Musicians  &  music  teachers  291 

Net-makers    QS 

Newsvendors     213 

Poultry  farmers 207 

Schoolmasters 48 

Seamstresses  &  upholsterers  27 

Straw-  &  string  bag  makers  65 

Piano-tuners     549 

Miscellaneous    1,144 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  popular  occupations  are  : 
Basket  and  cane  workers,  knitters,  dealers,  mat-makers,  piano-tuners,  brush- 
makers  and  boot  repairers. 
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Under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  each  connty  council  and  county  borough 
council  has  made  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  which  provide,  inter  alia, 
for  the  employment  of  the  employable  blind  persons  in  their  areas.  In  almost 
every  case,  these  schemes  lay  down  that  the  voluntary  agency  working  in  the  area 
shall  jirovide  for  such  employment,  either  in  workshops  for  the  blind  or  in  home- 
workers  schemes,  or  in  both.  The  Government  pay,  through  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
to  agencies  carrying  on  workshops  or  home  workers  schemes,  grants  at  the  rate  of 
£20  per  annum  in  respect  of  each  approved  workshop  employee  and  home  worker, 
and  also  half  the  cost  of  the  initial  equipment  of  a  home  worker.  Under  the 
Local  Government  Bill  these  grants  will  cease  on  March  31st,  1930,  but  a 
consolidated  grant  will  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  local  authorities,  who 
will  be  required,  under  a  scheme  to  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  to  pay 
such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  the  scheme  to  any  voluntary  association 
which  provides  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It  is  not  intended  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  public  money  available  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  but  only  to  alter 
the  method  of  payment.  The  local  authorities  also  pay  substantial  grants  in 
aid  of  workshops. 

Workshops.  —  There  are  59  workshops  for  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales, 
employing  about  2,700  blind  persons. 


County                    Place  ^  o 

of 

Bedford  :          Luton 9 

Cheshire  :        Stockport  ....  17 

Cumberland  :  Carlisle 24 

Devon  :            Exeter 17 

Plymouth    ...  26 

Durham  :         Middlesbrough  36 

South  Shields  .  8 

Sunderland...  .  45 
West 

Hartlepool  16 

Gloucester  :     Bristol 76 

Cheltenham  .  .  24 

Hampshire  :    Portsmouth  .  .  15 

Kent  :  Tunbridge 

Wells  10 


Lancashire 


Blackburn . 
Blackpool 
Bolton    .  .  . 
Burnley    .  . 
Liverpool  . 


38 
15 

52 

6 

148 


u 
H 


29 
24 

28 


County 


—     Lancashire : 
3 

2 


8 
34 

18 
15 

36 


Place 


Manchester    .  . 

Oldham  :  Men. 

Oldham  :  Wo- 
men     

Oldham  :  Mu- 
nicipal   . 

Preston    .  . 

St.  Helens 

Warrington 

Wigan    .  .  . 


Leicester- 
shire :  Leicester 


London : 


Barclay    

Blind  Employ- 
ment Factory 

Tottenham 
Court      Road 

London  Asso- 
ciation for 
the  Blind. .  .  . 

Swiss  Cottage. 

National  Ins- 
titute for  the 
Blind    

Greenwich   .  .  . 


12 
33 
15 
10 

22 

43 

55 
129 
104 


CO 
•  l-l 


ft  5Q 

O    03 
MO 

o  ^ 


166     135 
16       — 

12       — 


24 


36 

9 

13 

16 


166       24 
137     112 


47 
31 


13 
4 
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County 


Norfolk  : 

Northamp- 
tonshire : 

Northum- 
berland : 


Nottingham- 
shire : 


Place 


Norwich 


Newcastle    .  .  . 
North  Shields. 


Northampton  .       27 


15       13 


44       — 
12         3 


Nottingham  .  .        66       S8 


Staffordshire:  Stoke-on-Trent  29  50 

Walsall 16  2 

Wolverhamp- 
ton      36  — 


Surrey  : 

Leatherhead  . . 

42 

164 

Sussex  : 

Brighton 

19 

25 

Warwick- 

shire : 

Birmingham  . . 

198 

64 

County 


Place 


Worcester- 
shire :    Stourbridge 


Yorks  (East 

Riding)  :    Hull 
York 


Yorks  (West 

Riding)  :  Bradford    . 

Dewsbury  . 

Halifax  .  .  . 

Leeds 

Sheffield  .  . 

Wakefield 
Wales  : 


Glamorgan 


Cardiff 

Merthyr 

Pontypridd.  .  . 

Rhondda 

Swansea 

Total    


80 
37 


119 
14 

25 
76 
67 
10 


70 
9 
25 
38 
40 


•1-4 

H 


9       — 


34 

7 


19 

7 
14 

28 


15 

8 

2 

7 

41 


2,703  1,183 


Note.  —  The    trainees  are  those  in  workshops  recognised  as  training  institutions  by  the  Board, 
of  Education.   There  are  a  certain  number  being  trained  in  institutions  not  so  approved. 


It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  these  workshops  are  large  institutions  employing 
over  100  persons  ;  the  largest  employs  198.  Other  are  much  smaller,  and  a  number 
only  employ  from  10  to  20.  While  there  are  some  admirable  small  workshops^ 
it  is  obvious  that  a  larger  workshop  will  be  proportionately  less  costly  to  run  than 
a  small  one.  It  can  afford  more  skilled  supervision  and  can  offer  a  greater  variety 
of  trades  to  suit  the  varying  capacities  of  its  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
desirable,  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  persons  living  in  the  district 
capable  of  being  usefully  employed  in  a  workshop,  to  provide  a  workshop  within 
reach  of  their  homes.  A  number  of  workshops  provide  hostels  at  which  workers  can 
live,  and  a  Government  grant  of  £5  per  annum  per  inmate  is  paid.  Nearly  all 
the  workshops  have  been  provided  and  are  being  maintained  by  voluntary 
agencies  with  the  aid  of  the  Government  grants  referred  to  above  and  of  grants 
from  the  rates  by  local  authorities.  In  one  or  two  cases  (e.g.,  Sheffield  and 
Portsmouth),  where,  for  some  reason,  voluntary  agencies  have  been  unable  to 
provide  or  to  continue  to  maintain  workshops,  the  municipality  has  provided 
them.     Power  to  do  so  is  given  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

The  trades  usually  practised  in  workshops  are,  for  men  :  basket,  mat  and 
t  brush  making,  bedding,  upholstery,  cabinet-making,  cane  furniture,  chair  seating 
m  and  boot  repairing.     For  women  :  hand  knitting,  round  and  flat  machine  knitting, 
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light  baskets,  bedding,  chair  seating,  wire-drawn  brush  making,  ship  ^* fend-off" 
making,  rug-making,  and,  in  one  or  two  places,  hand-loom  weaving. 

Home  workers.  —  Where  a  blind  person  returns  home  after  his  training  is 
completed,  and  no  workshop  is  within  reach,  he  can  carry  on  his  trade  at  home 
under  a  home-workers  scheme.  He  will  need  tools  and  equipment,  supervision 
a^nd  technical  advice,  assistance  in  obtaining  materials  and  in  marketing  the  goods 
he  produces.  For  these  purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  the  local  authority  or  the 
voluntary  agency  should  formulate  a  proper  home-workers  scheme  and  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  The  Ministry  will  then  pay  grants  in  respect 
of  approved  home  workers.  It  is  usually  best  that  such  a  scheme  should  be  super- 
vised by  an  agency  which  is  carrying  on  a  workshop.  It  is  easier  for  it  to  buy  a 
supply  of  material,  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  disposal  of  goods  and  to  organise 
belpful  supervision  by  experts  in  the  trade.  The  home  worker  is  usually  encouraged 
to  find  his  own  market  for  his  goods,  but,  where  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  he  is  often 
a,ssisted  by  sales  of  work,  garden  parties,  exhibitions  and  other  opportunities  for 
the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the  blind,  which  are  organised  by  the  supervising  agency. 
Some  agencies  assist  in  disposing  of  goods  by  travelling  motor  shops,  and  others 
buy  the  articles  from  the  home  workers  and  dispose  of  them  on  their  behalf.  It  is 
sm  essential  condition  of  a  home-workers  scheme  that  the  occupation  should  not 
be  a  mere  pastime  (for  that  separate  provision  is  made),  but  should  be  definitely 
on  the  plane  of  industrial  effort.  It  is  usually  necessary  at  the  outset  to  provide 
the  home  worker  with  a  set  of  tools  and  sometimes  with  a  shed  as  a  workshop,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Health  pay  half  the  cost  of  approved  expenditure  for  this  purpose. 

The  whole  country  is  covered  with  58  home-workers  schemes  and  over  1,500 
blind  workers  are  included  in  them. 

St.  Dunstan's.  —  This  organisation  was  founded  during  the  war  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  to  promote  the  welfare  of  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in  the  war,  whether 
they  came  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  from  the  British  Dominions. 
St.  Dunstan's  has  an  elaborate  organisation  for  this  welfare  work  and,  as  part  of 
its  activity,  it  helps  about  1,300  blind  soldiers  and  sailors  in  England  and  Wales 
to  carry  on  some  form  of  employment  in  their  own  homes,  and  about  130  are 
employed  in  posts  and  businesses  of  their  own. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  workshops,  the  home-workers  schemes  and  St.  Dunstan's 
account  for  rather  more  than  half  of  the  blind  persons  returned  in  1927  as  employed. 
Many  of  the  remainder  are  employed  in  occupations  which  do  not  permit  of  help 
along  these  lines,  e.g.,  agents,  clergymen,  farmers,  masseurs  and  schoolmasters  ; 
others  are  in  employment  with  sympathetic  employers,  and  of  the  rest  it  is 
probable  that  a  large  proportion  are  very  intermittently  employed. 

Employment  of  blind  persons  alongside  normal  workers.  —  A  number  of  blind 
persons  are  so  employed  and  the  following  are  examples  : 

1.  Messrs.  Cadbury's  chocolate  factory  at  Bournville  :  4  girls,  on  simple 
packing  operations,  working  in  a  team  of  7  with  3  sighted  girls. 

2.  Messrs  Fry's  chocolate  factory  at  Bristol  :  3  girls  on  wrapping  chocolates 
and  packing. 
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3.  Messrs.  Kodak,  of  Wealdstone  :  one  girl  folding  photographic  envelopes. 

4.  Messrs.  Pears,  soap  manufacturers,  Isleworth  :  one  girl  folding  cardboard 
boxes. 

5.  The  Eoyal  Mint  :   one  man  testing  coins  by  sound. 

6.  Woolpack  Hosiery  Company,  Hackney  :  at  one  time  employed  five  girls 
on  machine  knitting. 

7.  Messrs.  Wells,  Walthamstow  :  several  girls  on  toy  assembling. 

8.  '  In  one  or  two  cases  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  institutions  for  the 
blind  sub-contracting  for  work  with  business  firms,  e.g.,  Henshaw's  Institution 
at  Manchester  took  a  sub-contract  from  Metropolitan  Vickers,  of  Trafford  Park, 
and  employed  blind  girls  on  screwing  nuts  on  stems. 

9.  Many  piano- tuners  are  employed  in  private  practice  and  are  included  in 
home-workers  schemes  described  above.  A  number  of  others  are  employed  by 
piano-factories. 

10.  In  a  number  of  offices,  including  Government  Departments,  men  (both 
war-blinded  and  civilian)  and  women  are  employed  as  shorthand  typists  or  tele- 
phonists.    Two  war-blinded  men  are  employed  by  firms  as  earphone  testers. 

11.  Massage.  —  Since  1915,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  conducted 
training  in  massage,  medical  gymnastics  and  medical  electricity,  and  80  per  cent 
of  those  who  have  passed  out  are  occupied  and  are  self-supporting.  Fifteen  hold 
hospital  appointments,  35  are  in  private  practice,  21  combine  a  private  practice 
with  a  hospital  appointment,  5  combine  teaching  with  private  practice,  1  combines 
teaching,  private  practice  and  a  clinical  appointment,  and  1  private  practice  and 
a  nursing  home. 

12.  Apart  from  massage,  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding 
employment  for  blind  persons  who  have  received  higher  education.  In  an  analysis 
of  74  ex-pupils  of  the  Worcester  School  for  Blind  Boys,  it  was  found  that  9  went 
to  the  university.  Of  the  74,  11  had  private  means,  36  were  satisfactorily 
employed,  19  were  still  receiving  higher  education  or  were  awaiting  appointment, 
and  8  were  doubtful  or  unsatisfactorily  employed.  With  regard  to  occupations, 
8  were  teaching,  8  were  in  business,  8  were  employed  by  societies  for  the  blind, 
5  were  in  the  Law,  5  were  in  medical  work  or  massage,  2  were  engaged  in  music, 
1  in  the  Church  and  8  in  miscellaneous  occupations. 

13.  Of  31  ex-pupils  of  the  Chorley  Wood  College  for  Blind  Girls,  7  have  private 
means,  12  are  waiting  for  appointments,  4  are  employed,  5  are  not  employable  and 
3  have  died.  The  4  ex-pupils  who  are  employed  are  all  partially  sighte,d  :  1  is 
teaching  English  in  Sweden,  1  is  teaching  small  children  in  her  own  home,  1  is  a 
probationer  nurse  in  a  sanatorium,  and  1  is  a  kennel-maid.  The  Chorley  Wood 
College  has  only  been  in  existence  for  a  few  years  and  these  figures  must  be  read 
in  the  light  of  this  fact. 

14.  The  placement  of  men  and  women  who  have  received  higher  education 
is  a  difficult  matter.  The  workshops  and  vocational  training  institutions  provide 
an  outlet  for  blind  manual  workers  but,  unless  an  opening  has  been  privately 
made,  it  is  hard  for  a  blind  person  to  make  one  for  himself.  The  whole  question 
is  under  review  at  the  present  time  by  a  special  Committee  of  the  National  Institute 
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for  the  Blind  which  is  considering  the  placement  of  blind  persons,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  special  placement  officer  may  be  appointed  to  advise  and  help  this  kind  of 
blind  person. 

15.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  table  above,  that  a  considerable  number  of  blind 
persons  are  returned  as  engaged  in  agricultural  work,  e.g.,  82  farmers  and  207 
poultry  farmers.  A  number  of  the  latter  are  war-blinded  men  helped  by  St. 
Dunstan's.  Generally  two  conditions  are  necessary  for  success  :  (1)  some  capital  ; 
(2)  assistance  of  sighted  helpers. 

Insurance.  —  A  blind  worker  is  included  in  the  national  schemes  for  health 
and  unemployment  insurance  on  the  same  terms  as  a  sighted  worker,  and  is  eligible 
for  the  same  benefits,  i.e.,  medical,  maternity  "  (for  his  wife  in  case  of  childbirth)", 
sickness  and  disablement  benefits,  pension  for  his  widow  and  orphan  children,  old- 
age  pension  to  himself  on  attaining  65,  and  to  his  wife  on  attaining  that  age  if  he  is 
already  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  and  unemployment  benefit.  Insurability  depends, 
among  other  things,  on  whether  he  is  under  a  ''  contract  of  service  ",  and  in  practice 
most  blind  workshop  employees  are  insurable  and  most  blind  home  workers  are  not. 

Compensation  for  accident  is  dealt  with  in  England  and  Wales  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  which  impose  on  the  employer  the  liability  to 
compensate  the  victim  of  industrial  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his 
employment.  The  employer  usually  insures  himself  against  this  risk  with  an 
insurance  company.  An  accident  causing  blindness  will  normally  involve  the 
payment  of  compensation. 

Remuneration.  —  In  practically  all  workshops,  wages  are  paid  on  the  basis 
of  the  piece-work  rates  customary  in  the  district  for  the  work.  The  Grant  Regula- 
tions of  the  Ministry  of  Health  provide  that  weekly  pay  should  be  '^  at  the  trade 
union  or  other  standard  rate  customary  in  the  particular  class  of  work  on  which 
the  blind  person  is  employed  "  and  that  ^^  the  recognised  standards  of  the  trade  in 
which  the  workshop  employees  are  engaged,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  rates  of  pay, 
bonus,  hours  of  labour  and  holidays,  must  be  observed  by  the  agency  ". 

But  the  handicap  of  blindness  prevents  most  blind  persons  from  earning  a 
livelihood  if  they  are  paid  only  what  they  earn  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  augment  their  wages  from  charitable  or  other  funds. 
Importance  is  attached  to  keeping  these  payments  by  way  of  augmentation  out  of 
the  trading  account  in  order  that  this  account  may  clearly  show  the  financial  state 
of  the  institution's  trading  judged  on  a  commercial  basis.  A  variety  of  methods 
of  augmentation  are  in  use  throughout  the  country.  The  aims  of  a  sound  method 
should  be  to  encourage  individual  output  and  to  give  help  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Apart  from  the  encouragement  to  effort  which  a  well-considered  scheme  of 
augmentation  provides,  capacity  affects  output,  and  the  degree  of  blindness  is  an 
important  factor  in  capacity,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  speed.  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  totally  blind  man  will  produce  less  than  one  who  has  some  measure  of  sight. 
For  this  reason,  many  schemes  of  augmentation  provide  for  a  scale  diminishing  as 
the  earnings  rise  ;  in  other  words,  they  give  most  help  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

Every  workshop  for  the  blind  pays  augmentation.  Scales  vary,  but  the 
commonest  are  :  (i)  a  fixed  grant  of  (say)  15^.  per  week  ;  or  (ii)  a  sliding  scale  on  the 
following  basis  :  a  maximum  grant  of  155.  a  week  on  earnings  up  to  10^.  a  week  on 
standard  rates  of  pay,  decreasing  by  ^d.  in  the  shilling  to  a  minimum  of  5^.  a  week 
augmentation  where  the  wages  are  50^.  a  week  or  more.  Scales  which  differ  from 
these  are  usually  more  generous. 
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In  the  Seventh  Eeport  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
page  14,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  men  employed  in  workshops 
for  the  blind  were  approximately  25^.  a  week  (the  figure  for  women  was  15^.  a  week). 
Applying  the  above  sliding  scale,  the  augmentation  would  be  lis.  3d.,  and  the  worker 
would  take  home  36^.  3d.  at  the  end  of  the  week.  If  the  augmentation  were  on  a 
fixed  scale  of  15^.,  he  would  take  home  40^. 

The  method  of  remuneration  of  home  workers  is  necessarily  different,  because 
they  do  not  work  for  wages  but  sell  the  products  of  their  labour.  In  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  referred  to  above,  the  earnings  of  455  men  home  workers 
were  investigated  and  were  found  to  be  on  the  average  20^.  6d.  per  week,  but, 
deducting  the  piano-tuners,  whose  average  earnings  were  27s.  a  week,  the  general 
average  dropped  to  17s.  a  week.  The  average  in  the  case  of  282  women  home  workers 
Avas  Ss.  per  week. 

Augmentation  to  home  workers  is  usually  paid  on  a  flat  rate  varying  from  5s. 

to  15.9. 

New  occupations  and  research.  —  A  research  is  being  conducted  at  the 
present  time  by  the  Placement  Committee  of  the  ISTational  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology,  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  employment  of  the  blind.  Experiments  such  as  those  of  the 
Siemens-Shuckert  works  in  Berlin  and  placement  work  in  the  United  States  have 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  employment  of  blind  workers  in  factories  for  the 
sighted.    Similar  experiments  are  being  tried  out  in  England,  as  described  above. 

It  is  possible  that  a  system  of  team  work,  with  both  blind  and  sighted  workers 
working  together  in  one  team,  may  help  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Attacking  the  problem  at  another  angle,  psychological  studies  are  being  made,  both 
in  the  school  and  the  workshop,  with  a  view  to  trying  to  measure  the  handicap  of 
blindness  in  various  directions,  e.g.,  according  to  whether  blindness  is  total  or  partial, 
whether  blindness  was  from  birth  or  supervened  after  a  sighted  period,  and  whether 
the  handicap  is  greater  in  one  category  of  operations  than  in  another.  Eesearch 
is  also  beginning  on  the  methods  of  management  and  marketing  of  workshops  for 
the  blind. 


FRANCE. 

There  are  a  number  of  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  various  Departments,  and 
the  national  institution,  the  Quinze-Vingts,  in  Paris,  described  in  Appendix  9, 
page  225,  among  its  various  activities,  provides  workshops.  Each  year  the  Ministere 
de  I'Hygiene,  on  the  advice  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  gives  grants  to 
these  workshops  to  enable  them  to  extend  their  good  work  by  the  acquisition  of 
tools  or  by  the  creation  of  new  industries. 

Workshops  are  situated  in  the  following  places,  classified  under  departments  : 
Department  Place  Institution 

Allier  :  Yzeure,  near  Moulins.       Institution    des    Charmettes    (ecole- 

atelier). 
Bouches-du-Ehone  :    Marseille.  Fondation  de  I'Abb^  Dassy  (ecole- 

atelier). 
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Department 
Bouches-du-Ehone  : 

Charente-Inferieure 

Cote  d'Or  : 

Gironde  : 


Haute-Garonne 


Herault  : 


Indre  : 

Loiret  : 

Loire- Inferieure  : 

Maine-et-Loire  : 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

Morbihan  : 

Nord  : 

Oise  : 

Pas-de-Calais  : 

Puy-de-D6me  : 

Ehone  : 

Sarthe  : 


Place 
Marseille. 

Saint  es. 

Dijon. 

Talence,  near 

Bordeaux. 

Bordeaux. 

Toulouse. 

Montpellier. 

Beziers. 

Deols,  near 

Chateauroux. 

Saint-Etienne. 

l!^antes. 

Saint  e-Barthelemy 
near  Angers. 

i^aney. 

Auray. 

Rochin  near  Lille. 

St.-Just-en-Chaussee. 

Arras. 

Clermont-Ferrand. 

Lyon. 


Nouet-de-Broc. 

Le  Mans. 


Institution 

Institut  departemental  d'Aveugles 
(men  and  women). 

Institut  des  Soeurs  de  Saint-Paul 
(atelier-hospice  for  women). 

Institution    des    Jeunes    aveugles 
(ecole-atelier  for  boys  and  girls). 

Institution  des  Jeunes  filles  aveugles 
(ecole-atelier). 

Le  Phare  du  Sud- Quest  (ecole- 
atelier  for  men). 

Institution  des  Jeunes  aveugles 
(ecole-atelier  for  boys  and  girls). 

1.  Institution  des  Jeunes  aveugles 
(ecole-atelier  for  boys  and  girls). 

2.  Ecole-atelier  de  la  region  de 
Montpellier  (for  men  and  women). 

Aux  Aveugles  travailleurs  meridio- 
naux  (for  adults). 

Institution  des  Femmes  aveugles 
(ecole-atelier  for  girls  and  women). 

Amicale  des  Aveugles  civils  et  mili- 
taires  de  la  Loire  (ecole-atelier). 

Institution  de  la  Persagotiere  (ecole- 
atelier  for  boys). 

Institution  regionale  de  la  Claverie 
(ecole-atelier  for  boys  and  girls). 

Institution  des  Jeunes  aveugles 
(ecole-atelier  for  boys  and  girls). 

Institution  de  la  Chartreuse  (ecole- 
atelier-hospice  for  women). 

Institution  des  Jeunes  aveugles  de 
Eochin  (ecole-atelier  for  boys). 

Fondation  de  la  Societe  des  ateliers 
d'aveugles  (men's  workshop). 

Institution  des  Jeunes  aveugles 
(ecole-atelier  for  boys  and  girls). 

Institution  des  Jeunes  aveugles 
(ecole-atelier  for  boys  and  girls). 

Institution  municipale  de  Lyon,  for 
deaf-mutes  and  blind  (workshop  for 
men). 

Ecole-atelier  for  re-education  of  the 
civilian   blind   of   the   department. 
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Department 
Seine  : 


Place 
Paris. 


Institution 


Seine  : 


Seine-et-Oise  : 

Seine- Inferieure 
So  name  : 
Vienne  : 


Institution  des  Jeunes  aveugles  (Ser- 
vice du  Ministere  de  I'Hygiene  et  de 
I'Assistance,  56,  boulevard  des  Inva- 
lides  (founded  1784). 

Institution  des  Jeunes  aveugles  de 
Saint-Paul,  8S,  rue  Denfert-Eoche- 
reau  (founded  1853)  (ecole-atelier-hos- 
pice  for  girls  and  women). 

Institution  des  Freres  Saint-Jean-de 
Dieu,  223,  rue  Lecourbe  (founded  1858) 
(ecole-atelier  for  boys). 

Cours  de  facture  et  d'accord  (fonda- 
tion  de  la  ville  de  Paris),  14,  rue 
Bossuet  and  27,  rue  de  Poissy. 

Association  Valentin  Hauy,  7,  rue 
Duroc  (ecole-atelier  for  men  and 
women). 

Institut  departemental  des  Aveugles 
de  la  Seine,  6,  rue  Mongenot  (ecole- 
atelier  for  boys  and  girls). 

Fondation  de  la  Societe  des  Ateliers 
d'aveugles,  6,  rue  de  Berulle  (ecole- 
atelier). 

Workshop  for  women  (founded  by 
the  Society  for  the  Placement  and  Help 
of  Old  Pupils  of  the  Institution  natio- 
nale  des  Jeunes  aveugles). 

Institut  departemental  (workshop 
for  adults). 

Institution  Saint- Victor  (ecole-ate- 
lier-hospice  for  men  and  women). 

Larmoy,  near  Poitiers.      Institution  de  Larmoy  (ecole-atelier 

for  girls  and  women). 


Saint-Mande. 


Argenteuil. 


Yvetot. 


Amiens. 


Basketry  is  practised  in  several  workshops ;  bedding  is  done  by  some  blind  persons 
individually,  but  there  is  no  organised  apprenticeship  to  this  trade.  Bootmaking 
has  been  tried  at  Dijon  and  Eeuilly  for  the  war-blinded,  but  without  great  results. 
Brush-making  is  practised  everywhere.  Cabinetmaking  is  followed  by  some  who 
were  cabinetmakers  before  they  became  blind  and  it  has  been  taught  to  some  war- 
blinded  men.  Ohair-seating  is  practised  everywhere  and  also  hand  knitting.  Machine 
knitting  is  done  by  the  war-blinded,  especially  at  the  Phare  de  France.  Mats  are 
made  at  Illzach  and  Still,  in  Alsace,  and  at  the  Societe  des  Ateliers  d'aveugles  at 
Paris.  Piano  tuning  and  repair  are  generally  followed.  Braille  printing  is  carried 
on  in  institutions  with  printing  presses,  and  bookbinding  at  the  Departmental 
Institute  of  the  Seine  (Ecole  Braille)  and  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy. 

Home  workers  follow  the  same  occupations  and  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy 
furnishes  home  work  to  a  certain  number  of  the  blind. 
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In  the  liberal  professions^  there  is  M.  Scapini  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ; 
several  lawyers,  and  professors  of  higher  education.  M.  Villey,  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Oaen,  is  widely  known  for  his  works  on  the  blind.  Some  blind  men  are 
commercial  travellers  or  salesmen  who  specialise  in  musical  instruments.  Massage 
is  practised  with  success.  The  Association  Valentin  Hauy  has  a  special  school  for 
masseurs.  The  Protestant  Church  admits  blind  men  as  ministers,  but  the  Catholic 
Church  only  admits  them  exceptionally. 

Insurance.  —  The  Law  of  April  5th,  1928,  on  Social  Insurance  covers  the 
following  risks  :  illness,  invalidity,  old  age,  death,  maternity  and  family  charges. 
Whatever  the  income  of  an  assured  person  may  be,  his  sight  is  precious  to  the 
community,  his  family  and  himself  ;  if  it  suffers,  the  law  comes  at  once  to  his  aid 
by  giving  him  the  means  to  ameliorate  or  re-establish  it.  If  sight  is  lost  through  an 
accident,  the  assured  receives  a  pension  according  to  his  degree  of  invalidity, 
provisionally  estimated  on  the  scale  laid  down  for  the  Law  of  March  31st,  1919,  on 
military  pensions. 

Remuneration.  —  The  trade-union  rates  of  wages  (iarijs  syndicawr)  are 
applicable  to  blind  workers,  but,  as  their  production  is  only  about  two-thirds  that  of 
sighted  workers,  augmentation  is  always  necessary.  The  form  of  this  supplement 
varies.  Generally  the  institution  pays  the  worker  a  living  wage  and  takes  in 
compensation  the  compensation  for  blindness  payable  to  the  blind  worker. 

New  occupations.  —  It  is  not  impossible  to  find  more  lucrative  new  trades 
for  the  blind  ;  for  example,  experiments  in  cooperage  have  given  good  results  in 
France.  There  are  others,  like  bootmaking,  frame-making  and  certain  forms  of 
cabinetmaking,  which  are  practicable  and  superior  from  the  point  of  view  of 
remunerative  production  to  trades  like  brush-making  and  funeral  wreaths.  Perhaps 
the  programme  of  to-morrow  will  be  to  direct  young  blind  workers  to  one  of  the 
following  :  (1)  commerce  ;  (2)  certain  administrative  employments,  e.g.,  telephony  ; 
(3)  certain  liberal  professions  ;  and  (4)  the  ordinary  factory,  after  a  scientific  and 
sincere  study  of  the  possibility  of  employing  blind  persons. 

GERMANY. 

Each  State  welfare  association  is  responsible  for  the  occupational  training  of  the 
blind  so  as  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  When  they  are  trained,  they 
are  free  to  follow  their  occupation  wherever  they  like,  but  the  welfare  association 
is  bound  to  provide  them  with  a  place  where  they  can  work. 

Workshops  for  the  blind.  —  Dr.  Strehl,  in  his  '^  Handbuch  der  Blinden- 
Wohlfahrtspflege  ",  gives  (pages  278-284)  the  following  list  of  49  places  in  which 
there  are  workshops  for  the  blind  in  Germany  : 

Altona  *Breslau 

*Augsburg  Dortmund 

Benrath  Dresden 

*Berlin  *Duren 

*Berlin-Steglitz  (Jewish)                        Diisseldorf  (war  blind) 

Bielefeld  (with  depot  for  sale  Erfurt  (with  sale  depot) 

of  goods)  Essen  (for  war  disabled  also) 

*  The  workshops  in  these  cases  form  part  of  an  institution  for  the  blind. 
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*Frankfort-on-Main 

*Freiburg 

*Friedburg 

Gelsenkirchen 

Hagen 
*Halle 
^Hamburg  (for  educated  blind 

living  at-  home) 
*Hanover-Kirchrode 
*Heilbronn 
*  Heiligenbr  onn 
*Herford 
*Ilveslieim 

^Karlsruhe  (with  sale  depot) 
*Keil 

*Konigswartha 
*Leipzig  (with  sale  depot) 

Lubeck  (State  workshops  for 
blind  and  other  disabled) 


Magdeburg 
*Munich 

Miinster 
*Neukloster 
*Neuwied 
*Nuremberg 
*  Oldenburg 
*Paderborn 
*Pfaffenhausen 

Eecklinghausen 

Eohr 

Eustringen 

Soest 
*Schwabisch-Gmund 
*Stettin 
*Stuttgart 

Weimar 
*Wiesbaden 

Wurzburg. 


*  The  workshops  in  these  cases  form  part  of  an  institution  for  the  bhnd. 

Other  provision  for  the  employment  of  the  blind.  —  Each  State  welfare 
association  is  responsible  for  the  occupational  training  of  the  blind  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  earn  their  livelihood.  When  they  are  trained,  they  are  free  to  follow  their 
occupation. 

Legislation  with  regard  to  the  war-blinded,  subsequently  extended  to  the  civilian 
blind. —  On  February  8th,  1919,  an  Act  of  the  Eeich  was  passed  providing  for  the 
social  care  of  war  disabled  and  war  dependants.  This  Act  set  up,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Eeich  Labour  Office,  a  Eeich  Committee,  consisting  of  two  departments  —  war 
disabled  and  war  dependants  —  to  lay  down  general  principles  for  their  care  and  to 
take  up  and  consider  opportunities  for  employment,  for  the  Eeich  Labour  Office 
to  act  as  court  of  appeal  in  cases  of  disi^ute  and  to  administer  the  funds  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  welfare  work.  By  Section  5,  the  Government  of  each  Federal 
State  was  to  set  up,  for  their  .own  area,  one  of  more  official  central  welfare  offices  for 
war  disabled  and  war  dependants,  and  each  welfare  office  was  to  have  an  advisory 
council.  By  Section  9,  an  official  welfare  office  was,  as  a  rule,  to  be  set  up  for  the 
district  of  each  minor  administrative  authority,  and  each  welfare  office  was  to  have 
its  own  advisory  council. 

In  April  1920,  a  Eeich  Act  was  passed  relating  to  the  employment  of  the 
severely  disabled,  which  required  employers  to  report  all  vacancies  to  the  welfare 
offices  and  the  welfare  offices  to  set  up  an  employment  service  for  men  severely 
disabled  by  war  or  accident.  Severe  disablement  meant  50  per  cent  disabled  or  more. 
Employers  were  required  to  report  to  the  Avelfare  office  the  discharge  of  a  severely 
disabled  person. 

By  a  Eeich  Act  of  January  12th,  1923,  the  Act  of  1920  is  superseded  and 
extended.  By  Section  5  of  this  Act,  the  Eeich  Minister  of  Labour  is  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  posts  which  each  private  employer  must  assign  to  severely  disabled 
persons.  Should  it  be  desired  to  fix  this  proportion  higher  than  2  per  cent,  the 
consent  of  the  Eeichsrat  and  of  the  Eeichstag  Committee  for  Social  Affairs  shall  be 
necessary.    When  vacancies  occur  in  posts  which,  under  the  Act,  are  to  be  kept  free 
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for  the  severely  disabled  persons,  an  employer  is  required  to  notify  the  central 
welfare  office  within  three  days  and  he  may  only  fill  these  posts  if  the  central 
welfare  office  is  unable  to  appoint  a  suitable  disabled  person  within  ten  days. 

Under  Section  13  of  the  Act,  a  severely  disabled  person  may  be  discharged  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  central  welfare  office,  which  consent  must  be  given  when 
the  severely  disabled  person  is  assured  of  another  suitable  post. 

If  an  employer  infringes  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  up  to 
10,000  marks  for  the  first  offence  and  up  of  100,000  marks  for  any  subsequent 
offence.  A  severely  disabled  person  may  forfeit  the  benefits  of  the  Act  through 
misbehaviour. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  blind,  the  crucial  section  of  the  Act  is  Section  8, 
which  provides  that  the  central  welfare  offices  must  extend  the  protection  of  the  Act 
to  any  blind  person  who  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Act 
(i.e.y  is  not  a  ''  German  whose  earning  capacity  is  reduced  by  at  least  50  per  cent 
owing  to  service  injury  or  to  accident  or  to  both  and  who  has  a  claim  to  benefits 
under  the  Eeich  Pension  Act,  the  Military  Pension  Act  or  under  the  Accident 
Insurance  Act  ")  if,  without  the  help  of  this  Act,  he  is  unable  either  to  work  on  his 
own  account  or  to  obtain  suitable  employment,  provided  the  placing  in  employment 
of  the  severely  disabled  is  not  thereby  adversely  affected. 

The  ReioJisarbeitsblatt  of  September  8th,  1925,  published  a  report  on  the 
application  of  Section  8  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  the  blind.  The  report  points 
out  that,  while  the  state  of  the  labour  market  is  so  unfavourable,  the  provision  of 
employment  under  the  Act  is  rendered  difficult,  especially  as  the  interests  of  persons 
disabled  in  the  war  and  by  accident  must  have  priority.  The  Eeich  Labour  Authority 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  all  central  welfare  offices  asking  how  many  disabled 
persons  had,  between  April  1st,  1923,  and  June  30th,  1924,  been  accorded  the 
protection  of  the  Act,  and  received  replies  from  29,  no  figures  being  available  for  the 
provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Bavaria  and  Lippe-Detmold.  The  returns  show  that,  out 
of  a  total  of  4,949  persons  assimilated  under  the  headings  (1)  civilian  blind,  (2) 
persons  severely  injured  in  accidents  without  pension,  (3)  other  persons  of  seriously 
reduced  working  capacity  without  pension,  and  (4)  persons  disabled  in  the  war  or 
by  accidents  with  30  to  50  per  cent  pension,  the  total  of  civilian  blind  assimilated 
was  414.  The  number  of  assimilated  in  the  case  of  civilian  blind  appears  remarkably 
high,  and  this  is  attributable  partly  to  the  fact  that  civilian  blind  in  work  are  often 
assimilated  at  their  own  request  in  order  to  safeguard  the  situation  they  have 
obtained.  In  certain  districts,  in  order  to  induce  employers  to  engage  the  blind,  it 
has  been  arranged  that  one  blind  person  should  be  reckoned  as  filling  two  places 
under  the  scheme  of  compulsory  employment.  Knowledge  of  the  Act  did  not  appear 
to  have  reached  all  the  blind  by  that  date  because  a  large  South  German  central 
welfare  office  reported  that  the  extraordinarily  small  number  of  assimilated  civilian 
blind  in  their  district  was  due  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  applications 
had  been  made.  Up  to  June  30th,  1924,  727  civilian  blind  had  been  assimilated 
by  the  central  welfare  offices  in  Berlin,  whose  records  show  that  there  are  altogether 
about  2,200  civilian  blind,  of  whom  about  1,100  were  entirely  incapacitated  for  work 
and  about  100  were  juveniles.  Hence,  in  the  Berlin  district,  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
civilian  blind  capable  of  working  had  been  assimilated. 

Assimilation  is  effected  on  the  application  either  of  the  disabled  person  or  of  the 
employer  and  also  by  the  office.  Where  the  degree  of  reduction  in  working  capacity 
has  already  been  fixed  for  pension  purposes,  or  is  evident  by  reason  of  the  nature 
of  the  disablement,  e.g.,  complete  blindness,  the  medical  officer  attached  to  the 
welfare  centre  is  consulted.    In  Baden,  in  every  case  where  application  is  made  by  a 
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firm,  an  official  medical  certificate  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  unjustifiable 
assimilation.  Wtirttemburg  requires  an  employer  who  is  either  interested  in  an 
assimilation  or  has  himself  applied  for  it  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  examination,  in 
order  to  avoid  unfounded  claims.  By  close  co-operation  with  the  public  labour 
exchange,  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  a  disabled  man,  in  consequence  of  his 
reduction  of  working  capacity,  is  not  in  a  position  to  find  or  to  retain  a  suitable 
situation  in  the  open  labour  market. 

In  a  subsequent  report  by  Dr.  F.  Kanrath,  of  Berlin,  published  in  the 
ReicJisarbeitsblatt  No.  15,  1928,  a  report  made  by  the  Eeich  Labour  Administration 
on  March  31st,  1927,  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  have  obtained  employment 
under  the  Act  is  discussed,  the  figures  relating  to  all  the  areas  except  the  State 
of  Saxony  and  the  areas  of  the  central  welfare  offices  of  Grenzmark-Posen  of  West 
Prussia,  Lippe  and  Berkenfeld.  On  March  31st,  1927,  the  number  of  persons  coming 
under  the  protection  of  the  Act  was  307,373,  of  whom  268,142  were  severely  war- 
disabled  in  receipt  of  a  military  pension,  22,620  persons  severely  disabled  by 
accident,  7,654  war  disabled,  whose  earning  capacity  was  reduced  by  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  and  1,277  disabled  by  accident,  whose  earning  capacity  was  diminished 
by  30  to  50  per  cent.  These  four  figures  are  limited  to  those  coming  under  the 
protection  of  the  Act  and  form  respectively  90,  20,  2  and  1  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
the  workers  throughout  the  country  in  these  categories  respectively. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  severely  disabled  by  war  form  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  persons  coming  under  the  care  of  the  welfare  offices. 

The  number  of  civilian  blind  assimilated  was  2,637,  and  of  these  only  449  were 
unemployed.  There  were  also  2,000  war-blinded  who  were  recorded  in  1924,  and  of 
these  only  303  had  not  been  placed  in  employment  by  March  31st,  1927. 

The  areas  in  which  the  numbers  of  civilian  blind  assimilated  run  into  three 
figures  are  : 

Berlin 843  Ehine  Provinces    ....      450 

Westphalia 578  Bavaria 130 

In  a  report  published  in  August  1928  by  the  Blind  Association  of  the  German 
Reich,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Mepel,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Municipal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Berlin,  from  reports  made  to  the  Reich  Ministry  of  Labour  by  the  general 
welfare  offices,  it  is  stated  that  the  Ministerial  Committee  has  produced  a  report 
dealing  with  the  possibilities  of  work  for  blind  persons  which  has  had  considerable 
effect  in  stimulating  employment  for  the  blind.  Not  only  the  welfare  offices  but  the 
large  industrial  companies  have  been  incited  to  make  fresh  efforts  to  provide 
occupation  suited  to  the  blind. 

While  experiments  have  been  made  in  giving  employment  in  factories  to  blind 
persons  with  other  defects  and  in  some  cases  with  success,  it  is  considered  probable 
that  such  invalids  can  be  more  beneficially  occupied  with  work  at  home  than  in 
public  workshops. 

In  24  out  of  33  welfare  centres,  there  has  been  no  general  placing-out  of  blind 
persons,  though  here  and  there  some  were  given  employment  in  shops  and  factories. 
In  cases  where  the  first  experiment  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  central  welfare  office 
secured  posts  for  blind  persons  and  guaranteed  that  the  work  attached  to  these 
posts  should  be  si>ited  to  the  worker's  capacity.  In  districts  which  had  few 
manufactures,  blind  persons  were  trained  to  carry  on  the  old  handicrafts  associated 
with  their  vocation.  When  the  rise  in  prices  made  conditions  unfavourable  for  the 
practising  of  handicrafts  by  the  blind,  one  district  started  some  industrial  work 
in  a  small  way  and  made  it  quite  a  success.    In  other  districts  which  were  simply 
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agricultural,  there  was  no  necessity  for  introducing  blind  persons  into  industries. 
The  blind  in  such  districts  were  rightly  encouraged  to  practise  their  typical 
occupations  at  home. 

Insurance.  —  The  Eeich  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance  scheme  applies  to  the 
blind  as  to  others,  but  there  is  no  special  provision  made  in  it  for  the  blind. 

Compensation  for  accident  is  governed  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Insurance 
Code  as  amended  in  1924.  The  insurance  authorities  are  associations  of  owners  of 
insured  establishments  (Section  623  of  the  Code).  An  accident  association  must  be 
formed  for  each  local  district  and  every  owner  of  an  undertaking  whose  establishment 
belongs  to  the  branches  of  industry  assigned  to  an  accident  association  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  association  (Section  649).  The  rules  of  an  accident  association  may 
direct  that  representatives  of  insured  persons  should  belong  to  its  governing  body 
(Section  687).  The  association  raises  the  moneys  for  its  expenditure  by  means  of 
contributions  from  members  (Section  731),  and  these  funds  may  he  u&ed,  inter  alia, 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  procuring  of  employment  for  persons  injured 
in  accidents  (Section  736).  The  association  must  issue  regulations  respecting  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  and  the  rules  to  be  issued  to  members  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  in  their  establishments  and  the  conduct  which  must  be  observed  by 
insured  persons  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  establishments.  These 
regulations  must  be  approved  by  the  E-eich  Insurance  Office  (Section  848).  The 
governing  body  of  the  accident  association  must  invite  representatives  of  the 
insured  persons  to  participate  in  the  discussion  and  the  decision  respecting  the 
regulations  ;  such  representatives  shall  have  full  voting  rights  and  shall  be  equal  in 
number  to  the  members  of  the  governing  body  participating  (Section  857).  The 
associations  are  entitled  and,  if  requested  by  the  Reich  Office,  required  to  appoint 
sufficient  number  of  technical  inspection  officials  to  supervise  the  observance  of  the 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  accident  (Section  875). 

Dr.  Karl  Strehl,  in  his  ''  Handbuch  der  Blinden-Wohlfahrtspflege  ",  states  : 

'^  The  Eeich  Insurance  Office  has  approved  of  the  employment  of  the 
blind  in  industrial  concerns,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  most  accident  insurance 
associations,  but  only  on  condition .  that  the  competent  State  industrial 
inspectors  and  the  technical  inspection  officials  of  the  accident  insurance 
association  concerned  unanimously  agree  that  there  is  no  danger  in  employing 
the  blind  person  on  the  work  to  be  performed  by  him." 

Remuneration.  —  In  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  work  is  paid  for  on  piece- 
work rates  and  not  on  time  rates.  There  are  no  longer  any  special  higher  wage  rates 
for  the  blind.  They  work  according  to  the  same  wage  rates  as  workmen  with  sight, 
but  the  majority  of  the  blind  would  experience  great  difficulty  in  earning  as  much 
as  workmen  who  are  not  blind. 

Now  occupations.  —  Since  the  usual  home  industries  for  the  blind  (basket 
and  brush-making)  are  becoming  increasingly  unremunerative  owing  to  growing 
industrial  competition,  steps  have  been  taken  in  Germany  since  the  war  to  find 
occupation  for  the  blind  in  factories.  There  exists  a  list  of  industries  which  are 
considered  suitable  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  :  stone-cutting,  china 
manufacture,  steel-pan  and  metal-button  manufacture,  incandescent-lamp 
manufacture,  watchmaking,  instrument  making,  manufacture  of  optical 
instruments,  glass-works,  workshops  for  mass  manufacture,  etc.,  soap-making, 
textile  industry,   mattress-making,   paper   factories,    cardboard  factories,   sweets, 
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biscuit  and  chocolate  factories,  tobacco  industry,  bootmaking,  felt  and  straw  hat 
making. 

Blind  women  are  now  trained  as  masseuses,  shorthand  typists  and  telephone 
operators.  At  the  Special  College  for  the  Blind,  founded  at  the  University  of  Marburg 
in  1927,  the  blind  are  being  trained  in  theology,  law,  economics  and  philology. 

The  BUndenbote,  quoted  in  the  English  magazine  The  Beacon^  for  November 
1928,  says  that,  according  to  statistics  collected  by  the  Union  of  Blind  Academicians 
in  Germany,  the  following  blind  persons  were  employed  in  professional  occupations  : 

10  graduates  in  law  in  the  Civil  Service  ;  14  practising  lawyers  ;  16  political 
economists  (including  travelling  lecturers  and  speakers,  among  whom  are  2  general 
insurance  agents)  ;  1  collector  of  lotteries  ;  1  advertising  agent  ;  2  doctors  practising 
massage  ;  13  clergymen  ;  1  headmaster  ;  7  Studienrate,  7  Studienassessoren  and 
1  Studienreferendar  (various  grades  of  teachers  at  municipal  or  secondary  schools)  ; 

11  elementary-school  teachers  ;  13  teachers  at  blind  schools,  of  whom  2  are 
philologists  and  2  attached  to  the  State  Blind  Association  at  Berlin-Steglitz. 

Much  has  been  done  to  provide  employment  for  the  blind  on  repetitive 
engineering  work  by  Direktor  Perls,  of  the  Siemens-Schuckert  Works  at  Berlin. 
He  started  in  1915  by  employing  blind  men  on  light  work,  such  as  pasting  and 
packing,  but  only  as  an  expedient  till  other  forms  of  work  could  be  provided.  He 
worked  out  safety  devices  on  various  machines  and  rearranged  machines  so  as  to 
cover  up  parts  which  might  be  dangerous  to  blind  workers.  He  himself  experimented 
on  these  machines  blindfolded  and  a  large  number  of  blind  men  are  safely  employed 
on  such  processes  as  milling,  drilling,  tapping,  screw  cutting,  slotting,  stamping  and 
riveting,  and  many  of  them  maintain  an  output  on  such  repetitive  processes  which 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  sighted  workers. 

GREECE. 

There  are  no  workshops  for  the  blind  in  Greece  and  no  systematic  arrangement 
for  their  employment.  In  the  provinces,  the  blind  find  a  refuge  in  monasteries  and 
carry  out  manual  and  agricultural  work  there. 

HUNGARY. 

The  l!»I'ational  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Blind  gives  an  industrial 
training  to  blind  men  and  women  over  school  age  and  provides  for  a  suitable 
occupation.  The  State  has  an  agreement  with  the  Association  under  which  the 
Association  undertakes  to  provide  industrial  training  and  placement  of  blind  persons 
passing  out  of  the  elementary  blind  schools  maintained  by  the  State  at  Budapest, 
Szeged  and  Szombathely,  while  the  State  pays  an  amount,  fixed  in  the  State  budget, 
towards  the  expenses,  necessary  maintenance  and  living  costs  of  the  blind  persons 
cared  for  by  or  sent  for  training  to  the  Association.  The  Association  provides 
workshops.  Independent  blind  tradesmen  also  work  at  home.  In  the  workshops 
are  carried  on  brush-making,  basketry,  chair-and  mat-making  and  the  tuning  of 
pianos,  and  similar  work  is  done  at  home.  Many  of  the  blind  are  occupied  in  private 
orchestras  in  cafes  and  iDlaces  of  amusement  and  many  are  engaged  privately  as 
musicians. 

Insurance.   —  The  sickness  insurance  system  includes  blind  workmen. 

Remuneration.  —  At  the  same  rate  as  for  sighted  workers. 
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New  occupations.  —  Successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  employing 
blind  persons  on  massage  and  telephony. 

INDIA. 

There  is  no  organisation  in  India  either  providing  workshops  for  blind  persons 
or  organising  visits  and  instruction  to  the  blind  in  their  homes.  The  Blind  Belief 
Association,  Bombay,  however,  has  started  the  Narsingrao  Shiwaji  Dharmaji 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in  Bombay,  as  an  after-care  home  for  the  blind, 
most  of  its  inmates  being  drawn  from  the  Victoria  Memorial  and  other  schools 
for  the  blind.  It  aims  at  giving  vocational  training,  particularly  cane- work,  and 
endeavours  to  find  employment.  It  is,  however,  a  clearing-house  and  the  blind 
leave  it  as  soon  as  they  feel  strong  enough  to  stand  on  their  own  legs.  Some  blind 
persons,  specially  trained  in  music,  teach  music  in  schools  for  the  sighted,  or  go 
out  as  itinerant  teachers  of  music.  A  few  go  out  as  religious  preachers  and  as 
religious  teachers  in  Jain  schools.  Some  are  tailors  or  shopkeepers.  Some  make 
'^biddies  "  by  rolling  tobacco-leaves  and  tying  them  with  thread.  A  blind  teacher 
of  the  Victoria  Memorial  School  is  made  to  feel  his  way  as  a  commission  agent  or 
worker  on  commission,  e.g.,  by  taking  orders  and  furnishing  packed  provisions 
and  medicines  in  compliance  with  orders  from  the  Mofussil. 

Insurance.  —  None. 

Remuneration.  —  In  the  Narsingrao  Shiwaji  Dharmaji  Industrial  Home, 
earnings  are  calculated  on  the  amount  of  work  done  (usually  cane-work).  Teachers 
of  music  are  paid  a  small  monthly  salary  as  agreed  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
At  the  Industrial  Home,  wages  are  supplemented  in  the  sense  that  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  is  only  charged  to  them  if  they  earn  as  much  as  or  more  than  such  cost. 
If  they  earn  less,  they  receive  their  boarding,  lodging  and  clothing  free  at  the 
expense  of  the  Home.  In  practice,  the  Home  charges  to  its  inmates  about  half 
the  actual  expenses  incurred. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE. 

The  Irish  Free  State  works  under  the  same  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  as 
is  in  force  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  and  which  was  in 
force  before  the  Free  State  was  formed.  Under  it  the  Irish  Free  State  pays  the 
same  grant  in  aid  of  the  employment  of  workers  in  workshops  for  the  blind,  viz., 
£20  per  annum  per  blind  employee.  Each  county  and  county  borough  council 
is  required  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  its  area,  and  these 
schemes  usually  provide,  inter  alia,  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons  in  approved 
institutions,  for  the  augmentation  of  their  wages  and  their  maintenance  in  hostels 
in  suitable  cases.  A  State  grant  of  £5  per  annum  is  paid  for  each  blind  inmate 
in  a  hostel. 

Schemes  have  been  adopted  in  20  of  the  27  counties  and  in  2  of  the  4  county 
boroughs,  and  16  have  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Local  Government  and 
Public  Health  and  are  now  in  force.  The  others  were  expected  to  be  approved 
at  an  early  date.  Counties  and  county  boroughs  which  had  not  yet  submitted 
schemes  were  being  urged  to  do  so. 
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Four  institutions  provide  workshops  for  the  blind  : 

1.  St.   Mary's   Institution  for   Female  Blind,   at   Merrion,    Co.   Dublin. 

2.  St.  Joseph's  Asylum  for  Male  Blind,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

3.  The   Eichmond  National  Institution  for   the  Industrious  Blind,   41 
Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin. 

4.  The  County  and  City  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Infirmary  Eoad,  Cork. 

Such  employment  and  the  payment  of  augmentation  of  the  workers'  wages 
are  authorised  by  the  schemes  adopted  by  local  authorities  referred  to  above. 
Most  of  the  workers  reside  in  the  institutions,  but  some  live  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  lodgings.  There  is  no  organised  system  of  home  workers,  as  there  has  not 
hitherto  been  any  demand  for  it. 

Insurance.  —  There  are  no  special  provisions  for  blind  persons.  They  are  in 
the  same  class  as  other  workers  as  regards  contributions  and  sickness  and 
unemployment  benefits  under  the  ]S"ational  Health  Insurance  Acts. 

Remuneration.  —  Blind  workers  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  on 
pre-war  earnings.  Augmentation  of  earnings  is  paid  at  fixed  rates,  from  13^.  Sd. 
to  15s.  4:d.  per  week,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  varying  amounts  of 
contributions  paid  by  local  authorities  to  approved  agencies  for  the  purpose  under 
some  of  the  schemes  referred  to. 

New  occupations.  —  An  investigation  is  being  made  by  a  medical  inspector 
of  the  Department  of  Local  Government  and  Public  Health,  but  his  recommenda- 
tions have  not  yet  (1928)  been  received. 

ITALY. 

There  is  no  Governmental  provision  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  but  there 
are  workshops  for  the  blind  maintained  by  charitable  institutions,  e.g.,  the  Workshop 
for  War-blinded  Soldiers,  in  Lombardy,  which  also  receive  civilian  blind,  and 
workshops  at  Cremona  and  Siena.  At  Florence  and  elsewhere,  the  blind  are  being 
introduced  into  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  alongside  sighted  workers. 

Insurance.  —  ^o  special  provision.  The  blind  share  in  the  general  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  old  age  and  invalidity. 

Remuneration.  —  Workers  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  the  articles 
they  produce,  less  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  Generally,  the  workers  enjoy  free 
the  items  charged  to  the  overhead  cost  of  the  institution,  e.g.,  lodging,  light,  service. 

New  occupations.  —  In  addition  to  the  hosiery  work  referred  to  above,  the 
blind  have  in  the  last  few  years  made  special  baskets  for  the  extraction  of  oil,  but 
it  hardly  gives  the  same  earnings  as  the  other  occupations  of  the  blind.  Blind 
persons  are  also  engaged  in  teaching,  massage  and  music. 

JAPAN. 

There  are  no  workshops  for  the  blind  in  Japan.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
the  blind  are  engaged  in  one  or  other  of  three  methods  of  treatment  which  have 
existed  in  Japan  since  olden-  time  :  acupuncture,  moxa- cauterisation  and  massage. 
Since  1911,  the  Home  Department  have  required  that  all  who  practise  these  arts 
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shall  obtain  a  licence  which  is  given  to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in 
schools  designated  by  the  local  governor  or  have  successfully  passed  an  examination 
specially  set  for  the  purpose.  The  examination  standard  in  massage  is  made  easier 
for  the  blind  to  help  them,  and  there  are  twice  as  many  blind  as  sighted  masseurs. 

The  figures  for  1926  are  as  follows  : 

Blind  Sighted 

Occupation  Male  Female  Total  Male  Female  Total 

(a)    Acupuncturists.......  1,840  396  2,236  2,221  494  2,715 

{b)    Moxa-cauterists    549  123  672  2,820  953  3,773 

(e)    Masseurs 14,920  8,946  23,866  6,046  4,158  10,204 

Combination  of  :    (a)  and  (b)  1,494  265  1,759  6,542  1,341  7,883 

(a)  and  (c)  3,053  632  3,685  1,044  276  1,320 

(6)and(c)  331  67  398  280  89  369 

(a)  (Z>)  and  (c)  3,400  574  3,974  3,364  537  3,901 


Total    25,587      11,003      36,590      22,317        7,848      30,165 

In  addition  to  these  occupations,  the  blind  are  also  engaged  in  shampooing, 
straw-work,  bamboo-work,  straw  braid  work  and  umbrella-making.  Some  are 
scholars  and  politicians  and  others  fortune-tellers,  teachers,  clergymen,  professional 
entertainers,  musicians,  koto-players,  printers  in  houses  for  printing  books  in  raised 
types,  and  managing  employment  agencies. 

LATVIA. 

The  Latvian  ^N'ational  Institute  for  the  Blind  maintained  by  the  State  provides 
workshops,  as  well  as  the  school  described  in  Appendix  6,  page  155,  in  which  the 
principal  occupations  are  brush-making,  basket-work  and  chair-seating.  A  weaving 
workshop  for  women  is  being  installed.  Besides  manual  occupations,  massage  and 
music  are  carried  on  by  the  blind  in  their  homes.  There  are  no  restrictions  or 
regulations  or  grants  applying  to  the  employment  of  the  blind  elsewhere. 

Insurance.  —  There  is  no  national  scheme  of  sickness  or  invalidity  insurance 
except  in  the  case  of  State  employees,  who  receive  pensions  on  retirement  and 
invalidity.  Like  other  workers,  the  blind  are  compulsorily  insured  with  insurance 
societies  for  sickness,  but  no  invalidity  pensions  are  paid  by  them.  Certain  categories 
of  workers  are  compulsorily  insured  against  accident  and  receive  an  invalidity 
pension  if  blindness  is  the  result  of  an  industrial  accident. 

Remuneration.  —  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  pays  to  its  workshop 
employees  a  salary  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  articles  made  by  them.  The  half 
of  this,  but  not  more  than  12  lats  a  month,  is  retained  for  their  maintenance  in  the 
Institute's  hostel.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  much  more  than  12  lats  a  month 
and  the  difference  is  made  up  by  the  State  and  the  communes.  In  private  workshops, 
the  remuneration  is  a  matter  of  private  agreement. 

LUXEMBURG. 

At  the  institution  at  Berbourg  described  in  Appendix  6,  page  155,  the  following 
trades  are  followed  :  basketry,  brush-making,  chair-caning,  hand  and  machine 
knitting,  crochet,  raffia,  bead  and  net  work.     There  are  also  blind  organists  and 
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journalists,  and  one  pupil  from  Berbourg  is  prosecuting  his  university  studies  at 
Marburg  in  Germany. 

Insurance.  —  The  blind,  like  the  sighted,  are  included  in  the  general  law  of 
social  insurance  against  old  age,  invalidity  and  accident. 

Remuneration.  —  At  Berbourg,  the  pupils  receive  97  per  cent  of  the  produce 
of  their  work. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  blind  who  have  learned  a  manual  trade  work,  in  the  big  towns,  in 
workshops  for  the  blind.  In  smaller  towns  and  in  the  country,  they  work  at  home 
or  in  ordinary  factories.  In  Amsterdam,  there  are  three  workshops  for  the  blind,  one 
municipal  workshop,  one  private  ^'Christian"  workshop  and  one  private  Catholic 
workshop.  At  The  Hague,  is  a  municipal  and  a  ^'  Christian  "  workshop  ;  at 
Eotterdam  a  private  workshop  aided  by  the  municipality  ;  and  there  are  private 
workshops  for  the  blind  at  Middleburg,  Utrecht,  Arnhem  and  Groningen.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  associations  which  help  the  blind  in  many  ways,  some  in  the  matter 
of  employment.  For  example,  the  Association  for  the  Alleviation  of  the  Lot  of  the 
Blind  in  the  I^etherlands  and  the  Colonies,  founded  at  Amsterdam,  in  1881,  aims  at 
finding  work  for  the  blind,  preferably  at  home,  and  maintains  a  Central  Depot  for 
blind  workers,  which  provides  the  blind  with  cheap  raw  materials  for  their  trades. 
The  foundation,  Fonds  Eva's  Hulpbetoon,  founded  at  Amsterdam,  in  1914,  sends 
out  tools  and  materials  and  provides  sewing-machines  and  pianos  and  pays  the 
expenses  of  music  lessons.  Some  blind  persons  are  school-teachers  or  give  private 
lessons  :  others  are  shorthand  typists.  At  Amsterdam,  two  blind  persons  have  been 
placed  in  the  central  telephone  office  of  a  large  establishment.  Another  is  a  repairer 
of  bicycles. 

Insurance.  —  The  blind  are  not  specially  provided  for  in  a  scheme  of  national 
insurance  against  sickness  and  invalidity. 

Remuneration.  —  In  private  workshops,  the  remuneration  varies  according 
to  their  financial  position.  A  minimum  weekly  wage  is  paid  in  the  municipal 
workshop  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague  of  from  20  to  23  florins  :  and  the 
municipality  pays  augmentation  to  the  workers  in  the  private  workshops  there 
so  as  to  bring  their  incomes  up  to  about  15  florins  per  week. 

Now  occupations.  —  Recently  efforts  have  been  made  to  place  blind  persons 
in  factories  for  sighted  workers  but,  so  far,  with  little  success. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Jubilee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Auckland,  maintains,  in  addition  to 
the  school,  a  well-equipped  workshop,  where  a  variety  of  trades  are  carried  on  by 
blind  men  and  women. 

Home  Workers.  —  Encouragement  and  assistance  are  given  towards  workers 
in  their  own  homes  under  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund,  which  has  a 
capital  endowment  of  about  £65,000  which  is  used  mainly  to  provide  the  money 
necessary  to  start  blind  people  in  businesses,  trades  or  farms,  to  erect  homes,  to 
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supply  apparatus  free  or  at  low  cost,  etc.  The  New  Zealand  Commercial 
Travellers'  and  Warehousemen's  Association  controls  a  special  fund,  amounting 
to  between  £5,000  and  £6,000,  to  give  similar  help  to  the  27  ISTew  Zealand  blinded 
soldiers.  The  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  helps  to  supply  raw  material  free  or  at  low 
cost  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  goods  and  for  advertising.  It  also 
helps  to  secure  positions  for  qualified  blind  persons  in  paid  positions,  e.g.,  piano- 
tuners  and  masseurs. 

Insurance.  —  None,  but  see  Appendix  9,  page  231,  for  pensions  to  the  blind. 

Remuneration.  —  Mostly  on  a  piece-work  basis  assessed  on  what  sighted 
workers  would  receive  for  similar  work.  These  wages  are  supplemented  by  a 
subsidy  on  earnings  of  25  per  cent  granted  by  the  State  and  paid  with  the  blind 
pension  of  17s.  6d.  per  week,  provided  that  the  total  receipts  from  earnings,  pension 
and  subsidy  do  not  exceed  £3  12^.  6d.  per  week.  If  the  Trustees  of  the  Pearson 
Memorial  Fund  do  not  consider  that  these  receipts  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
blind  person  and  his  family  in  comfort,  the  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  pays  from  a 
special  fund,  known  as  the  Benefits  Fund,  an  allowance.  The  foregoing  system  of 
payment  has  only  recently  been  initiated,  and  replaces  an  old  system  of  subsidy 
and  bonus  under  which  many  anomalies  have  arisen. 

New  occupations.  —  No  recent  investigations  have  been  made.  The  existing 
industries  are  found  to  allow  for  considerable  expansion  and  the  present  policy  is  to 
develop  them  to  the  best  advantage  before  embarking  on  other  resources.  Blind 
persons  are  engaged  in  dairy,  bee  and  sheep  farming. 

NORWAY. 

There  is  no  special  institution  charged  with  the  duty  of  ensuring  that  blind 
persons  should  be  employed,  nor  is  there  a  workshop  for  bUnd  persons,  except  the 
small  ones  referred  to  below. 

Home  workers.  —  The  Norwegian  Blind  Association  and  others  aim  at 
procuring  work  for  the  blind  in  their  homes.  They  sell  the  products  of  their 
labour  in  sale-shops  which  they  own  in  the  three  most  important  towns  in  Norway 
—  Bergen,  Oslo  and  Trondhjem.  Small  workshops  are  attached  to  some  of  these 
shops. 

Besides  manual  workers,  there  are  in  Norway  blind  journalists,  students  of 
theology  and  philology,  musicians  (organists  and  composers),  teachers  of  music, 
business  men  and  farmers.     Two  blind  teach  in  the  Blind  School. 

Insurance.  —  None.  The  Norwegian  Blind  Association  has  long  included 
this  in  its  programme,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

New  occupations.  —  Eecently,  attempts  have  been  made  to  place  blind  and 
partially  sighted  persons  in  agriculture. 

POLAND. 

Financial  difficulties  were  experienced  by  Poland  in  the  first  years  of  her 
independence  and  these  have  hampered  to  a  certain  extent  the  development  of 
activities  aiming  at  the  protection  of  the  blind  population.  But  the  few 
establishments  existing  before  the  war  were  maintained.     Stress  was  laid  on  the 
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development  of  home  industry  among  the  blind  and  on  the  creation  of  special 
workshops.  Subsidies  were  granted  and  assistance  was  given  to  the  Unions  of 
Blind  Workers  and  social  agencies  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  the  blind  prefer  to  live  at  home  rather  than  in  residential  institutions 
and  to  work  at  home  or  in  connection  with  sighted  persons  than  in  special 
workshops  for  the  blind. 

War  invalids  are  .entitled  to  State  assistance  and,  in  addition,  to  medical  aid 
and  maintenance,  tools  and  apparatus  (^.^.,  typewriters  or  parlophones)  are  provided. 
The  employers  in  agriculture,  commerce,  trade  and  transport  are  bound  to  give 
work  to  one  severely  damaged  war  invalid  for  each  50  persons  employed. 

Workshops  for  the  blind  are  provided  by  the  following  : 

1.  The  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Blind  in  Poland,  at  Laski, 
near  Warsaw.    Wool  work  and  mat-making  is  done. 

2.  The  ''  Lantern  ",  the  association  for  assisting  the  blind  victims  of  the 
war.  It  has  a  re-education  school  for  blind  soldiers  in  Warsaw,  with  a  workshop. 
Eemuneration  amounts  to  some  40  per  cent  for  pupils  in  training  living  in  the 
school  and  50  per  cent  for  old  pupils  living  in  the  town.  A  subsidy  of  300  zloty 
is  granted  to  every  pupil  graduated  from  the  school  and  not  working  in  the 
school  workshops. 

3.  The  Union  of  Blind  Workers  of  the  Polish  Eepublic.  It  was  founded  in 
1923  and  has  among  its  objects  to  make  the  blind  able  to  earn  their  living.  The 
Union  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  10,000  zloty  from  the  State  and  maintains 
in  Warsaw  three  workshops  (making  brushes,  baskets,  paper-bags  and  chair 
caning).  A  hostel  and  a  dining-room  are  provided.  The  daily  wages  vary  from 
1  to  4  zloty.  The  number  of  blind  persons  is  about  200,  of  whom  36  reside  in  the 
hostel,  and  70  dine  there.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the  near  future 
to  provide  occupation  in  the  workshops  of  the  Union  to  some  300  persons, 
thus  solving  the  problem  of  blind  beggars  in  Warsaw. 

4.  The  Union  of  Blind  Musicians,  founded  in  Warsaw,  in  1869.  There 
were  about  50  members  in  1928.  One- third  of  the  members  reside  in  the  lodging 
of  the  Union.  The  members  earn  their  living  by  playing  in  restaurants  and 
during  various  entertainments.  The  Municipality  of  Warsaw  grants  to  the 
Union  an  annual  subsidy  of  2,000  zloty. 

5.  The  Union  of  Blind  Workers  at  Bydgoszcz,  with  a  branch  at  Lwow. 
Maintains  workshops,  hostels  for  the  blind  and  a  Braille  printing  office. 

6.  The  Union  of  Blind  Soldiers,  covering  the  provinces  of  Poznan, 
Pomerania  and  Upper  Silesia.  Has  a  site  at  Bydgoszcz  and  receives  a  State 
subsidy.  It  breeds,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  dogs  to  lead  the  blind,  and  maintains 
a  wholesale  store  of  raw  materials  for  the  blind. 

7.  ^'  Spojnia  ",  Union  of  Blind  Soldiers,  covering  the  former  Austrian 
provinces,  with  workshops  at  Lwow.  Also  has  sales-shops  and  wholesale  stores 
for  such  of  its  members  as  possess  concessions  for  the  sale  of  State  monopoly 
products. 

Insurance.  —  Under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  in  case  of  blindness  resulting 
from  industrial  accident,  a  pension  is  granted  to  the  injured  person  representing 
two-thirds  of  his  or  her  earnings.  Pension  for  the  blind  whose  blindness  is  not  due 
to  industrial  accident  is  only  payable  in  the  former  German  provinces. 
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RUSSIA.     Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Note.  —  This  information  derived  from  official  sources. 

In  1925,  a  blind  Pan-Federal  Blind  Society  was  formed,  and  its  statutes  were 
approved  by  the  Government  of  the  E.S.F.S.R.  Similar  societies  have  been  formed 
in  the  other  Republics.  Their  main  objects  are  to  furnish  general  and  vocational 
education  to  the  blind  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies 
(artels).  These  societies  are  self-governing  but  are  under  the  control  of  the  People's 
Commissariat  for  Social  Assistance  (Narhomsobes).  The  artels  formed  with  the  help 
of  this  Society  have  similar  statutes  to  those  of  the  artels  of  invalids.  All  the 
advantages  granted  to  invalids  are  given  to  the  blind  and  their  families  in  matters  of 
taxation,  social  assistance,  etc.   These  blind  societies  are  legal  corporations. 

On  October  1st,  1926,  there  were,  in  the  E.S.F.S.E.,  37  artels  for  the  blind,  with 
644  members  ;  and  on  January  1st,  1928,  60  artels,  with  13  workshops,  employing 
1,363  blind  and  450  sighted  workers.  In  1927,  the  average  salary  of  the  blind  was 
37.50  roubles  per  month.  In  1928,  it  was  42.50  roubles.  The  blind  associations  had 
in  1928  a  capital  of  375,000  roubles  and  a  turnover  of  3,500,000  roubles. 

New  occupations.  —  An  experiment  has  been  made  at  Kharkoff  of  employing 
blind  men  in  factories  for  the  sighted.  There  are  20  blind  men  so  employed,  7  as 
turners  in  an  electric  factory.  The  machines  are  furnished  with  special  devices  to 
prevent  accidents.  These  men  work  well  and  their  earnings  are  even  greater  than 
those  of  normal  workers.  Others  work  in  tobacco  factories  (packing  cigarettes),  in 
sweet  factories  (packing),  in  typewriter  factories  (making  pieces).  Massage  courses 
have  been  organised  and  18  blind  persons  are  already  working  as  masseurs,  while 
14  are  under  training. 


SCOTLAND. 

According  to  the  statistics  prepared  on  March  31st,  1927,  from  the  Central 
Eegister  of  the  Blind  kept  by  the  Department  of  Health,  there  were  then  in  Scotland 
6,939  registered  blind  persons,  of  whom  583  were  employed  in  special  workshops  for 
the  blind,  902  were  otherwise  employed,  10  were  trained  but  unemployed,  344  were 
under  training,  and  269  were  not  under  training  but  were  stated  to  be  capable  of 
training. 

The  1,485  employed  blind  persons  were  engaged  as  follows  : 


Agents,  collectors,  etc 33 

Basket  and  cane-workers 175 

Boot  repairers    67 

Brush-makers 69 

Carpenters 31 

Clergymen 9 

Clerk  typists    5 

Dealers  (tea  agents,  shopkeepers, 

etc.) 143 

Domestic  service 66 

Farmers 18 

Hawkers 110 

Home  teachers 12 

Knitters 28 


Labourers    67 

Massage   9 

Mat-makers 72 

Mattress-makers 113 


Musicians  and  music  teachers   .  . 

Net-makers   

Newsvendors 

Piano-tuners   

Poultry  farmers 

Schoolmasters 

Seamstresses  and  upholsterers  . . 
Straw  and  string-bag  makers  .  . 
Telephone  operators 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  basket  and  cane-work,  mattress-making, 
music,  mat-making,  brush-making,  sewing  and  upholstery,  and  boot  repairing  are 
the  skilled  occupations  most  widely  followed  and  that  the  unskilled  blind  are 
principally  engaged  as  dealers,  hawkers  and  labourers. 

The  duties  of  local  authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  include  the 
making  of  arrangements  for  the  employment  of  trained  blind  workers,  and  such 
arrangements  form  part  of  almost  every  approved  scheme  made  by  the  authorities 
under  the  Act.  Generally,  the  schemes  provide  for  such  employment  in  special 
workshops  for  the  blind  and  for  the  payment  of  grant  to  outdoor  societies  in  respect 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  them,  which  includes  the  conduct  of  schemes  of  assistance 
to  home  workers.  The  same  State  grant  is  paid  in  Scotland  as  in  England  to  agencies 
carrying  on  workshops  or  home-workers  schemes.  Under  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1929,  these  grants  will  cease  on  May  15th,  1930  ;  but  local  authorities 
who  will  receive  a  block  grant  which  will  include  grants  previously  made  in  respect 
of  welfare-of-the-blind  services,  Avill  be  expected  to  give  all  necessary  assistance 
to  voluntary  agencies  of  the  blind.  In  the  event  of  their  failure  to  do  so,  the 
State  may  lay  down  the  amounts  they  shall  be  required  to  contribute. 


Special  workshops.  —  There  are  eight  special  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
Scotland,  employing  979  blind  persons  : 

Workshop  Under 

County  Place  employees  training 

Males         Females        '       Males  Females 

Aberdeenshire  :       Aberdeen 46  14  ,15  19 

Angus  :                      Dundee    51  17  24  10 

Inverness  :                Inverness 11  —  —  — 

Lanarkshire  :           Glasgow  (1)     270  69  118  54 

Glasgow  (2)     19  —  —  — 

Midlothian  :              Edinburgh  (1) 97  14  64  19 

Edinburgh  (2) 31  —  9  — 

Renfrewshire  :         Paisley 8  —  —  — 

Total    533  114  230  102 

It  will  be  observed  that  four  of  the  workshops  are  large  and  the  other  four 
much  smaller.  The  largest  is  that  in  Glasgow,  belonging  to  the  combination  of  local 
authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  the  South  and  West  of  Scotland  where 
511  blind  persons  are  employed  or  under  training.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the 
largest  combined  workshop  and  training  department  in  the  world.  Two  of  the 
workshops  are  exceptionally  small.  One  of  these  serves  a  large  and  thinly  populated 
area  and  cannot  readily  be  dispensed  with  if  the  workers  are  to  be  given  workshop 
employment  within  reasonable  distance  of  their  homes. 

There  are  hostels  in  which  workers  may  reside  in  Glasgow,  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen,  and  a  State  grant  of  £5  per  annum  per  resident  is  paid.  With  the 
exception  of  the  large  institution  in  Glasgow  already  referred  to,  all  the  workshops 
are  maintained  by  voluntary  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  Government  grants  the 
workshops  may  receive  grants  from  local  authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
and  from  Poor  Law  authorities. 

The  State  also  pays  a  grant  of  50  per  cent  of  approved  capital  expenditure  by 
local  authorities  on  the  provision  of  new  or  additional  workshop  or  hostel 
accommodation. 
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The  trades  practised  in  the  workshops  are  the  standard  trades  for  the  blind. 
One  workshop  also  engages  in  wirework  and  cabinetmaking,  another  adds  net- 
weaving  to  its  industries,  and,  quite  recently,  one  workshop  has  taken  up 
successfully  the  making  of  bed-quilts. 

Home  Workers.  —  Schemes  of  assistance  to  home  workers  framed  under 
Regulations  made  by  the  Department  of  Health  have  been  adopted  by  one 
institution  and  all  the  voluntary  outdoor  societies  in  Scotland.  The  Regulations 
define  ^'home  workers"  as  ''adult  blind  persons  who,  for  sufficient  reasons,  are 
employed  elsewhere  than  in  a  workshop  in  occupations  usually  practised  in 
workshops,  but  are  attached  for  the  purposes  of  care,  assistance  and  supervision 
to  an  approved  agency".  The  scope  of  schemes  has  been  extended  to  cover  persons 
engaged  in  the  musical  profession,  e.g.,  organists,  music  teachers,  piano- tuners,  etc., 
and  tea  traders.  The  Regulations  require  that  every  scheme  shall  include 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment,  the  supply 
of  materials  to  the  workers,  the  supervision  of  and  assistance  in  the  making  of  the 
article,  and  the  marketing  of  the  finished  article,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  full 
particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  occupations  practised  and  details  of  the  method  to  be 
followed  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  including  details  as  to  the  prices  to  be  charged 
for  materials  supplied  to  the  home  workers,  and  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  finished 
articles  purchased  from  home  workers.  The  schemes  have  all  been  approved  by  the 
Department,  which  pay  the  grant  already  referred  to. 

In  the  case  of  music  teachers,  piano- tuners,  etc.,  the  assistance  given  may  take 
the  form  of  : 

1.  Obtaining  pupils  and  orders. 

2.  Aiding  in  the  supply  of  music. 

3.  Helping  in  the  organisation  of  concert  recitals,  etc. 

4.  Arranging  and  providing  for  short  refresher  courses. 

5.  Giving  or  securing  a  maintenance  grant  to  enable  the  workers  to  obtain 

a  local  connection. 

6.  Supplying  a  local  guide. 

In  the  case  of  tea  traders,  they  are  supplied  with  tea  at  cost  price  and  given 
assistance  in  obtaining  orders  and  in  keeping  their  accounts.  Goods  made  by  the 
home  workers  are  either  sold  locally  by  the  workers  or  are  taken  over  by  the 
voluntary  agency  which  disposes  of  them  :  (a)  hj  sales  of  work  ;  {b)  in  its  own  sale- 
rooms ;  (c)  by  industrial  exhibitions  ;  and  {d)  to  private  customers.  I^o  home  workers 
are  approved  by  the  Department  who  are  unable  to  earn  at  least  Ss.  per  week  in  the 
case  of  men  and  4§.  per  week  in  the  case  of  women  i.e.,  half  the  rates  fixed  for  the 
payment  of  full  Government  grant.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  ensure  that  schemes 
shall  not  degenerate  into  a  form  of  relief,  but  shall  be  definitely  restricted  to  the 
encouragement  of  real  industrial  effort.  Home-workers  schemes  are  still  in  their 
infancy  in  Scotland,  but  are  being  rapidly  developed.  At  June  1st,  1929,  there 
were  126  approved  home  workers  employed  under  the  schemes.  The  limitation  in  the 
number  of  workers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  practice  has  hitherto  existed  in  Scotland 
for  institutions  to  train  only  those  blind  persons  whom  they  could  employ  in  their 
workshops  and  consequently  there  are  few  institution-trained  workers  available  for 
inclusion  in  home-workers  schemes.  The  occupations  followed  by  the  home-workers 
are  :  basket-making  and  cane-work,  hand  and  machine  knitting,  music  teaching, 
organists,  piano-tuning,  rug-making  and  tea  trading. 
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Newingt07i  House,  —  This  institution  was  founded  in  19,15  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  Scottish  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in  the  war.  Upwards  of  110  ex-service 
men  have  been  trained  there  and,  until  recently,  the  men  after  training  returned  to 
their  homes  to  carry  on  their  occupations  under  the  supervision  of  an  after-care 
organisation.  In  1928,  however,  it  was  found  that,  while  a  large  proportion  were  in 
comfortable  circumstances  and  doing  well,  a  considerable  number  of  the  men, 
especially  those  located  in  the  large  towns,  were  finding  difficulty  in  obtaining 
work  and,  through  lack  of  occupation  and  loneliness,  were  becoming  disheartened 
and  depressed.  Accordingly,  as  the  work  of  training  was  now  nearing  completion, 
the  institution's  training  centre  in  Edinburgh  was  created  a  central  workshop  for 
the  Edinburgh  area,  and  a  similar  workshop  was  established  in  Glasgow.  There 
are  now  50  ex-servicemen  employed  in  these  workshops. 

The  three  forms  of  employment  dealt  with  above  cover  only  about  half  of  the 
employed  blind  persons.  A  few  of  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  professional 
occupations,  but  the  bulk  are  employed  on  unskilled  work  or  as  hawkers,  shopkeepers, 
etc.    In  many  cases  the  work  is  only  casual. 

Employment  of  blind  persons  alongside  normal  workers.  —  According  to  the 
Central  Eegister  of  the  Blind,  there  were  on  April  1st,  1928,  only  9  blind  persons 
(6  males  and  3  females)  employed  in  ordinary  factories.  The  occupations  followed 
were  :  cotton-winder,  card  repairer,  caramel  wrapper,  tassel-maker,  tobacco  worker, 
bolt  screwer,  bleachfield  worker  and  tweed-mill  worker.  One  woman  was  employed 
in  each  of  the  first  five  occupations,  one  male  in  each  of  the  next  two,  and  one  of 
each  sex  in  tweed-mills. 

There  are  also  some  messengers  and  some  labourers  in  factory  employment. 

A  few  piano-tuners  are  employed  by  ordinary  firms,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
blind  persons  in  this  occupation  are  included  in  the  schemes  of  assistance  to  home 
workers  already  referred  to. 

Only  two  of  the  9  masseurs  in  Scotland  hold  hospital  appointments.  The  other 
7  are  in  private  practice. 

A  considerable  number  of  women  are  engaged  in  domestic  service,  in  running 
boarding-houses,  etc. 

Eighteen  blind  men  are  returned  as  farmers  and  52  as  poultry  farmers.  The 
majority  of  the  farmers  were  in  this  occupation  prior  to  the  onset  of  blindness.  Most 
of  the  poultry  farmers  are  ex-service  men  who  received  their  training  in  Newington 
House,  Edinburgh,  or  St.  Dunstan's,  London,  and  continue  under  the  supervision 
of  these  organisations. 

Insurance.  —  The  disability  of  blindness  is  not  specially  dealt  with  under 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Acts,  but  employed  blind  persons  come  under  the 
scope  of  these  Acts  to  the  same  extent  as  seeing  workers  and  are  eligible  for  the  same 
benefits,  including  disablement  benefit.  One  of  the  underlying  conditions  of 
insurance  is  that  the  worker  is  under  a  contract  of  service.  As  a  general  rule,  blind 
workshop  employees  are  insurable,  but  most  home  workers  are  not.  Even  where 
there  may  be  a  contract  of  service,  blind  out-workers,  that  is  persons  to  whom  articles 
or  materials  are  given  out  by  an  agency  to  be  made  up,  cleaned,  altered,  finished, 
etc.,  for  the  purposes  of  the  business  of  the  agency,  are  not  insurable  unless  they  are 
wholly  or  mainly  dependent  upon  their  earnings,  including  any  augmentation 
allowance,  for  their  livelihood.  Blind  workers,  except  blind  out-workers,  are  included 

^    in  the  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance  on  the  same  terms  as  sighted  workers. 

m    In   the   case   of   out-workers,   no   contributions   are  payable.     In   all   other  cases, 

L 
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unemployment   insurance    contributions    are    due   if   I^ational   Health    Insurance 
contributions  are  payable. 

Compensation  for  accidents  is  dealt  with  in  Scotland  under  the  same  Acts  as  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Remuneration.  —  Blind  workshop  employees  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
paid  at  a  standard  weekly  rate  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  their  actual  earnings. 
The  rate  of  pay  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  funds  of  each  institution  and 
on  local  conditions.  It  varies  from  40s.  to  50s.  per  week  in  the  case  of  men  and  28s. 
to  38s.  per  week  in  the  case  of  women. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  accounts  of  institutions,  the  actual  earnings  of  the 
blind  workers  are  calculated  and  the  calculations  are  made  in  accordance  with  the 
trade  union  rates  where  these  exist,  and  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  current 
rates  for  the  work  done.  The  difference  between  the  actual  earnings  and  the  wages 
paid  is  regarded  as  augmentation  and  does  not  appear  in  the  trading  account  of  the 
institutions,  which  is  so  framed  as  to  show  the  commercial  profit  or  loss  of  the 
institutions  on  trading.  In  some  quarters,  payment  of  a  minimum  wage  is  not 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  argument  being  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  the  workers 
to  increase  their  output.  The  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  some  time  ago  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Health  an  alternative  scheme 
of  augmentation  varying  according  to  earnings,  but,  so  far,  no  further  action  has 
been  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  remuneration  of  home  workers  is  of  two  different  kinds  :  the  workers  may 
either  sell  the  articles  they  make  or  they  may  hand  over  the  goods  to  the  voluntary 
agency  for  disposal.  In  the  former  case,  they  pay  the  agency  the  cost  price  of  the 
material  used  ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  paid  at  the  trade  union  or  other  standard 
rates  for  the  work  done.  A  recent  analysis  of  the  earnings  of  the  67  home  workers  (46 
men  and  21  women)  employed  under  schemes  on  March  31st,  1928,  showed  that 
14  males  earned  on  the  average  over  40s.  a  week.  With  the  exception  of  one, 
these  were  all  engaged  as  organists,  musicians,  etc.  The  average  earnings  of 
16  home  workers  (15  men  and  1  woman)  was  between  20s.  and  40s.  per  week.  Of 
these,  13  were  in  the  musical  profession.  Of  the  17  remaining  men,  the  average 
in  the  case  of  10  was  in  excess  of  15s.  and  9  of  the  other  20  women  earned  over  Ss. 
per  week  on  the  average.  All  the  home  workers  receive  an  augmentation  from 
the  voluntary  agency  in  whose  scheme  they  are  included.  This  augmentation 
is  generally  on  the  sliding-scale  basis,  increasing  as  earnings  increase.  The  maximum 
amount  usually  paid  is  5s.  per  week,  but  in  the  case  of  one  agency  it  is  £20  per  annum. 
In  one  scheme,  a  flat  rate  of  7s.  per  week  is  paid. 

New  occupations  and  research.  —  l^o  organised  attempt  has  been  made  in 
Scotland  to  place  blind  persons  in  ordinary  industry.  Several  of  the  institutions  are 
continually  experimenting  with  a  view  to  finding  new  industries  for  their  workers, 
and  recent  examples  are  the  introduction  into  the  Edinburgh  Institution  of  the 
making  of  bed-quilts  and  the  opening  of  a  boot-repairing  department  in  the  Glasgow 
institution,  both  of  which  industries  are  proving  a  great  success. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

No  arrangements  have  yet  been  made  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  who 
are  scattered  over  an  immense  area,  nor  is  there  any  national  insurance  scheme 
in  force.     St.  Dunstan's  an  English  organisation,  looks  after  18  South  African 
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soldiers  blinded  in  the  war.  Committees  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  have  been 
working  for  some  years  in  Durban.  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  and  in  June  1928, 
a  I^ational  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  established,  the  object  of  which 
will  be  to  co-ordinate  all  effort  in  the  Union  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  This  National 
Council  proposes  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  financial  assistance,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  given.  Employment  for  the  blind  will  be  one  of  the  matters  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  National  Council. 

SWEDEN. 

Note.  —  In  addition  to  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  information  has  been 
obtained  from  '^  Social  Work  [and  Legislation  in  Sweden  ",  published  by  the 
Swedish  Government  in  1928. 

On  completion  of  their  training,  the  blind  are  provided  with  tools  and  a  small 
stock  of  materials  and  usually  return  home  to  practise  their  trade.  There  is  no 
maintenance  of  the  blind  from  public  funds,  and  philanthropic  societies  help  the  blind. 

In  the  larger  towns  there  are  workshops  for  the  blind,  but  most  are  employed 
in  their  own  homes.  None  are  employed  in  factories  for  the  sighted.  The  Crown 
Princess  Margaret's  Society  for  the  Employment  of  the  Blind  has  branches  in  all 
the  Swedish  provinces,  and  has  done  much  to  help  the  blind  to  become  self- 
supporting.  From  specially  established  depots  supported  by  the  State  the  blind 
are  able  to  obtain  their  materials  free  of  freight  charges.  Another  institution  with 
a  similar  aim  is  the  Blind  Workers'  Union.  The  Society  for  the  Blind  has  a 
Government  subvention  of  100^000  crowns  per  annum  and  maintains  two  workshops. 

Insurance.  —  (a)  Accident  insurance.  —  The  Law  of  1901  first  imposed  on 
employers  the  liability  to  pay  compensation  for  accident  practically  throughout 
industry,  except  agriculture,  handicrafts,  commerce  and  shipping.  Employers 
could  insure  with  private  companies  or  with  a  State  insurance  office  set  up  by  the 
Law  of  1901.  The  law  was  amended  in  1916  and  frequently  since  then.  If 
insurance  is  not  effected  with  a  private  insurance  company,  it  is  considered  to  be 
automatically  in  force  with  the  State  insurance  office.  The  compensation  includes 
medical  treatment  during  sickness  caused  by  accident  and,  after  the  illness  has 
ceased,  any  invalidity  remaining  is  compensated  for  by  an  annuity  which,  in  the 
case  of  total  loss  of  working  capacity,  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  injured 
worker's  annual  earnings  and,  in  the  case  of  a  reduction  of  working  capacity,  at  a 
lower  rate,  with  a  bonus  for  the  probable  annual  cost  of  renewing  an  artificial 
limb.  Compensation  is  granted  for  treatment  which  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  capacity  for  work.  No  annual  earnings  may  be  calculated  at  more  than  3,000 
kroner  or  less  than  450. 

(b)  SicTcness  insurance.  —  This  insurance  is  effected  with  voluntary  societies 
and  is  governed  by  the  Sickness  Benefit  Societies  Act  of  July  4th,  1910.  Every 
inhabitant  of  Sweden  is  entitled  to  become  a  member  of  one,  but  of  not  more 
than  one,  sickness  benefit  society  and  enjoy  its  aid,  but  State  subsidy  must  not  be 
calculated  in  relation  to  such  members  as  have  been  assured  of  cash  payment 
sickness  benefit  exceeding  8  kroner  per  day.  On  December  31st,  1926,  there  were 
1,263  societies,  with  932,928  members.  Of  these,  32,  with  100,211  members,  are 
continuation  societies,  which  give  additional  benefits  for  periods  during  which 
benefit  cannot  be  given  by  other  societies.  In  addition  to  treatment,  the  cash 
sickness  benefit  must  be  not  less  than  90  ore  per  day.     Owing  to  the  sparseness 
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of  the  popnlation  and  the  comparatively  slight  support  from  public  funds,  the 
societies  have  been  forced  to  concentrate  on  the  payment  of  cash  benefits.  There 
is  no  compulsory  sickness  insurance. 

(c)  Pensions  insurance.  —  The  scheme  is  a  compulsory  contributory  scheme 
under  the  Law  1913.  With  certain  exceptions,  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  66  is  liable  to  pay  a  certain  annual  contribution  varying 
according  to  income.  In  return,  he  or  she  receives  a  pension  on  attaining  67,  or 
earlier  in  the  event  of  invalidity,  which  varies  according  to  contributions  paid  on  a 
fixed  actuarial  scale,  e.g.,  a  contribution  of  10  kroner  carries  a  pension  of  7  kroner 
if  the  contribution  began  at  the  age  of  19  but  of  2  kroner  if  it  began  at  50. 

Remuneration.  —  Earnings  are  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  for  other 
workmen,  and  these  earnings  are  not  supplemented. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Note.  —  The  information  below  is  derived  from  a  memorandum  by  Margaret 
Schaffer,  of  Berne. 

There  are  nine  workshops  for  the  blind  in  Switzerland,  all  maintained  by 
private  societies.  Three  of  these  (Berne,  Fribourg  and  Lausanne)  are  connected 
with  institutions  providing  schools  for  the  blind  (see  Appendix  6,  page  163)  and 
the  pupils,  when  their  training  is  completed,  naturally  tend  to  pass  into  these 
workshops.  The  nine  workshops  employ  about  300  workers.  Five  of  them  are 
mixed,  two  are  for  men  only  and  two  for  women  only.  All  have  sighted  directors. 
At  Berne,  only  the  workshop  which  forms  a  co-operative  society  is  managed  by  a 
blind  man.  ISTearly  all  the  workshops  have  internal  workers,  who  earn  their  wages 
(mostly  at  piece  rates)  and  pay  their  board  and  lodging  at  welfare  prices.  All  the 
workshops  with  their  hostels  are  supported  by  philanthropic  societies. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  independent  blind  persons  who  earn  their  livelihood 
as  hawkers,  basket-makers,  machine  knitters  and  bootmakers.  Some  blind 
persons  lecture  at  colleges  and  universities,  and  some,  trained  at  the  Massage  School 
of  Zurich  University,  practise  as  masseurs. 

The  blind  of  Switzerland  formed  in  1911  the  Swiss  Federation  for  the  Blind, 
consisting  entirely  of  blind  members.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Zurich,  and  it  has 
branches  in  St.  Gall,  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  and  Spiez,  and  a  Swiss-French  section. 
Its  principal  aims  are  :  to  study  all  the  educational,  social  and  economic  questions 
dealing  with  the  blind  ;  to  promote  their  welfare  in  stimulating  the  State  and 
philanthropy  ;  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind ;  to  lend  money  for  training  and  for  starting  a  trade ;  and  to  provide 
work,  especially  in  industry.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Blindenbote,  published  in 
black  print  in  German,  and  Le  Messager  Suisse  des  Aveugles  in  French.  Every 
year  the  Federation  publishes  an  almanac,  '^  The  Friend  of  the  Blind  "  in  French 
and  German,  the  profits  of  which  go  to  the  expenses  of  its  insurance  scheme. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Note.  —  The  sources  used  in  this  section  are  Dr.  Best's  book,  "  The  Blind  ", 
published  in  1919  in  I^ew  York,  and  information  supplied  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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In  the  early  days,  it  was  hoped  that  the  schools  for  the  blind  would  enable 
the  pupils,  after  training,  to  earn  their  livelihood,  but  this  hope  proved  illusory  in 
a  number  of  cases.  As  early  as  1840,  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston  opened  an 
employment  department  for  former  pupils,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  The 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  institutions  also  opened  workshops,  but  subsequently 
discontinued  them.  Later,  workshops  were  initiated  either  as  private  undertakings 
(whether  State-aided-  or  not)  or  as  State  institutions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  50  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
derived  from  the  ^'  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  "  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  : 


State 

Place 

Year  of 
opening 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

1922 

California 

Oakland 

1885 

San  Francisco 

1902 

Colorado 

Denver 

1907 

Connecticut 

Wethersfield 

1898 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

1920 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington 

1900 

Illinois 

Chicago  (Industrial  Home) 

1894 

Chicago  (Jewish) 

Chicago  (weaving) 

1928 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

1915 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

1913 

Maine 

Portland 

1909 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

1908 

Massachusetts 

Boston  (Perkins 

Institution) 

1850 

Cambridge  (men) 

1904 

Cambridge  (women) 

1904 

Fall  Eiver 

1909 

Lowell 

1908 

Pittsfield 

1905 

Worcester 

1908 

Michigan 

Saginaw 

1904 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

1914 

St.  Paul 

1918 

Duluth 

1919 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 

1918 

Jefferson  City 

1920 

St.  Joseph 

1923 

New  Hampshire 

Manchester 

1913 

New  Jersey 

Newark 

1909 

Jersey  City 

1890 

New  York 

Albany 

Brooklyn    (401    State 

1913 

Street) 

1913 

Capacity 
140 
60 

100 
20 

75 
60 


Average 

number    of 

workers 

15 


150 
26 
39 


18 

91 
11 


30 

41 

114 

20 
46 

8 
10 
10 

8 

130 

20 
30 

18 
40 


69 
30 
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state 

Place 

Year  of 
opening 

New  York 

Brooklyn  (306 

Livingstone  Street) 

1914 

Brooklyn   (512    Gates 

Avenue) 

1893 

Buffalo 

1907 

I^ew   York      (Bourne 

Workshop) 

1906 

Rochester 

1914 

Syracuse 

1915 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

1910 

Cleveland 

1906 

Columbus 

1912 

Oregon 

Portland 

1913 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

1874 

Pittsburg 

1910 

South  Carolina 

Columbia 

1920 

Tennessee 

Nashville 

1917 

Texas 

Houston 

1927 

Washington 

Seattle       (Lighthouse 

Broom  Company) 

1918 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

1903 

Capacity 


100 


75 


Average 

number    of 

workers 

55 

60 
39 


46 
30 

50 
41 

53 
250 


80 
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There  are  four  forms  of  industrial  establishments  :  (1)  the  industrial  school, 
with  some  provision  for  employment  after  training  ;  (2)  the  workshop,  as  such, 
with  workers  living  at  home  ;  (3)  the  industrial  home  ;  and  (4)  the  combination 
institution  with  workers  living  partly  in  and  partly  out.  Examples  of  (1)  are  in 
Connecticut  and  Maine,  of  (3)  in  California  (Oakland),  Colorado  and  Michigan, 
of  (4)  in  Brooklyn  (Industrial  Home),  Chicago  (Industrial  Home)  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington.     Most  of  the  others  fall  under  (2). 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1918  the  cost  of  running  the  38  workshops  described 
in  Dr.  Best's  book  amounted  to  $1,100,000,  of  which  $800,000  was  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  sales.  The  remaining  $300,000  was  met  by  public  grants  or  private 
subscription,  or  both.  In  some  cases  taxation  is  remitted  or  rent,  light,  heat,  etc., 
given  free.  In  all,  there  were  1,386  employees  in  1919,  of  whom  270  were 
apprentices.  The  chief  occupations  were  the  making  of  brooms,  mattresses, 
baskets,  hammocks  and  rugs  and  chair-caning.  In  shops  in  which  women  work, 
weaving,  knitting  and  machine  sewing  were  the  chief  occupations. 

Insurance.  . —  There  is  no  Federal  or  State  scheme  of  sickness  or  disability 
insurance,  whether  for  the  blind  or  sighted. 

Remuneration.  —  In  most  cases,  pay  is  for  piece-work.  For  men,  in  1919, 
the  wages  ranged  from  $1  to  $2  a  week  to  $12  and  $15  exceptionally  in  some  cases, 
and,  more  recently,  the  piece-work  rates  have  been  raised  and  earnings  have 
increased.  Ordinary  weekly  wages  seldom  exceeded  on  the  average  $6  or  $7,  and 
usually  did  not  average  more  than  $4  or  $5,  but  here  again  recent  figures  are 
higher.  The  women  averaged  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  these  figures.  An 
augmentation  system  is  in  force  in  some  shops  for  those  receiving  very  low  wages. 
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This  varies  in  different  places.  The  State  Commission  in  Massachusetts  worked 
out  a  system  under  which  a  man  earning  less  than  $2  a  week  is  considered 
incapable  of  remunerative  employment,  and  at  the  other  extreme  a  wage  of  S6  a 
week  is  regarded  as  sufficiently  large  to  make  other  assistance  unnecessary. 
Between  these  limits,  augmentation  is  given  on  the  basis  of  half  a  cent  for  every 
cent  earned  over  $2,  e.g.,  a  man  earning  $4  would  receive  $1  augmentation.  This 
method  gives  an  incentive  to  the  workers  to  maintain  output. 

New  occupations  and  research.  —  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  now  (1928)  a  Bureau  of  Research  and  Education^  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin.  It  works  under  three  main  headings  :  (1)  Mechanical  Research; 
(2)  Educational  Research ;  and  (3)  Vocational  Research.  This  last  research  involves 
a  survey  of  positions  which  are  being  successfully  held  by  blind  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Taking  this  survey  as  its  starting-point,  the  Foundation 
plans  to  make  intensive  studies  of  particular  occupations  and  professions  which 
give  promise  of  openings  to  blind  people.  The  first  of  these  was  an  interesting 
report  on  insurance  underwriting  by  Lela  T.  Brown,  published  in  1928.  The 
possibilities  of  employment  for  the  blind  as  dictaphone  operators  and  typists  was 
dealt  with  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1924.  The  Foundation  has  in  preparation 
studies  on  *'  Osteopathy  :  Opportunities  in  Training  and  Practicp  ",  and  on 
*'  Stand-keeping  ",  i.e.,  the  possibility  of  blind  persons  running  ''  stands  "  in 
factories  or  hospitals  for  the  sale  of  goods  like  cigarettes  and  sweets.  The 
Foundation  also  circulates  among  placement  agents  information  as  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  occupations  in  the  sighted  world,  and  gives 
publicity  to  it  in  its  quarterly  magazine  The  OutlooJc  for  the  Blind.  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  published  in  1924  the  results  of  a  research  by  Ruth  F.  Sargent  into  the 
after-careers  of  500  former  pupils,  which  showed  that  181,  or  53.7  per  cent,  were  •'  self- 
supporting  or  better  "  and  that  61,  or  18  per  cent,  were  wholly  dependent.  Of  the  337 
out  of  the  500  who  were  classified  according  to  vision,  190,  or  56  per  cent,  were  totally 
blind,  60  more,  or  18  per  cent,  had  less  than  2/60  normal  vision  ;  and  only  81,  or 
24  per  cent,  had  vision  ranging  from  2/60  to  6/60  normal.  The  report  classifies 
the  boys  into  40  and  the  girls  into  22  occupations. 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  carries  on  a  training  school  for  blind  workers,  with  a 
view  to  giving  them  the  manual  dexterity  which  will  fit  them  to  take  their  place 
in  ordinary  industry.  The  Lighthouse  does  not  make  goods  for  sale  but  offers 
manufacturers  labour,  loft  space,  and  supervision,  and  the  manufacturers  supply 
the  raw  materials,  cartage,  the  use  of  all  tools  and  their  repair  during  the  contract. 
The  Lighthouse  has  a  Placement  Department,  which  has  succeeded  in  placing  a 
mimber  of  trained  blind  workers  in  remunerative  employment  in  the  sighted  world. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford,  in  ''  My  Life  and  Work  ",  describes  how  he  had  all  the 
different  jobs  in  his  factory  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  machine  and 
the  work.  Eight  thousand  jobs  were  classified  and,  of  these,  950  were  classified 
as  heavy,  requiring  able-bodied  men  ;  3,000  to  4,000  required  ordinary  strength  : 
3,000  to  4,000  required  no  physical  exertion  and  could  be  performed  by  the  weakest 
sort  of  men  or  by  women  or  older  children.  He  found  that  670  jobs  could  be  done 
by  legless  men  ;  2,637  by  one-legged  men  ;  2  by  armless  men  ;  715  by  one-armed 
men  and  10  by  the  blind.  A  blind  man  was  assigned  to  the  Stock  Department  to 
count  nuts  and  bolts  and  did  work  formerly  done  by  two  sound  men.  No  one 
applying  for  work  is  refused  on  account  of  his  physical  condition. 
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Appendix  8. 

OCCUPATIONS  PRACTISED  BY  THE  BLIND 
IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


I. 

The  following  table  has  been  drawn  up  of  the  main  occupations  practised  by 
the  blind  in  various  countries  and  shows  in  graphic  form  their  distribution.  The 
entry  of  any  particular  country  means  that  definite  information  has  been  received 
with  regard  to  that  occupation  in  that  country.  The  absence  of  an  entry  must 
not,  however^  be  taken  as  showing  that  the  occupation  is  not  practised  in  that 
country,  but  only  that  no  information  has  been  received  on  the  subject. 
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2.  Bedding,mattress-making 

3.  Book  printing  <S;  binding 

4.  Boot     and     shoe     repair 

5.  Brooni-making 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

6      Brush-making 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

7.     Cane  work 

8.     Carpet  weaving 

9.     Chair  seating    

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
0 

• 

• 

• 
• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

10.     Firewood-making 

11.     Machine  knitting 

• 
• 
• 

• 

• 
• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

12.     Mat-making 

• 

13.  Rope,  twinecS:  net-making 

14.  Upholstery    

15.     Weaving    

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

16.     Wood  work 

• 

• 

• 

Occupations  mainly  practised 
by  home  workers  : 

17.     Artificial  flowers 

• 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

18.     Bead  work    

• 

• 
• 

19.     Braille  copying 

• 

• 

• 
• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

20.     Crochet  work 

• 
• 

• 
• 

21.     Hand  knitting 

• 

^ 

• 

22.     Leathercrait 

23.     Needlework 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

• 

24.     Piano-tuning 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

25.     Poultry  farming 

26.     Raffia  work 

• 

• 

Professional  occupations  : 

27.     Ministers    of    religion.  .  . 

• 
• 
• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

28.     Law    

29      Musicians 

• 

• 
• 
• 

• 

• 
• 
• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 
9 

• 

• 

30.     Organists 

.31        IVTussif.   tpapViprc:    

32.  Musicians  in  cafes,  etc... 

33.  Teaching    

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

34      Lecturing 

35.     Journalists 

1     o  o 

36.     Executive  positions  .... 

• 
• 
• 

• 
• 

37.     Commercial  travellers  and 
salesmen    

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

38.     Shorthand-typists       and 
dictaphonists 

• 
• 

• 
• 

39.     Telephone  operators.... 

• 

• 
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II. 


A  number  of  occupations  have  been  returned  only  for  one  or  two  countries, 
as  follows  : 

Austria.  —  Wire  work,  slipper-making,  toy-making,  paper-bag  making, 
librarians,  agricultural  labourers. 

Belgium.  —  Straw-bag  making. 

Canada.  —  Eags  or  jute  rags,  mops,  white  wear  ;  osteopathy  ;  chiropractic  ; 
insurance  selling. 

Czechoslovakia.  —  Breeding  fur-bearing  animals  ;  sale  of  State  monopolies. 

England  and  Wales.  —  Making  of  erinoid  and  sicaloid  knitting-needles  ; 
bicycle  repairer.  .  ' 

France.  —  Picture-frame  making,  cooperage. 

India.  —  Tailoring,  making  of  ^^ biddies"  (for  smoking). 

Irish  Free  State.  —  Eug-making. 

Italy.  —  Hosiery,  cotton  dyeing. 

Japan.  —  Acupuncture,  moxa-cauterisation,  shampooing,  straw  work, 
bamboo  work,  straw  braid,  umbrellas. 

Netherlands.  —  Bicycle  repairing,  slipper-making. 

New  Zealand.  —  Making  of  halters,  seagrass  furniture  and  fruit  containers  ; 
dairy,  bee  and  sheep  farming. 

Norway.  —  Agricultural  labourers. 

Poland.  —  Paper-bag  making,  wool  work. 

Scotland.  —  Taxidermy. 

Switzerland.  —  Straw  mats. 

United  States  of  America.  —  Agriculture,  insurance  agents,  dentists,  osteopaths 
and  many  other  occupations  set  out  in  Table  33  of  '*The  Blind  in  the  United  States, 
1920." 

III. 

In  all  countries,  there  are  a  number  of  blind  shopkeepers  and  also  casual  and 
unskilled  occupations  practised  by  the  blind,  e.g.,  hawkers,  pedlars,  street 
musicians. 

IV. 

In  a  number  of  countries,  the  blind  work  alongside  the  sighted  in  ordinary 
factories.     The  available  information  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

Austria.  —  A  few  blind  persons  have  been  employed  in  ordinary  factories  for 
light  mechanical  work,  e.g.,  manufacture  of  parts  of  incandescent  lamps,  for  feeding 
machines,  or  as  office  attendants. 
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Belgium.  —  Experiments  are  beginning  in  Belgium,  but  the  first  one  was 
disappointing.  The  Commission  on  Abnormal  Infancy  came  to  an  agreement 
with  a  big  chocolate-manufacturing  firm  and  gave  to  several  blind  girls  a  course 
of  training  in  the  packing  of  different  kinds  of  sweets.  All  the  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  a  dozen  young  girls  to  be  employed  at  this  work  under  the  direction 
of  a  seeing  woman,  but  not  a  single  girl  presented  herself  for  employment. 

Canada.  —  The  placement  of  blind  workers  with  sighted  firms  is  organised 
through  placement  officers,  and  a  number  of  blind  persons  are  employed  in  this 
way  on  assembly  work,  wrapping  and  packing,  and  machine  operations  like  drilling, 
tapping  and  milling. 

Czechoslovakia.  —  Before  the  war,  much  effort  was  spent  in  trying  to  find 
new  occupations  for  the  blind,  and  experiments  were  made  to  start  them  in 
carpentry,  farming  and  rope-making  and  the  production  of  various  articles  from 
straw,  but  without  satisfactory  practical  results.  With  the  rapid  expansion  of 
industrial  manufacture  in  the  post-war  years  and  the  difficulty  found  in  competing 
with  their  old  industries,  it  seems  that  the  most  suitable  work  for  the  blind  will 
be  in  the  future,  apart  from  music,  work  in  industrial  factories.  The  occupations 
practised  in  factories  are  :  putting  together  various  parts  of  electric-lighting  and 
telephone  systems,  box-making,  lacing  and  buttoning  of  footwear,  removing  heels 
from  footwear,  other  processes  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  footwear,  pasting 
labels  on  bottles  of  shoe  polish,  employment  in  tobacco  factories  (putting  stalks 
into  Virginia  cigars,  counting,  arranging,  unloading  and  packing  the  products, 
nailing  the  boxes  in  the  storehouse,  etc.). 

England  and  Wales.  —  While  a  good  deal  of  research  into  the  possibilities 
of  employing  the  blind  in  sighted  factories  has  been  carried  out  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  the  number  of  blind  persons  actually  at  work  there  has  hitherto  been 
small.  Four  or  five  girls  work  as  a  team  at  Messrs.  Cadbury's  works  at  Bournville, 
packing  chocolates.  Four  or  five  girls  are  working  on  stamping  machines  for 
parts  of  tin  toys  at  Messrs.  Wells  at  Walthamstow,  and  there  are  a  few  blind 
girls  engaged  on  packing  elsewhere. 

Germany.  —  For  the  reasons  given  in  the  report  and  Appendix  7,  the 
employment  of  blind  workers  in  sighted  factories  is  probably  more  highly  developed 
in  Germany  than  anywhere  else.  In  the  reply  to  the  questionnaire,  the  following 
list  of  industries  which  are  considered  suitable  for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
was  given  :  Stone-cutting,  china  manufacture,  steel-pen  and  metal-button 
manufacture,  incandescent-lamp  manufacture,  watchmaking,  instrument-making, 
manufacture  of  optical  instruments,  glass  works,  workshops  for  mass 
manufacture,  etc.,  soap-making,  textile  industry,  mattress-making,  paper-factories, 
cardboard  factories,  sweets,  biscuit  and  chocolate  factories,  tobacco  industry, 
bootmaking,  felt  and  straw  hat  making.  A  more  detailed  list  of  these  occupations 
is  given  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix. 

Latvia.  —  It  is  stated  in  the  reply  that  in  ordinary  factories  the  blind  work 
for  the  most  part  at  basketry  and  brush-making. 

Russia  (U.S.S.R.).  —  The  experiment  of  employing  the  blind  in  ordinary 
factories  has  been  made  at  Kharkoff  in  twenty  cases.  Seven  are  working  in  an 
electric  factory  as  turners  and  the  lathes  are  specially  fitted  with  devices  to  prevent. 
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accidents.  It  is  stated  that  these  turners  work  very  well  and  earn  more  than 
normal  workers  do.  Others  work  in  tobacco-factories  packing  cigarettes,  in  sweet- 
factories  packing,  and  on  the  manufacture  of  typewriters  in  making  parts. 

United  States  of  America.  —  The  placement  of  blind  workers  in  sighted  factories 
has  probably  been  more  highly  developed  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  country 
except  Germany.  Many  of  the  State  Commissions  and  voluntary  societies  have 
placement  agents  and  the  experience  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  will  show  the  kind 
of  work  which  is  being  done.  About  100  blind  persons  have  been  successfully 
placed  in  Chicago  factories  by  this  institution  between  January  1920  and  January 
1927  in  the  following  occupations,  other  than  those  set  out  in  the  table  above  : 

Assembling.  —  Electric  sockets,  electric  switches,  headlight  deflectors, 
clamps  on  motors,  ball  bearings  in  rollers,  hand  riveting  presses,  ceiling  caps, 
gasoline  lamp  parts,  electric  iron  parts,  telephone  parts,  electric  toasters, 
roller  skates,  Taggor  boats. 

Folding.  —  Cartons,  towels. 

Machine  operating  (hand).  —  Stamping  machine,  numbering  novelties, 
punch  presses,  stripping  insulation  from  wire. 

Machine  operating  (power).  —  Multiple  tapping  machine,  drill  press, 
tapping  machine,  nutting  bolts,  turret  lathe,  auto  screw-driver,  pinning 
machine,  milling  machine,  sewing  machine,  bolt -threading  machine,  riveting 
machine. 

PacMng.  —  l!»5"ovelties,  butter,  nuts  with  graphite,  candy,  gas  mantles, 
auto  lamps,  rolling  catalogues,  stacking  laminations,  mica. 

Sorting.  —  Trimming  for  gaskets,  needles,  rubber  scraps,  mason  jar  caps. 

Btoct-room  worlc. 

Stringing  in  plating-room. 

Wrapping.  —  Electric  irons. 


POSSIBILITIES    OF    EMPLOYMENT    OF    THE   BLIND    IN   INDUSTEY 

IN  GEEMANY. 

Note.  — •  The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  Appendix  to  a  report,  of  August  1928,  by 
Dr.  Niepel,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Municipal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Berlin,  which  is  based 
upon  reports  to  the  Reich  Ministry  of  Labour  by  the  Central  Welfare  Offices. 


I.      Stonework. 


1 .  Polishing  marble  and  serpentine  stone. 

2.  Preparation  of  sawdust  models. 
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II.      Manufacture   of    China   and   Porcelain. 

3.  Modelling  from  mass  porcelain. 

4 .  Counting,  wrapping  and  packing  all  kinds  of  articles. 

5.  Polishing  electric  switchboard  buttons  and  other  manufactured  articles. 

6.  Moulding. 

7.  Sorting  and  measuring  insulating  material. 

8.  Making  cores. 

III.      Steel-pen   Industry. 

9.  Boring  pen-holders  by  machinery. 

10.  Bending  pens  in  the  bending-press. 

11.  Polishing  pens. 

12.  Packing  pens. 

IV.     Manufacture  of  Metal  Knobs. 

13.  Shaping  metal  plates. 

14.  Shaping  the  upper  parts. 

15.  Pressing  parts  together. 

16.  Kiveting  knobs. 

17.  Eounding  off  the  edges  of  knobs. 

18.  Punching  and  counting. 

V.      Manufacture  of  Light  Bulbs. 

19.  Perforation  of  holes  in  mica  sheets  (by  machinery). 

20.  Polishing  glass  bulbs. 

21 .  Glass -cutting. 

VI.      Clock    and    Watch    Industry. 

iy     22 .     Gong  tuning. 

23 .  Testing  and  winding  clocks  ;  screwing  bells  on  to  their  stands. 

24.  Testing  the  clearness  of  electric  pocket  lamps  and  luminous  watches.     (For  those  with  a  residue 

of  sight.) 

25.  Testing  clocks.  , 

VII.     Musical-Instrument   Making. 

26.  Fitting  wooden  pegs  into  wire  sockets. 

27.  Tuning  mouth-organs. 

28.  Tuning. 

29.  Assembling  instruments  and  gramophone  diaphragms. 

VIII.     Manufacture  of  Optical  Instruments  ;  Glass  Work. 

30.  Testing  unworked  glass. 

31.  Cutting  stoppers  for  medicine  bottles. 

32.  Preparation  of  i)olished  woods.  - 

33.  Cork  boring  and  fitting  stops. 

34.  Cleaning  and  fitting  lenses. 
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IX.     Factories   for   Mass  Production  of  Apparatus,    Tools,   Machinery  Parts. 

35.  Cutting  up  wire  with  tlie  foot-lever  press. 

36.  Cutting  metal  stay  bones  (corset-making). 

37 .  Polishing  corset  bones. 

38.  Adjustment  of  individual  parts. 

39.  Cutting  strips  of  steel  into  small  pieces  for  the  manufacture  of  shot. 

40.  Sorting  cartridge  cases  and  tubes. 

41.  Cutting  off  small  wire  with  a  special  machine. 

42.  Fixing  wire  for  nickeling. 

43.  Shaping  anchors. 

44.  Washing  parts  prior  to  nickeling. 

45.  Fixing  screws  into  pierced  plates  for  lacquering. 

46.  Acoustic  tests  of  enamel  plugs  to  ascertain  correct  dimensions  and  passage  of  current. 

47 .  Widening  small  sockets. 

48.  Work  on  the  horizontal  and  vertical  thread -cutting  machine. 

49.  Work  on  the  cutting  machine  and  on  the  bow-saw. 

50.  Work  on  the  lathe. 

51.  Work  on  the  drilling  machine  with  one  or  more  spools. 

52.  Stamping  cog-wheels  (manufacture  of  lamps). 

53.  Bending  and  stamping  with  the  friction  and  eccentric  press. 

54.  Fixing  knife  handles. 

55.  Simultaneous  use  of  a  semi-automatic  lathe  and  a  hand-lever  press. 

56.  Use  of  double  semi-automatic  boring  machine. 

57 .  Use  of  double  semi-automatic  cutting  machine. 

58.  Pressing  with  the  screw  press. 

59.  Levelling  the  spring  plate  of  the  self-loading  pistol. 

60.  Attending  to  a  machine  for  the  removal  of  oil. 

61.  Attending  to  automatic  grinding  machines  for  rivets  and  bolts. 

62.  Cutting  rods  by  machine. 

63.  Cutting  zinc  for  table  forks. 

64.  Fitting  tubes  in  chests  (manufacture  of  refrigerators). 

65.  Fixing  handles  on  test-tubes. 

66.  Screwing  bolts  into  breech-heads. 

67.  Fitting  nuts  on  screws. 

68.  Fitting  sliding  shutters  to  metal  strong-boxes. 

69.  Counting  uniform  parts. 

70.  Cutting  letters  for  typewriters. 

71.  Fixing  screws  into  breech-heads  (by  machinery). 

72.  Fixing  metal  parts  into  chandelier  adjusting  apparatus  and  the  subsequent  fixing  of  two 

screws  at  a  time. 

73.  Fixing  three  screws  at  a  time  in  handle  casings. 

74.  Lubrication  of  the  inner  parts  of  tubes  by  means  of  rotating  brushes. 

75.  Fixing  and  removal  of  rings  on  window  curtains  (railway  workshops). 

76.  Scraping  work  with  filing,  boring  and  fraising  machines. 

77.  Lubrication  of  goods  by  means  of  the  electrolytic  bath. 

78.  Mounting  fountain-pens. 

79.  Testing  hinges. 

80.  Cutting  hinges. 

81.  Preparation,  assembling  and  testing  lead  and  wood  toys. 


__.  J 
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82.  Insulation  of  anchor  frames  and  anchor  stands. 

83.  Fastening  strips  of  asbestos  and  rolling  them  into  rolls. 

84.  Mounting  press  blocks. 

85.  Control  work  :  control  of  sewing-machines. 

86.  Sorting  balls. 

87 .  Listening  to  balls. 

88.  Inserting  balls. 

89.  Measuring  and  cutting  up  refrigeration  pipes. 

90.  Perforation  and  stamping  with  the  revolving  press. 

91.  Mounting  parts  of  telephone  apparatus. 

92.  Mounting  railway  rails  (metal  toy  goods). 

93.  Fastening  metal  parts  to  ground  sheets. 

94.  Fixing  nuts  in  accordance  with  definite  instructions. 

95.  Stamping  nails. 

96.  Riveting  work  on  the  hand-lever  press. 

97 .  Riveting  work  on  the  treadle  press. 

98.  Riveting  the  joints  of  the  type  levers  on  typewriters. 

99.  Drawing  off  bar  material. 

100.  Fixing  eyelets  by  means  of  stamping. 

101.  Packing  stoppers  in  cardboard  boxes  which  have  previously  been  assembled. 

102.  Polishing  metal  parts  with  the  circular  band. 

103.  Lacquering  and  polishing  frames. 

104.  Testing  work  with  the  gauge. 

105.  Rounding  off  zinc  sheets  in  the  manufacture  of  batteries  and  cells. 

106.  Making  sliding  levers  (manufacture  of  typewriters). 

107.  Testing  sound  boxes  for  gramophones. 

108.  Polishing  untreated  and  stained  furniture. 

109.  Sharpening  knives  and  scissors.  - 

110.  Sharpening  on  the  grinding  wheel. 

111.  Boring  sockets  (boring  machine). 

112.  Stamping  with  the  eccentric  press. 

113.  Sorting  different  parts. 

114.  Mounting  switches. 

115.  Joining  metal  parts  with  the  lathe. 

116.  Packing  work  of  all  kinds. 

117.  Fitting  together  socket  joints  formed  of  four  iron  parts,  for  metal  pipes. 

118.  Fitting  together  and  riveting  lead  sheets. 

119.  Fitting  lenses  into  holders. 

X.     Manufacture    of   Soap. 

120.  Shaping  tubes. 

121.  Packing  soap  and  washing  powders. 

122.  Use  of  the  soap  presses  and  stamping  machines. 

123.  Bottle-washing. 

124.  Wrapping  and  packing  tablets,  pills,  cosmetics  and  other  mass-production  articles. 

125.  Filling  bottles  and  boxes  (cleansing  materials). 

XI.      Textile  Industry    (including  Laundry   Worlc  and  the   Manufacture  of  Paper). 

126.  Use  of  the  clothes-drying  machine. 

127.  Hand  washing. 
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128.  Work  in  connection  with  the  mixing  and  packing  of  spinning  material. 

129.  Packing  and  counting  spools. 

130.  Net-making. 

131.  Fixing  pen  bands. 

132.  Unpacking  raw  materials  and  reversing  the  sacks. 

133.  Using  the  yarn  cutter. 

134.  Preparation  of  paste  spools. 

135.  Sack  sewing. 

136.  Filling  and  tying  up  sacks. 

137.  Needle  setting. 

138.  Pasting  cylinders. 

139.  Packing  laundry  work;  hanging  out  washing. 

140.  Threading  elastic  bands  to  drawers. 

141.  -Mixing  cellulose  paste  in  an  artificial  silk  factory. 

142.  Polishing  and  fixing  together  cases  in  the  process  of  finishing  smokers'  wares. 

XII.      Mattress- Making. 

143.  Stuffing. 

144.  Padding. 

145.  Construction  of  wire  under-mattresses. 

XIII,     Paper-MaJcing. 

146.  Sorting  envelopes  into  piles  each  containing  a  certain  numoer. 

147.  Perforation  of  envelopes. 

148.  Punching  holes. 

149.  Folding  and  sticking  collapsible  boxes. 

150.  Binding  and  stitching  books. 

XIV.      Manufacture  of  Cardboard. 

151.  Folding  cardboard  boxes  (handwork). 

152.  Work  on  the  punching  machine  (corner-rounding  and  edge-cutting  machine). 

153.  Making  use  of  the  roll  cutter. 

154.  Tying  on  the  lids  with  cords. 

155.  Covering  and  closing  cases. 

156.  Folding  cardboard  boxes. 

157.  Punching  holes. 

158.  Clamping. 

159.  Closing  by  machinery. 

160.  Working  the  cornering  and  rounding  machine. 

161.  Finishing  off  the  edges  of  boxes. 

162.  Folding  and  counting  in  the  making  of  cardboard. 

163.  Folding  and  spreading  out  cardboard. 

XV.     Sweet,  Biscuit  and  Chocolate  Making. 

164.  Shaping  sweets.  i 

165.  Shaping  chocolate. 

166.  Shaping  marzipan.     (For  the  semi-blind.) 

167.  Group  work  on  packing  various  articles,  especially  slabs  of  chocolate. 

168.  Wrapping  chocolate  and  packing  it  into  cartons. 
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XVI.     Tobacco  Industry. 

169.  Breaking  up  tobacco  balls. 

170.  Folding  and  shaping  advertisement  labels  (manufacture  of  tobacco  for  chewing). 

171.  Preparation  of  cigars  with  the  cigar  machine. 

172.  Sorting  tobacco  leaves., 

173.  Eolling  cigarettes  (hand  work). 

XVII^    Brewery    Trade. 

174.  Cutting  and  sorting  corks. 

175.  Emptying  cases  of  bottles  in  the  bottle -filling  room  and  placing  them  on  the  circulating 

tape  for  further  transport. 

176.  Eemoving  damaged  labels  from  bottle -stoppers. 

177.  Cleaning  and  greasing  screw-bungs. 

XVIII.     Shoemahing. 

178.  Punching  eyelets. 

179.  Knotting  threads  on  boots. 

180.  Fixing  together  parts  of  heels. 

181.  Shaping  uppers. 

182.  Preparation  of  straps. 

183.  Making  eyelets  with  hand  apparatus. 

184.  Testing  laces  as  regards  length  and  finish. 

185.  Fixing  straps  on  top-boots  ;  fixing  fronts  on  top-boots. 

186.  Pressing  heels  with  the  hand  press. 

187.  Threading  laces. 

188.  Making  straps  for  shoes  from  waste  leather. 

XIX.     Manufacture  of  Felt  and  Straw  Hats. 

189.  Assisting  in  finishing  work. 

190.  Shaping  with  the  hydraulic  press. 

191.  Stretching  felt  hats.     (With  persons  with  sight.) 

XX.      General    Work. 

192.  Filing  documents. 

193.  Counting  articles  of  clothing. 

194.  Wrapping  and  packing  work. 

195.  Fixing  hooks. 

196.  Folding  and  packing  printed  matter,  etc. 

197.  Filling  and  cleaning  lamps  ;  fixing  lighting  strips  in  the  lighting  mechanism  of  benzine  lamps. 

198.  Removing  and  piling  wood. 

199.  Sawing  wood. 

200.  Shovelling  coal. 

201.  Stitching  and  repairing  driving  reins;  leather  clothing;  sewing  lubricating  pads. 

202 .  Typewriting. 

203.  Opening  and  closing  mining  lamps  with  the  electromagnet  and  benzine  lamps  with  the 

horseshoe  magnet. 

204.  Polishing  metal. 

205.  Picking  to  pieces  woollen  refuse  and  rags. 

206 .  Cleaning  metal  by  hand  and  machine. 
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207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 

211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 


Closing:  boxes  and  bottles. 


Transport  work 
Telephoning. 
Nailing  cases. 


helping  to  push  or  pass  on  trucks. 


Counting  nails. 

Boxing  and  stamping  needles 
Trimming  pieces  of  metal. 
Finishing  circular  brushes. 
Finishing -off  tuning  bellows. 
Cutting  tuning  pipes. 
Bending  component  parts. 
Weighing  ingredients. 


XXI.     Domiciliary  work. 
(compass,  etc.). 
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Appendix  9. 

THE  UNEMPLOYABLE  AND  NECESSITOUS  BLIND. 


General  Note.  —  In  most  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  reference  is  made 
to  the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  which  is  available  for  the  blind  as  for  the  sighted. 
Certain  countries  give  special  assistance  to  the  blind  as  such,  whether  by  pensions 
or  other  grants.  Institutional  treatment  is  given  in  homes  and  hostels.  Finally, 
in  some  countries,  an  organised  system  of  visiting  and  teaching  the  blind  in  their 
own  homes  is  in  operation. 

The  source  of  the  information  is  in  every  case  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
unless  another  source  is  indicated. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Federal  Government  provides  invalid  pensions  of  £1  per  week  to  all  persons 
over  16  years  of  age  who  are  totally  incapacitated  from  earning  their  own  living  if 
they  are  in  indigent  circumstances.  Voluntary  agencies,  which  are  the  chief 
organisations  for  the  blind  and  some  of  which  receive  State  and  municipal  subsidies, 
supplement  this  pension. 

Hostels  and  homes  are  provided  by  voluntary  agencies. 

Teachers  and  visitors  are  sent  out  to  teach  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

AUSTRIA. 

Financial  assistance.  —  The  welfare  of  the  blind,  other  than  those  blinded 
in  the  war  has  not  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  statutory  regulation.  The  blind 
are  dealt  with  partly  by  individual  public  bodies  (under  the  general  welfare  scheme) 
and  partly  by  private  charitable  institutions,  especially  by  the  Associations  for  the 
Care  of  the  Blind  and  Associations  of  the  Blind.  Practical  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  is  officially  undertaken  in  every  province  of  the  Federation  by  the  welfare 
departments  of  the  individual  provincial  administrations.  Since  1927.  the 
province  of  Vienna  has  had  its  own  Advisory  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  Kesponsibility 
for  their  welfare  partly  devolves  upon  the  district  welfare  authorities  and  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  in  the  communes,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise,  register,  relieve 
and  assist  the  poor.  The  boards  of  guardians  are  the  executive  organs  for 
destitute  persons,  including  the  destitute  blind.  The  Federation,  under  the 
general  War  Pensions  Scheme,  provides  public  funds  for  the  care  of  persons  blinded 
in  the  war.  According  to  the  law,  public  funds  are  only  available  for  such  other 
blind  persons  as  require  poor  relief  which  is  a  charge  on  the  commune  in  which  such 
persons  have  their  domicile.  ^Nevertheless,  the  provinces,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  district  welfare  authorities,  also  assist  in  social  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind, 
both  directly  by  means  of  the  so-called  Fund  for  the  Blind  administered  by  them, 
which  is  constituted  and  maintained  out  of  public  revenue  and  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  indirectly  by  the  maintenance  of  their  own  institutions  and  by  making 
special  subsidies  and  grants-in-aid  to  private  establishments  and  associations. 
In  addition  to  poor  relief,  the  blind  receive  aid  from  the  Associations  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 
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Homes  and  hostels.  —  The  following  institutions  provide  homes  and  hostels  : 


Institution  for  the  Care  and  Employment  of  the  Blind,  Vienna  VIII. 
Institution  for  the  Care  and  Employment  of  the  Blind,  Vienna  XIII. 
Home  for  Blind  Girls,  Vienna  XIII. 
Home  for  Blind  Girls,  Linz. 

Institution  for  the  Care  and  Employment  of  the  Blind,  Linz. 
Institution  for  the  Care  and  Employment  of  the  Blind,  Graz. 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  Klagenfurt. 
Provincial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Salzburg. 


The  are  no  special  homes  for  the  aged  blind,  but  such  persons  can  be 
received  free  of  charge,  or  in  return  for  the  cost  of  maintenance,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  homes   or  in  the  general  homes  for  old  people. 

Home  visiting  and  teaching.  —  Blind  persons  not  resident  in  institutions  are 
very  rarely  instructed  in  their  own  homes  and  are  only  visited  in  the  larger  towns. 
Thus,  in  Vienna,  blind  children  living  at  home  are  visited  by  social  workers  from 
the  municipal  Youth  Welfare  Office,  and  the  adult  blind  are  looked  after  by  the 
welfare  board  of  the  welfare  organisations  ;  private  agencies  also  care  for  the  blind, 
usually  through  the  officials  of  the  associations.  There  are  no  welfare  workers 
especially  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  blind,  and  no  special  course  or  examination 
is  provided  for  such  workers. 

CANADA.j 

Financial  assistance. —  Apart  from  ordinary  poor  relief  by  the  municipalities, 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  receives  subsidies  from 
various  provincial  governments,  directly  or  under  arrangement  with  the 
municipalities  in  all  provinces  outside  Quebec,  endeavours  to  provide  relief  for 
necessitous  adult  cases.  To  a  limited  extent  it  is  understood  that  the  Nazareth 
Institute   and   the   Montreal   Association   provide    outdoor   relief. 

Pensions.  —  The  Old-Age  Pension  Act  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Parliament 
in  1927  provides  for  the  payment  of  one-half  of  an  old-age  pension  by  the  Dominion 
Government  on  condition  that  the  respective  provinces  provide  the  other  half,  plus 
the  cost  of  the  administration.  The  total  amount  of  the  pension  is  to  be  $240 
if  the  total  income,  including  pension,  does  not  exceed  $365  ;  thereafter,  deductions 
from  pension  on  account  of  private  income  are  made.  By  June  1929,  five  of  the 
nine  provinces  of  Canada,  affecting  70  per  cent  of  the  population,  had  undertaken 
to  apply  this  pension  —  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba, 
Ontario  —  and  the  Yukon  Territory.  This  pension  applies  to  blind  people  in 
common  with  all  other  people  on  and  after  the  age  of  70. 

In  certain  of  the  provinces,  mothers'  allowance  is  paid  to  a  mother  and 
children  if  the  husband  is  incapacitated  through  blindness.  Total  disability 
pensions  plus  attendance  allowance  are  granted  to  ex- soldiers  suffering  from 
blindness  as  a  result  of  war  service. 

Homes  and  hostels.  —  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  able  and  where  necessity  exists,  endeavours  to  provide  homes  or  residences 
for  blind  adults.     There  exist  of  these  the  following  : 
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1.  A  boarding  home  for  girls,  at  Halifax. 

2.  Clarkewood,  Toronto,  a  residence  for  aged  blind  women  and  blind 
shopgirls  ;  capacity  40. 

3.  86  Charles  Street  East,  Toronto,  a  men's  residence  ;  capacity  18. 

4.  Winnipeg,  a  subsidised  boarding  home  for  men  ;  capacity  about  18. 

5.  In  Ottawa,  the  Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with 
the  National  Institute  by  providing  a  home  for  single  blind  individuals  and 
apartments  for  married  couples  at  subsidised  rates. 

6.  In  Montreal,  the  Nazareth  Institute  provides  residential  accommodation 
for  a  large  number  of  its  adult  inmates  and  factory  workers. 

7.  In  Montreal,  the  Montreal  Association  provides  residential  accommoda- 
tion for  its  male  factory  workers. 

8.  At  Vancouver,  a  small  home  is  carried  on  by  a  local  group  of  workers, 
a  charge  is  made  for  board  and  the  City  Belief,  or  any  organisation  interested 
in  the  person,  makes  this  payment  for  those  who  are  unable  to  do  so. 

9.  In  Newfoundland,  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  by  providing  a  home  for  four  blind  girls. 

No  provision  is  made  in  Saskatchewan  by  way  of  special  homes  for  the  blind, 
but  in  that  province,  and  in  Manitoba,  the  unemployable  and  aged  blind  are 
accommodated  in  Old  Folks'  Homes. 

Home  teaching  and  visitiiicj.  —  The  ''  field  work  "  in  Canada  is  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute.  Apart  from  social  representatives, 
who  combine  home  visiting  and  teaching  with  prevention  of  blindness,  and  are 
consequently  selected  because  of  nursing  training  plus,  if  possible,  public  health 
training,  the  Institute  employs  eighteen  home  teachers  and  all  are  totally  blind 
or  possess,  at  best,  guiding  sight  only.  These  blind,  or  partly  blind,  home  teachers 
were  selected  usually  from  graduates  from  one  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  were 
given  an  initial  home  teachers'  normal  course  for  about  six  months,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  able  to  attend  a  special  course  organised  in  July  each  year  by  the 
Institute  at  its  headquarters  in  Toronto.  This  conference  between  the  teachers 
and  the  departmental  heads  of  the  Institute  has  been  found  most  helpful  in 
eliminating  difficulties  and  in  improving  the  service. 

The  work  of  the  home  teachers  includes  looking  up  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  blind  and  their  problems  ;  home  teaching  for  adults  ;  industrial  education  and 
employment  ;  pastime  occupations  like  reed  and  willow  work ;  knitting ;  crochet ; 
typing;  sewing;  leather  work;  basketry;  chair- seating;  Braille  reading  and  writing  ; 
Moon  reading  ;  sometimes  Braille  music  ;  library  services  ;  after-care  ;  social  and 
relief  work  ;  prevention  of  blindness. 

CZECHOSLOAAKIA. 

The  blind  are  divided  into  civilian  and  war  blind,  and  according  to  this  division 
welfare  is  administered.  Welfare  of  the  civilian  blind  according  to  laws  now  valid 
should  be  administered  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  by  the  provinces  and  in 
Sub-Carpathian  Euthenia  by  the  parishes.  This  welfare  is  insufficient  and  for 
this  reason  the  State  and  voluntary  agencies  administer  blind  welfare.  Some 
districts  and  large  towns  of  the  provinces  support,  as  far  as  their  resources  alloAv 
them,  not  only  their  blind  parishioners,  but  also  institutes  and  associations  for  the 
blind. 
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The  welfare  of  the  war  blind  is  cared  for  by  the  State  and  by  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  war  blinded  and  disabled.  This  is  done  by  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Physical  Culture,  through  the  agency 
of  provincial  district  offices  for  the  welfare  of  the  Avar  disabled  in  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Slovakia  and  by  a  Department  for  War  Disabled  in  the  National  Civil  Govern- 
ment Board  in  Sub-Carpathian  Euthenia. 

The  civilian  blind  who  are  destitute  and  cannot  enter  an  institution  for  the 
blind  or  obtain  other  assistance  from  blind  societies  are  supported  under  the 
pauper  relief  laws  by  the  parish  according  to  circumstances  by  sums  of  50  to  600  kc. 
annually  or  in  monthly  payments  of  10  to  50  kc.  or  in  quarterly  or  half-yearly 
payments  of  50  to  150  or  300  kc.  Pauper  relief  is  usually  given  half-yearly,  but  in 
exceptional  cases  annually.  Apart  from  the  subsidies  given  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  grants  are  also  made  for  underwear,  clothing,  footwear,  furniture,  rent,  for 
typewriters  for  the  blind,  etc.  The  sick  blind  receive  larger  subsidies  for  improving 
diet,  medicine,  medical  treatment  and  medical  examination,  hospital  treatment, 
surgical  appliances,  and  treatment  in  convalescent  homes. 

The  war  blind  receive  war  invalid  allowances  under  the  Laws  of  February 
20th,  1920  {1^0.  142),  and  of  January  25th,  1922  (No.  39),  and  Government  Decree 
of  December  7th,  1922  (No.  363).  There  is  an  income  limit.  The  invalid  allow- 
ance for  complete  invalidity  is  2,400  kc.  per  annum,  and  50  per  cent  more  may 
be  given  to  invalids  who  are  helpless  to  the  extent  of  constantly  requiring  the  aid 
of  others,  or  even  100  per  cent  more  in  exceptionally  urgent  cases,  as  those  of  total 
blindness.  To  this  is  added  10  per  cent  on  the  allowance  for  each  child  under  18, 
and  for  the  wife  if  she  is  not  engaged  in  gainful  occupation.  Charitable  agencies 
assist  the  war  blind,  where  this  allowance  is  not  sufficient,  by  gifts  for  maintenance, 
clothing,  burial  allowance  and  help  to  sick  survivors.  Eeference  may  be  made 
to  Appendix  7,  page  170,  for  help  towards  the  employment  of  the  war  blind. 
There  are  voluntary  organisations  for  war-blinded  in  Prague,  Brno  and  Bratislava. 

The  following  endowments  for  pensions  for  the  blind  exist  in  Bohemia  : 

1.  Baroness  Josephine  of  Stillfried,  founded  1833.  Endowment, 
296,000  kc.  ;  48  beneficiaries  receive  210  kc.  per  annum,  and  others  smaller 
sums. 

2.  Joseph  Polivka,  founded  1870.  Yield  3,000  kc.  per  annum  ;  one 
blind  beneficiarv. 

3.  Caroline  Quindrichora,  founded  1881.  Yield,  6^000  kc.  per  annum 
conferred  for  life  on  a  blind  father  of  a  family. 

4.  Dr.  Emanuel  Bunzel,  founded  1896.  250  kc.  divided  annually  among 
four  blind  :  part  of  the  endowment  is  intended  for  those  of  German  nationality 
living  in  Prague. 

5.  Albin  Safreneks.  156  kc.  per  annum  goes  to  a  blind  interior  painter 
living  in  Greater  Prague. 

Homes  and  hostels. 

Bohemia. 

1.  Institute  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Blind  in  Surichov,  for  the  aged 
poor  blind  over  50  who  are  incapable  of  earning;  founded  1893.    Inmates:  85. 

2.  Seyvalter's  Home  for  Blind  Girls  in  Prague  III ;  founded  1908.  Life- 
long maintenance  for  deserted  and  poor  blind  children.     Inmates  :  64. 
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Moravia, 


3.  The  Association  Madchen  Blindenheim,  at  Brno,  for  deserted  and 
poor  blind  women  and  girls,  both  Czech  and  German  ;  founded  1824. 
Inmates  :  38. 

4.  Association  ''  The  Welfare  of  the  Blind  "  ;  main  office  at  Brno  ;  has 
a  hostel  for  aged  and  invalid  blind  at  Novo  Hvezdlice,  near  Vyskov  ;  founded 
in  1924.     Inmates  :  80. 

Old  age  pensions  have  not  yet  been  introduced  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Home  teaching  and  visiting.  —  The  blind  are  not  instructed  in  their  homes, 
but  are  at  times  visited  by  social  workers,  officers  of  blind  institutions  and  other 
voluntary  organisations.  No  special  qualifications  are  required  for  visitors  of  the 
blind.  The  large  humanitarian  institutions  and  social  authorities  employ  qualified 
workers,  who  are  visiting  nurses  who  have  received  special  training  at  the  High 
School  of  Social  Welfare. 

Help  given  by  various  State  Departments. 

1.  Ministry  of  Railways.  —  See  Appendix  10  page  251,  under  '^  Travelling 
Facilities  for   the  Blind  ". 

2.  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  —  See  Appendix  10  page  252,  under 
*'  Wireless  (Eadio)  Facilities  for  the  Blind  ".  Printed  matter  for  the  blind  up 
to   3    kilogrammes   is    allowed   at   reduced   parcels   rates. 

3.  Ministry  of  Finance.  —  No  special  concessions  are  made  to  blind  taxpayers 
as  such,  but  they  benefit  by  the  reduced  income  tax  granted  in  cases  where  the 
taxpayer's  paying  capacity  is  diminished,  and  partial  or  total  remission  of  the 
general  profits  tax  is  granted  in  certain  cases. 

4.  Ministry  of  Commerce.  —  Special  concessions  are  given  to  the  war 
disabled,  including  blind,  in  the  Imperial  Decree  of  December  7th,  1915  (No.  364), 
dealing  with  the  starting  and  running  of  trades.  Under  the  Pedlar's  Trade  Act 
of  March  4th,  1926  (No.  87),  the  maximum  age-limit  of  35  is  not  enforced  against 
war  invalids,  nor  is  the  previous  consent  of  the  Chamber  of  Trade  or  Commerce 
required. 

5.  Civil  servants  who  have  become  blind  in  the  course  of  their  employment 
receive  a  higher  pension  under  paragraph  51  of  the  Law  of  January  25th,  1924 
(No.  15),  and  similar  provision  is  made  for  teachers  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools  under  paragraph  51  of  the  Government  Decree  of  September  14th,  1928 
(No.  162). 

DENMARK. 

The  blind  under  the  Poor  Law  receive  relief  from  their  communes,  but  such 
relief  does  not,  by  virtue  of  the  Law  of  February  25th,  1914,  involve  them  in  the 
consequences  of  poor  relief.  They  also  benefit  by  the  old-age  pension  and  from 
disablement  insurance  (see  Appendix  7,  on  Employment,  page  172).  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  blind  people  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  disability  annuities. 

The  legal  provisions  empowering  the  grant  of  financial  assistance  to  the  blind 
are  this  Law  of  1914  (now  reprinted  as  Law  No.  58  of  March  14th,  1924)  regarding 
the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  Section  61,  and  the  Laws  No.  253  May  6th,  1921, 
and  No.  93  of  March  29th,  1924,  on  invalidity  insurance. 
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The  financial  assistance  under  these  laws  is,  however,  relatively  so  small  that  a 
blind  person,  if  married,  will  find  it  difficult  to  support  himself  and  his  family  even 
with  this  assistance,  and  if  he  is  unmarried  he  will  equally  find  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  paid  help  which  is  so  often  required.  The  Ministry  of  Social  Service  therefore 
referred  the  whole  subject  to  a  Committee  in  1925,  which  has  recently  reported.  The 
Committee  did  not  consider  (and  in  this  the  blind  themselves  agree)  that  an  increase 
should  be  made  in  the  grants  made  to  the  blind,  but  rather  that  "  help  towards 
self-help  "  should  be  given,  i.e.,  blind  handworkers  should  be  given  a  certain 
guarantee  that  the  goods  which  they  cannot  sell  by  retail  will  be  disposed  of  through 
a  wholesale  organisation  established  for  the  purpose.  The  Committee  considered 
that  a  scheme  of  this  kind  would  afford  blind  handworkers  sufficient  economic 
support  and  would  have  a  beneficial  psychological  effect,  since  the  blind  would 
not  need  to  fear  that  they  could  not  sell  their  goods  and  would  accordingly  be  able 
to  work  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers.  It  is  thought  that  such  a  scheme  could 
be  set  on  foot  if  certain  raarkets  could  be  reserved  for  the  blind,  e.g.^  the  supply  of 
baskets,  brushes  and  other  goods  to  State  and  municipal  organisations. 

The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  approved  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
Legislature  has  earmarked  in  the  current  financial  year  25,000  crowns  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  proposed  scheme.  A  small  part  of  the  grant  is  proposed  to  be 
allotted  to  cover  the  travelling  expenses  of  certain  selected  persons  who  will  visit 
blind  home  workers  and  help  them  to  overcome  their  difficulties,  bring  them  into 
touch  with  the  local  authorities  and  organisations  {e.g.^  schools  and  hospitals)  and 
induce  the  latter  to  take  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  articles  produced  by 
the  blind.  The  rest  of  the  grant  will  be  used  to  maintain  an  office,  with  a  depot 
attached,  through  which  some  of  the  goods  produced  by  blind  artisans,  which  cannot 
be  sold  retail  locally,  will  be  sent  for  disposal  to  the  large  State  and  municipal 
institutions  which  will  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme. 

The  Home  for  Able-bodied  Blind  Women  and  the  Kjadaen's  Home  of  Work  are 
both  for  able-bodied  women  and  are  assisted  by  State  grants.  The  Elizabeth 
Stans  Home  of  Eest  is  for  aged  blind  women. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

General.  —  Under  Section  2  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  each  county  and 
county  borough  council  has  made  a  scheme  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  persons 
ordinarily  resident  in  its  area.  These  schemes  vary  in  detail  in  different  places,  but 
they  all  provide  for  this  welfare  under  the  following  headings  :  (1)  children  under  5  ; 
(2)  children  from  5  to  16  ;  (3)  vocational  training  and  higher  education  ;  (4) 
employment  in  workshops  for  the  blind,  home-workers  schemes  or  elsewhere  ;  (5) 
the  provision  of  home  teachers  to  visit  and  teach  the  blind  in  their  homes  ;  (6)  the 
provision  of  homes  and  hostels ;  (7)  the  provision,  if  the  council  thinks  fit,  of  financial 
assistance  to  the  unemployable  and  necessitous  blind  ;  (8)  the  registration  of  blind 
persons  ;  and  (9)  in  many  schemes,  the  provision  of  social  welfare  for  the  blind,  e.g., 
lectures,  concerts,  recreation,  outings,  etc.  Headings  (2)  and  (3)  are  really  educational 
matters,  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  local  education  authority  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  are  included  in  the  schemes  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  headings  (5),  (6),  (7)  and  (9)  all  affect  the  unemployable 
blind. 

Financial  assistance. 

(i)  Old- Age  Pensions.  —  Under  the  Old- Age  Pension  Acts,  old-age  pensions 
are  paid  to  all  persons,  whether  sighted  or  blind,  who  are  over  70  years  of  age  and 
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who  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  Acts.  Section  1  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920,  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  ''  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential  ",  the  old-age  pension  shall  become 
payable  at  50  instead  of  70.  The  conditions  of  pension  are  :  (1)  that  the  applicant 
has  been  a  British  subject  for  at  least  ten  years  (this  does  not  apply  to  a  woman  who 
would  satisfy  this  condition  but  for  her  marriage  to  an  alien)  ;  (2)  that,  if  he  is  a 
natural-born  British  subject,  he  has  resided,  since  attaining  the  age  of  30,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  at  least  twelve  years  in  the  aggregate,  or  if  not  a  national-born 
British  subject,  for  at  least  twenty  years  ;  and  (3)  that  his  yearly  means,  as  calculated 
under  the  Acts,  do  not  exceed  £49  17^.  6d.  In  calculating  means,  an  arnount  not 
exceeding  £39  can  be  deducted  from  such  part  of  the  claimant's  means  as  is  not 
derived  from  earnings,  and  the  means  of  two  spouses  are  added  together  and  half 
of  the  total  is  taken  as  the  means  of  each  spouse.  The  scales  of  pension  are  :  where 
the  means,  calculated  according  to  the  Acts,  do  not  exceed  £26  6s.  per  annum  ; 
pension  10s.  per  week;  from  £26  5^.  1^.  to  £31  10s.  Od.-,  pension  8s.;  from  £31  10s.  Id. 
to  £36  16s. J  pension  6s.  ;  from  £36  15^.  Id.  to  £42,  pension  4^.  ;  from  £42  Os.  Id.  to 
£47  5s.,  pension  2s.  ;  from  £47  6s.  Id.  to  £49  17s.  6d.,  pension  Is. ;  above  £49  17s.  6^., 
no  pension.  In  September  1928,  16,987  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70 
were  in  receipt  of  blind  pensions  in  England  and  Wales. 

(ii)  Homes  for  the  Blind  (see  below). 

(iii)  Poor  Law  Relief.  —  The  Poor  Law  has  recently  been  consolidated  in  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  1927.  Ever  since  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  1601, 
destitute  persons,  if  without  certain  relatives  (as  now  defined  in  Section  41  of  the  Act 
of  1927)  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  relieve  and  maintain  them,  have  had  the 
right  to  receive  poor  relief  and  in  this  connection  the  blind  are  specifically  mentioned 
in  Sections  34  and  41  of  the  Act.  According  to  a  return  obtained  in  1928,  3,130 
blind  persons  were  receiving  relief  in  Poor  Law  institutions  and  4,181  receiving 
outdoor  relief.  At  present,  poor  relief  is  administered  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
but  on  March  31st,  1930,  this  work  will,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929, 
be  transferred  to   the  Councils   of  Counties   and  County  Boroughs. 

(iv)  Blind  Persons  Act.  —  It  has  been  the  practice  to  regard  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  as  giving  the  power  to,  but  not  as  imposing  a  duty  on,  the  councils  of 
counties  and  county  boroughs  to  provide  for  the  financial  necessities  of  blind 
persons.  Many  of  these  authorities  (especially  in  large  towns)  make  such  provision, 
but  others  take  the  view  that  relief  should  be  left  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  Where 
relief  is  given  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  the  recipients  cease  ipso  facto  to  be 
destitute  and  therefore  cease  to  be  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law. 

But  the  Blind  Persons  Act  only  empowers  relief  to  be  given  to  blind  persons  and, 
if  they  have  sighted  spouses  or  children  who  are  in  need,  relief  can  only  be  given  to 
these  sighted  dependants  through  the  Poor  Law. 

The  number  of  authorities  giving  financial  assistance  to  unemployable  and 
necessitous  persons  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  method  usually  adopted  is  to  fix  a  figure  up  to  which  the  income  of  the 
blind  person  is  to  be  brought,  to  ascertain  his  existing  income  from  every  source, 
including  old-age  pension,  pension  from  private  pension  funds  (of  which  there  are 
many),  and  to  make  up  the  difference  between  these  two  figures.  The  scale  varies 
in  different  areas ;  in  a  rural  area,  where  living  is  cheap,  it  may  be  16s.  a  week,  in  a 
town  20s.,  25s.  or  in  a  few  cases  as  much  as  27s.  6d.  a  week.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
the  local  authorities  meet  the  whole  cost  of  the  difference  referred  to  out  of  the 
rates  ;  in  others,  they  give  grants  to  assist  voluntary  agencies  to  do  so  ;  in  some  areas, 
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voluntary  agencies  bring  up  the  income  of  blind  persons  as  far  as  their  financial 
resources  will  permit. 

In  addition  to  this  assistance,  voluntary  agencies  give  a  considerable  amount 
of  help  by  way  of  money,  clothing,  coal,  Christmas  gifts,  particularly  in  areas  where 
there  is  no  systematic  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployable  blind. 

(v)  Private  pension  and  other  funds  for  the  blind.  —  There  are  many  charitable 
funds  for  the  blind.  The  two  oldest,  which  still  exist,  are  Dorothy  Wilson's  Charity 
of  1717,  at  York,  and  charities  of  171'8  and  others,  of  later  date,  administered  by  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  of  the  City  of  London.  The  latter  Company,  together  with 
Gardner's  Trust  and  Hetherington's  Charities,  maintain  upwards  of  1,700  pensions 
for  the  blind.  In  many  parishes,  parochial  charities  are  available  for  blind 
parishioners. 

Homes  for  I  ho  blind.  —  However  much  provi.'^ion  is  made,  whether  by  State 
or  private  pensions  or  by  financial  assistance  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  there  will 
always  be  a  number  of  aged,  helpless  or  lonely  blind  people  for  whom  provision  can 
best  be  made  in  special  homes  for  the  blind.  Failing  such  homes,  they  can  only  enter 
Poor  Law  institutions,  where  they  cannot  be  given  the  specialised  attention  which 
is  possible  in  a  home  for  the  blind.  There  are  34  grant-aided  homes  for  the  blind,  all 
founded  and  maintained  by  voluntary  agencies.  The  State  pays  a  grant  of  £13  per 
annum  in  respect  of  each  blind  inmate  of  approved  homes,  and  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  pay  in  many  cases  for  the  maintenance  in  these  homes  of  poor  persons 
chargeable  to  them. 

Homes  exist  in  the  following  places,: 

Devonshire  :  Devonport.  Norfolk  :  Norwich. 

Essex  :  Maldon,  Southend.  Surrey  :  Effingham. 

Glamorgan  :  near  Swansea.  Sussex    :    Brighton,    Salvington    (near 

Gloucestershire   :   Clifton.  Worthing),  St.  Leonards. 

Lancashire  :  Blackpool,  Bolton,  Liver-  Warwickshire  :  Birmingham,  Leaming- 

pool  (3),  Manchester  (5),  Southport.  ton. 

Leicestershire  :  Leicester  (2).  Yorks   (East   Biding)    :   Hull. 

Lincolnshire  :  Boston.  Yorks   (West   Riding)    :  Bradford   (2), 

London  :  Cecilia  Homes,  North  London  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Wakefield. 

Home. 

Home  visiting  and  teaching.  —  The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  (with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions)  is  covered  by  an  organisation  which  secures  that  every  blind 
person  living  at  home  shall  be  visited  at  regular  intervals  by  a  qualified  home 
teacher  for  the  blind.  There  are  over  400  of  these  home  teachers,  and  all  of  them 
who  were  appointed  since  April  1st,  1923,  are  required  to  obtain  within  two  years  of 
their  appointment  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind.  The  examination  for  this  certificate  tests  the  knowledge  of  the  candidates  in 
Braille  and  Moon ;  in  professional  qualifications,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  the  relevant 
statutes  on  the  blind,  pensions,  Poor  Law,  insurance  and  the  resources  available 
for  meeting  the  varying  needs  of  blind  persons  ;  and  also  tests  their  proficiency  in 
various  handicrafts  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  certificate  has  been  of  great  value  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  service. 

The  State  pays  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  £78  per  annum  in  respect  of  each  full- 
time  approved  home  teacher.  The  home  teachers  are,  in  most  cases,  the  employees 
of  voluntary  agencies  but,  in  some  cases,  they  are  directly  employed  by  the  local 
authorities.     There  is   a  growing  tendency  in  rural  areas   to  provide  the  home 
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teachers  with  small  motor-cars,  which  enable  them  ta  cover  more  ground  and  to 
pay  more  frequent  visits. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  there  had  been  a  steady  development  of 
institutions  for  the  blind  which  provided  education,  training  and  employment 
and  looked  after  the  blind  within  their  reach.  There  were  also  a  few  home-teaching 
societies,  like  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  founded  in  1834,  which  visited 
the  blind  in  their  own  homes.  In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
voluntary  efforts  were  made,  by  the  formation  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  consisting  of  groups  of  counties,  and  their  federation  into  the  Union  of 
Associations,  to  organise  systematic  care  of  the  blind  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
This  movement  achieved  great  results  and  was  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  decision 
of  the  Government  in  1919  to  give  grants  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  by  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  1920,  which  put  on  the  local  authorities  the 
definite  duty  of  organising  the  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  their  own  areas. 
Gaps  have  been  filled  in  and  unevenness  of  service  much  diminished,  and  there  is 
to-day  a  reasonably  complete  service  for  the  ^'  outdoor  "  blind  in  England  and 
Wales. 

The  pivot  of  this  work  is  the  home  teacher.  He,  or  more  often  she,  is  not 
merely  a  teacher  but  a  welfare  visitor  as  well.  The  duties  of  a  home  teacher  have 
been  described  as  follows  in  the  '^Handbook  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind",  drawn 
up  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Blind  and  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  in  1927  : 

The  home  teacher's  duties  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
them   fully.     They   may,    however,    be   conveniently   summarised   under   six 
.    headings  :  (i)  Visiting  ;    (ii)  Teaching  Braille  or  Moon  ;    (iii)  Teaching  pastime 
occupations  ;  (iv)  Hygiene  ;  (v)  Welfare  work  ;  (vi)  Social  centres. 

(i)  Visiting.  —  Probably  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  home  teacher 
lies  in  the  simple  and  human  way  of  creating  contact,  winning  confidence  and 
making  friends.  With  the  sick  and  the  feeble,  this  may  be  the  only  service 
which  can  be  given.  The  home  teacher  may  be  asked  to  write  a  letter  or  see 
the  need  of  repairing  clothes  or  cleaning  the  room.  As  a  friend,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  service. 

(ii)  Teaching  of  Braille  or  Moon.  —  For  occupying  the  mind  through  long 
hours  of  loneliness  there  is  no  resource  so  great  as  reading,  and  the  home 
teacher  will  always  endeavour,  wherever  there  is  sufficient  mental  alertness, 
to  teach  Braille.  For  those  who  have  lost  delicacy  of  touch  through  manual 
labour,  or  for  those  who  find  the  Braille  notation  too  difficult,  the  simpler 
Moon  type  can  be  taught.  Good  home  teachers  will  make  a  point  of  getting 
to  know  the  kind  of  literature  that  each  of  their  readers  prefers  and  will  try 
to  interest  them  in  books  and  ideas.  For  this  purpose,  they  will  keep  in  touch 
with  the  National  Library  through  their  local  organisation  and  will  see  that 
the  books  needed  are  supplied. 

Much  can  be  done  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  read. 
Books  and  newspapers  can  be  read  aloud,  or  the  blind  taken  to  suitable 
lectures  or  meetings.  In  many  cases,  the  lack  of  anyone  to  take  them  to  places 
of  public  worship  is  keenly  felt  and  arrangements  can  often  be  made  to  provide 
escorts.  Sometimes  a  regular  correspondence  in  Braille  is  kept  up  between 
blind  persons,  or  between  them  and  home  teachers,  and  this  not  only  develops 
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facility     in    reading    and    writing     Braille,     but     exercises    the    faculty    of 
self-expression. 

(iii)  Pastime  occupations.  —  The  function  of  a  home  teacher  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  Supervisor  of  Home  Workers,  and  pastime  occupation 
is  taken  up,  not  in  order  to  make  a  livelihood,  but  to  divert  and  exercise  the 
mind.  A  pastime  occupation  can  include  other  things  than  handicrafts,  e.g.^ 
music,  games,  or  domestic  work  ;  or  it  may  include  handicrafts  like  knitting, 
crochet,  string-bag  making,  chair-seating,  bead  work,  wool-rug  making  and 
raffia  work.  The  goods,  when  made,  can  sometimes  be  sold,  and  the  small 
income  from  the  sales  may  be  very  welcome  to  the  blind,  but  it  is  occupation 
and  not  income  which  is  the  aim  of  pastime  occupations. 

(iv)  Hygiene,  —  The  home  teacher  should  always  be  watching  the  health 
of  the  blind.  Suggestions  can  often  be  made  on  personal  hygiene  and  diet, 
and  on  the  cleanliness,  ventilation  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  home.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  blind  is  to  take  enough  exercise  in  the  open 
air  to  maintain  health,  and  constant  care  should  be  devoted  to  this,  either  by 
taking  out  the  blind  for  walks  or  arranging  for  others  to  do  so.  In  some  cases, 
a  breakdown  can  be  avoided  by  providing  a  holiday.  There  are  holiday 
homes  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

(v)  Welfare  Work.  —  Home  teachers,  like  other  welfare  workers,  must 
know  the  resources  which  are  available.  They  will  know  all  the  hospitals 
in  their  district  and  can  arrange  for  nursing  at  a  moment's  notice.  They 
should  be  familiar  with  the  various  sources  of  financial  assistance,  whether 
from  the  Poor  Law,  a  pension  society  for  the  blind,  a  parochial  charity,  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  or  the  local  authority.  They  will,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  the  institution  which  employs  them,  keep  in  touch 
with  the  local  education  authority  as  regards  training.  Close  touch  with  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Committee,  or  the  voluntary  association  working  in 
connection  with  the  Committee,  will  be  of  great  asssitance  in  dealing  with 
the  blind  who  are  mentally  defective.  If  omnibus  and  tram  journeys  can  be 
obtained  free,  they  will  assist  their  blind  to  obtain  passes.  If  charitable 
people  have  theatre  or  concert  tickets  or  wireless  sets  to  dispose  of,  the  home 
teacher  will  ask  for  them.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  resourcefulness  of  a  good 
home  teacher. 

(vi)  Social  centres.  —  The  blind,  like  the  sighted,  feel  the  strain  of  a  life 
of  solitude,  and  much  good  work  is  being  done  by  organising  social  centres 
at  which  blind  persons  meet  regularly  for  conversation,  music,  games,  reading 
aloud,  or  pastime  occupations.  This  work  is  still  in  an  experimental  state  so 
far  as  details  are  concerned,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  immense 
value  of  these  organised  social  gatherings.  Home  teachers  usually  are  in 
charge,  but  the  more  assistance  they  can  secure  from  voluntary  workers  the 
better. 

As  a  rule,  social  centres  will  be  more  easily  organised  in  urban  areas. 
The  rural  blind  are  scattered  and  it  is  difficult  to  collect  them  together.  In 
some  counties,  friends  fetch  them  in  motor-cars  and  organise  the  centres. 
Where  this  is  not  possible,  much  may  be  done  in  the  villages  by  interesting 
women's  institutes.  Some  institutes  have  adopted  a  blind  person,  others 
have  included  the  products  of  their  handicrafts  in  sales  of  work.  The  human 
interest  of  the  members  of  the  institutes  will  be  invaluable. 
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FRANCE. 


Every  destitute  Frenchman  wlio  is  over  70,  or,  if  over  13.  is  suffering  from 
infirmity  or  incurable  malady  which  renders  him  unable  to  support  himself  by  his 
labour,  receives  assistance  under  the  Law  of  July  14th,  1905.  The  civilian  blind 
are  ''  assimilated  "  to  the  class  of  incurable  and  benefit  by  the  Law  of  1905  either 
by  monthly  relief  at  home  or  by  admission  to  an  institution.  The  welfare  of  the 
blind  is  also  provided  by  a  national  institution,  the  Hospice  >Tational  des  Quinze- 
Vingts,  and  by  private  charities,  for  the  most  part  grant-aided  by  the  Government. 

Relief  is  given  by  the  commune  in  which  the  recipient  has  his  *'  domicile  de 
secours  communal  "  ;  in  default  of  such,  by  the  Department  in  which  he  has  his 
■'  domicile  de  secours  departmental  "  ;  in  default  of  such,  by  the  State.  The 
commune  and  the  Department  receive  grants-in-aid.  Eelief  is  organised  in  each 
Department  by  the  Conseil  general.  Each  year,  a  month  before  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Conseil  municipal,  the  Eelief  Office  draws  up  a  list  of  the  aged,  infirm  and 
incurables  who  fulfil  the  conditions  of  medical  relief.  The  Conseil  municipal, 
meeting  in  private,  grants  relief  to  those  who  have  their  "•  domicile  de  secours  " 
in  the  commune  and  decides  whether  relief  shall  be  given  at  home  or  in  an 
institution. 

The  Hospice  National  des  Quinze-Vingts,  28,  rue  de  Charenton,  Paris,  is 
probably  the  oldest  and  most  original  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  It 
was  founded  by  Saint-Louis  in  1269,  for  300  (quinze-vingts,  15  x  20)  blind  who, 
following  one  of  the  most  characteristic  principles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  formed 
themselves  into  a  brotherhood  and  settled  on  a  spot  called  *'  le  Champourri  ". 
Here  Eudes  de  Montreuil,  the  King's  architect,  built  "^  la  maison  des  povres 
aveugles  ".  Thanks  to  gifts  and  legacies,  the  Hospice  became  extremely  rich  and 
has  been  able  to  play  its  part  without  interruption  till  our  own  days.  Its  work  is 
divided  into  two  kinds,  indoor  and  outdoor.  The  inmates,  chosen  by  ministerial 
decision,  after  an  administrative  enquiry  establishing  their  complete  and  incurable 
blindness  and  their  indigence,  live  each  in  a  separate  lodging  and  support 
themselves  by  their  own  efforts  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  which,  in  1928,  was  10  francs 
a  day.  They  must  be  French,  over  40,  of  good  character  and  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  able  to  live  alone  and  look  after  themselves.  They  reside  with  their  spouse 
and  minor  children  in  an  unfurnished  lodging,  to  which  they  bring  their  own 
furniture  and  live  under  a  sympathetic  management  without  losing  the  sense  of 
individual  freedom.  The  wives  of  blind  men,  whatever  their  age,  receive  1  franc  40 
per  day  and  the  husbands  of  blind  women  receive  the  same  when  over  60.  An 
allowance  of  1  franc  50  is  given  for  each  child  under  16.  There  is  a  hospital  attached 
to  the  institution.  Workshops  are  available  for  the  inmates  at  which  they  can 
increase  their  income  by  their  own  efforts,  and  they  enjoy  certain  recreations  such 
as  wireless,  daily  reading  of  the  newspaper,  a  Braille  Library,  recreation-room, 
canteen,  etc.  The  outdoor  members  of  the  institution  are  those  entered  on  the 
relief  roll  and  who  live  in  communes  in  which  the  maximum  scale  of  relief  is  below 
150  francs  per  annum.  The  relief  granted  by  the  institution  is  the  difference 
between  this  maximum  scale  and  150  francs,  e.g.^  if  the  maximum  scale  of  the 
commune  is  60  francs,  the  Quinze-Vingts  pays  90  francs.  Blind  persons,  not 
entered  on  the  relief  roll,  can  benefit  by  this  relief  if  they  reside  in  a  commune 
where  the  maximum  scale  is  below  150  francs,  when  their  personal  income,  though 
below  this  figure,  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  scale  of  communal  relief.  Application 
for  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  Quinze-Vingts  must  be  made  to  the  Director, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  maire  showing  that  he  is  on  the  relief  list  of  the 
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commune,  whose  maximum  scale  is  so  much,  and  by  a  medical  certificate  of  total 
and  incurable  blindness.  In  1927,  the  Quinze-Vingts  distributed  67,626  francs 
to  1,513  outdoor  beneficiaries.  Annexed  to  the  Institution  is  the  National 
Ophthalmological  Clinic. 

GERMANY. 

Before  the  war,  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  general  social  welfare, 
was  governed  by  the  Poor  Law,  in  particular  the  Reich  Law  of  May  30th,  1908, 
regarding  domicile  for  the  purpose  of  relief,  which  was  repealed  in  1924.  Only  the 
commune  in  which  the  person  entitled  to  relief  was  domiciled  was  therefore 
responsible  for  social  relief. 

After  the  war,  social  welfare  in  general  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
particular  were  regulated  by  the  Reich  Decree  regarding  compulsory  relief  of 
the  needy  (Eeichsverordnung  iiber  die  Fiirsorgepflicht)  of  February  13th,  1924, 
by  the  amending  Decree  of  June  8th,  1925,  and  the  Eeich  Regulations  regarding 
the  conditions  for  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  public  relief  (Reichgrundsatze 
iiber  Voraussetzung,  Art  und  Mass  der  offentlichen  Fursorge)  of  December  4th,  1924, 
and  the  '^Commentaries"  issued  on  December  13th,  1924,  by  the  Ministers  of 
Labour  and  the  Interior  of  the  Reich.  Under  these  Decrees,  special  bodies  were 
created  Avhich  w^ere  to  form  centres  for  social  welfare  work.  Voluntary  welfare 
organisations  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  public  welfare  authorities.  Each 
of  the  German  States  possesses  a  State  welfare  association  :  in  the  larger  States 
there  are  also  district  welfare  associations,  which  are  responsible  for  public  relief 
and   therefore    also   for   the   welfare    of   the   blind. 

According  to  the  above  provisions,  responsibility  for  providing  relief  for  the 
needy  lies  with  the  competent  welfare  associations,  which  are  corporations  enjoying 
legal  status  and  legally  bound  to  carry  out  this  duty  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds.  The  term  '^  needy  "  is  applied  to  any  person  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
means  of  subsistence  for  himself  or  his  dependents,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
welfare  authorities  to  provide  such  means  and  to  take  measures  to  enable  him  as 
far  as  possible  to  help  himself.  Relief  must  also,  when  necessary,  be  of  a  preventive 
nature.  Special  assistance  is  given  to  minors  in  cases  where  it  is  deemed  that  their 
development  might  otherwise  suffer. 

Adequate  means  of  subsistence  include  housing,  food,  clothing,  treatment, 
etc.,  and  in  the  case  of  minors,  education  and  training  for  an  occupation,  the  last 
mentioned  applying  to  all  needy  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  persons  and  cripples, 
whether  minors  or  not.  As  the  law  provides  for  assistance  '*  to  prevent  physical, 
mental  and  moral  development  being  arrested  ",  and  expressly  states  that  such 
assistance  is  to  include  money,  assistance  in  kind,  personal  help  or  admittance  to 
public  institutions,  it  follows  that  the  care  of  children  in  institutions  can  be  made 
legally  compulsory. 

Each  State  welfare  association  is  responsible  for  the  occupational  training 
of  the  blind  so  as  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  living.  Only  blind  persons 
who  are  unable  to  work  for  their  living  are  entitled  to  an  allowance  out  of  public 
funds.     They  are  either  helped  in  this  way  or  received  in  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

There  are  homes  for  blind  persons  who  are  incapable  of  earning  their  own 
living  or  whose  relations  are  unable  to  provide  for  them.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  borne  by  the  welfare  associations. 

Home  visiting.  —  Only  the  blind  in  need  of  relief  are  visited  by  nurses. 
These  are  trained  in  special  schools  and  have  to  undergo  an  examination,  but  there 
are  still  a  great  number  of  untrained  nurses  who  have  acquired  their  knowledge 
entirely  by  practice. 
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GREECE. 


There  is  no  service  for  the  blind  in  Greece  beyond  the  two  schools  mentioned  in 
Appendix  6,  page  150,  and  two  homes  : 

1.  The  Home  for  Incurables  at  Athens.  Here,  among  the  incurables, 
are  17  blind.  The  institution  was  founded  and  is  managed  by  a  charitable 
committee  and  receives  a  small  grant  from  the  city  of  Athens  and  maintains 
its  inmates  free.  Recently,  M.  Mkolopoulo,  the  benefactor  of  the  school,  has 
built  a  wing  for  paying  inmates. 

2.  The  Home  for  the  Poor  and  Aged,  Athens.  This  includes  30  blind 
inmates.  This  institution  was  founded  by  charitable  gifts  and  is  managed 
by  a  committee.     The  Ministry  of  Public  Assistance  pays  a  grant. 

Apart  from  these  homes  at  Athens,  monasteries  in  the  provinces  give  assistance. 

HUNGARY. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Blind  maintains  one  home 
for  blind  persons  totally  incapable  of  work.  The  Association  also  cares  for  the 
blind  in  their  homes  and  provides  small  dwellings  and  suitable  occupation  for 
blind  persons  who  are  married.  There  is  no  special  pension  for  the  blind,  except 
for  those  who  became  blind  through  the  war,  for  whom  invalidity  pensions  are 
granted  by  the  State. 

INDIA. 

There  is  no  Government  organisation  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  but  in  the 
last  thirty  years  voluntary  effort  has  begun  to  deal  with  it.  There  is  an  active 
Blind  Relief  Association  at  Bombay.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  are  no 
homes  for  vagrants  or  beggars  and  no  systematic  or  methodical  provision  for  any 
services  for  blind  persons  who  do  not  reside  in  institutions  for  the  blind.  No 
agencies  visit  or  instruct  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  recently  to  start  homes  for  the  blind.  There 
is  the  Happy  Home  for  the  Blind,  Tardeo,  Bombay,  which  receives  blind  beggars 
from  the  streets  who  are  sometimes  sent  by  the  police  or  magistrates  and  to  the 
part  maintenance  of  whom  the  Government  makes  a  grant  of  9  rupees  per  month, 
and  the  Lalsingh  Mansingh  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  Manipur,  United 
Provinces,  besides  two  or  three  maintained  by  Christian  missions.  Old  and  infirm 
blind  persons  are  cared  for  in  the  Narsingrao  Shiwaji  Dharmaji  Home  and  at 
another  institution,  called  Ashaltashram,  at  Surat,  in  Bombay  Presidency.  All 
these  are  managed  by  voluntary  agencies. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE. 

Poor  Law.  —  All  destitute  persons,  whether  sighted  or  blind,  are  eligible  to 
receive  poor  relief,  but  the  provision  described  below,  when  available,  usually 
takes  the  recipients  out  of  the  category  of  destitute  persons. 

Pensions  for  the  blind.  —  A  pension  of  9^.  a  week  is  granted  by  the  State  in 
pursuance  of  Section  1  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920  (as  amended),  to  each  blind 
person  attaining  the  age  of  50  years,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  as  to  means, 
length  of  residence  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  etc. 
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Other  provision  for  the  unemployable  blind.  —  Under  Section  2  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  every  county  and  county  borough  council  is  required  to  make 
a  scheme  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  ordinarily  resident  in  its  area.  For  these 
schemes,  see  Appendix  7,  page  188,  on  Employment.  Among  other  matters,  these 
schemes  provide  for  :  (1)  the  maintenance  in  approved  homes  of  blind  persons 
who,  owing  to  age  or  infirmity,  are  incapable  of  work  ;  and  (ii)  the  grant  of 
monetary  assistance  in  cases  of  unemployable  and  necessitous  blind  persons  living 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  lodgings  to  such  extent  as  may  afford  weekly  incomes  to 
such  persons  on  a  fixed  scale.  Habitual  mendicants  are  excluded  from  benefits 
under  these  schemes  until  the  practice  of  mendicancy  is  discontinued.  These 
grants  are  administered  by  the  officers  of  the  local  authorities,  and  the  money  is 
provided  from  the  local  rates.  Under  the  schemes  adopted  up  to  the  present, 
the  allowances  vary  so  as  to  ensure  weekly  incomes  to  necessitous  and  unemployable 
blind  persons  from  all  sources  of  the  following  amounts  : 

(i)  From  6^.  to  14^.  for  blind  persons  between  15  and  50  years  of  age. 
(ii)  From  10^.  to  16^.  for  blind  persons  of  50  years  of  age  and  upwards 
(these  amounts  include  the  State  pension  of  9^.  a  week). 

(iii)  From  9^.  to  19^.  for  a  married  man  under  50  years  of  age  supporting 
a  wife. 

(iv)  From  15s.  to  21^.  for  a  married  man  of  50  years  of  age  and  upwards 
supporting  a  wife  (these  amounts  include  the  State  pension  of  9s.  a  week). 

(v)  From  2s.  to  3^.  6d.  for  the  first  child  ;  from  1^.  to  2.9.  6^.  for  each 
other  child. 

Home  visiting  and  teaching.  —  The  blind  are  not  visited  in  their  own  homes. 

Homes  for  the  blind.  —  The  State  pays  a  grant  of  £13  per  annum  in  respect 
of  each  inmate  of  a  home  for  the  blind,  and  aid  is  also  given  to  the  institutions 
by  the  local  authorities  under  their  schemes.  The  following  institutions  provide 
such  homes  : 

1.  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  Female  Blind,  Merrion,  Co.  Dublin. 

2.  St.  Joseph's  Asylum  for  Male  Blind,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

3.  The  County  and  City  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Infirmary  Eoad,  Cork. 

4.  The  Incorporated  Home  for  Protestant  Incurables,  Cork. 

5.  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Limerick. 

ITALY. 

The  welfare  of  the  blind  is  assured  by  the  Government  by  the  general  provision 
for  the  poor,  by  special  measures  for  compulsory  vocational  training,  and  by  other 
measures  for  providing  employment  for  the  blind  with  the  help  of  the  provinces, 
and  also  by  private  charitable  institutions  which  receive  large  grants  from  the 
Government,  provinces  and  communes  especially  for  the  maintenance  of  blind 
persons  in  schools  and  homes. 

Under  Article  80  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  December  31st,  1923  {^o.  2839), 
the  cost  of  relief  to  the  blind  is  generally  a  charge  on  the  province  to  the  extent 
that  private  institutions  do  not  provide  it.  Under  Article  4  of  the  Law  of 
December  10th,  1925  {l^o.  2,277),  and  Article  122  (:N'o.  6)  of  the  Constitution  of 
April  15th,  1926  (I^o.  718),  the  National  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Maternity 
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and  Infancy  completes,  as  regards  children,  the  work  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind.  These  institutions,  numbering  about  29,  possess  capital  assets  of  about 
50  million  lire.  Formerly,  they  acted  independently  of  one  another,  but  to-day 
they  are  working  in  a  co-ordinated  scheme,  thanks  to  the  activities  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Italian  Union  of  the  Blind. 

The  29  blind  institutions  are  situated  in  : 

Assisi,  Molfetta, 

Bari,  Naples, 

Bologna  (2),  Padua  (2), 

Cagliari,  Palermo, 

Caserta,  Pavia, 

Catania,  Eeggio  Emilia, 

Cremona,  Rome  (2), 

Florence  (2),  Siena, 

Genoa,  Spoleto, 

Lecce,  Trieste. 

Leghorn,  Turin  (3). 
Milan, 

Ten  of  these  institutions  are  referred  to  in  Appendix  6,  page  154,  dealing  with 
Education. 

The  protection  of  blind  persons  who  do  not  reside  in  institutions  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi  (U.I.C.)  and  of  other  secondary  institutions. 

Home  visiting  and  teaching.  —  With  rare  exceptions,  it  is  not  usual  to  visit 
and  teach  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

The  relief  of  needy  blind  persons  forms  part  of  the  general  system  of  relief 
for  those  incapable  of  work. 

Homes  for  the  blind  are  largely  aided  by  public  charity. 

JAPAN. 

Financial  assistance  is  given  to  blind  persons  who  have  no  means  to  support 
themselves  and  who  are  not  supported  by  any  other  person  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Persons.  Some  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  give  pecuniary  help  or  food  to  the  unemployable  blind.  Where  blind 
persons  are  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood  on  account  of  sickness  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  Associations  of  Acupuncturists  and  Masseurs  extends  help  in  addition 
to  voluntary  mutual  assistance  by  their  members. 

Some  agencies  provide  treatment  free  or  at  nominal  cost  to  blind  persons  the 
recovery  of  whose  eyesight  is  found,  on  examination,  to  be  hopeful  and  whose 
financial  circumstances  warrant  such  assistance. 

The  blind,  themselves,  have  founded  some  societies  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
aid  in  the  case  of  a  member's  accident  or  death.  The  amount  of  benefit  in  such 
a  case  is  usually  about  5  yen. 

LATVIA. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  on  social  insurance,  the  care  of  the  indigent 
blind  is  under  the  communes,  with  the  help  of  public  State  institutions  and  private 
charities.  The  local  authorities  are  bound  to  furnish  the  means  of  existence  to 
blind  persons  by  placing  them  in  homes  for  children  or  adults  or  by  granting  relief 
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at  home.  In  the  towns,  this  work  is  done  by  the  sections  of  social  welfare  in  the 
municipal  administrations,  in  the  rural  communes  by  their  administrations.  The 
State,  through  the  Department  of  Social  Insurance  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare, 
bears  the  cost  of  the  care  of  the  blind  in  the  following  cases  :  (a)  children  found  ; 
(b)  persons  without  settled  domicile;  and  (<0  foreigners.  The  only  other  State 
expenditure  for  the  blind  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Latvian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Otherwise,  indigent  blind  persons,  who  do  not  reside  in  institutions 
for  the  blind  or  in  other  homes  for  the  poor,  are  assisted  by  a  compulsory  pension 
from  the  commune  of  domicile. 

Home  visiting  and  teaching.  —  This  is  not  generally  done. 

Pensions.  —  Apart  from  State  employees,  there  are  no  pensions  for  old  age  or 
invalidity,  whether  for  the  blind  or  the  sighted. 

Homes.  —  There  are  no  homes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  blind.  They  enter 
the  same  homes  as  are  provided  for  other  indigent  or  physically  afflicted  persons. 

LUXEMBURG. 

Indigent  blind  persons  are  received  in  charitable  institutions.  LTnder  Articles 
27  and  29  of  the  Law  of  May  28th,  1897,  the  State  is  bound  to  intervene  in  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  blind  share  in  the  compulsory 
social  insurances  against  old  age,  invalidity  and  accident. 

NETHERLANDS 

The  care  of  the  blind  is  almost  entirely  in  private  hands  and  the  State  takes 
Little  action.  No  Government  organisation  looks  after  the  blind  who  are  not  in  an 
institution  for  the  blind.  They  are  cared  for  by  private  associations,  ^'  diaconies  " 
and  charities.  Certain  large  towns,  like  Amsterdam,  The  Hague  and  Eotterdam, 
have  set  up  municipal  organisations  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  Amsterdam  and 
The  Hague  have  special  commissions  for  this  purpose.  All  three  towns  provide 
special  help  for  blind  persons  who,  for  any  reason,  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  work. 

Home  teaching  and  visiting.  — This  is  done  by  local  branches  (where  they 
exist)  of  the  Association  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Lot  of  the  Blind  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Colonies,  founded  in  1881.  Branches  of  this  Association  at  Harlem 
and  at  Groningen  have  induced  the  communes  to  take  steps  to  help  the  blind. 

Homes. 

1.  Amsterdam  ;  founded  1843,  for  men  and  women.  A  workroom  is 
attached. 

2.  Wolfhezen,  Guelderland  ;  founded  by  the  National  Association 
'^  Blindenzorg  "  of  The  Hague.  Blind  of  all  ages  and  without  distinction  of 
creed  are  received,  provided  they  are  single  and  without  family. 

3.  ''  Sonneheerdt  "  at  Ermelo  ;  founded  in  1924  ;  for  men  and  women. 
It  is  Protestant. 

4.  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Amsterdam  ;  founded  1908.  It  is  a  hostel 
for  single  women  without  support  who  work  in  the  ^'  Christian  "  Workshop. 
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Other  societies,  which  help  the  blind  in  their  homes  are  : 

The  Guelderland  Association,  founded  in  1913,  at  Arnhem. 

The  ^Netherlands  League  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1896,  at  The  Hague. 

''  Blindenstichting  ",  founded  in  1899,  at  The  Hague,  by  the  IsTetherlands 
League  for  the  Blind,  to  give  material  help  to  needy  blind  persons  over  50  to 
the  extent  of  50  florins  per  annum. 

The  Blind  Circle  of  Frisia,  founded  in  1917,  at  Leeuwarden. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  care  of  the  blind  is  centred  in  the  Trustees  of  the  Jubilee  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Auckland.  The  Institute  is  largely  residential  for  workers  and  trainees, 
and  there  is  no  home  for  the  blind  elsewhere.  The  unemployable  blind  are 
generally  in  receipt  of  either  :  (i)  the  blind  pension  ;  (ii)  the  old-age  pension  :  or 
(iii)  charitable  aid  relief,  and  many  benefit  under  Friendly  Societies,  Church 
organisations,  and  other  philanthropic  bodies.  In  practice,  almost  every  blind 
person  is  within  the  care  of  some  social  organisation,  whether  it  be  local  authority, 
religious  or  philanthropic.  The  Jubilee  Institute  maintains  an  organisation  of 
visiting  representatives  and  also  a  representative  committee  in  each  of  the  three 
southern  centres  of  Wellington,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin.  These  committees  do 
valuable  work  in  maintaining  touch  with  all  the  local  blind,  reporting  their 
necessities  to  the  Institute,  helping  them  in  their  occupations,  and  in  outings  and 
recreations. 

Home  visiting  and  teaching.  —  The  great  majority  of  the  blind  are  visited 
periodically  by  representatives  of  the  Institute,  who  enquire  into  their  circumstances 
and  progress,  but  they  do  not  remain  sufficiently  long  to  give  courses  of  instruction. 
The  population  is  scattered  and  training  can  be  better  given  at  the  Institute.  The 
Institute  maintains  at  its  three  southern  centres,  Wellington,  Christchurch  and 
Dunedin,  voluntary  blind  teachers  who  give  lessons  in  Braille  and  typing  without 
charge.     There  is  no  special  training  for  home  teachers. 

Blind  Pensions.  —  Amendments  in  the  Pension  Acts  were  made  in  1924, 
providing  a  pension  for  the  blind.  For  this  purpose,  ^'  total  blindness  "  is  defined 
as  ^^  a  degree  of  permanent  and  irremediable  visual  defect  in  which  the  vision  in 
each  eye  is  not  greater  than  1/60  ".  The  applicant  must  be  full  20  years  of  age, 
must  have  lost  his  sight  in  ]^ew  Zealand  (certain  exceptions  were  granted  at  the 
introduction  of  the  pension),  must  have  been  ten  years  in  the  Dominion,  must 
not  be  in  receipt  of  more  than  £3  12^.  ^d.  weekly,  must  not  possess  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  property  and  must  have  a  good  police  record.  With  regard  to 
other  property,  the  regulation  runs  :  ^'  The  full  pension  of  £45  10^.  is  reducible 
by  £1  for  every  complete  £1  of  income  over  £52  and  £1  for  every  complete  £10  of 
net  capital  value  of  accumulated  property  ".  His  relatives  must  not  be  in  a 
position  to  maintain  him  (this  condition  is  generously  interpreted).  The  ordinary 
amount  of  pension  is  17^.  Qd.  per  week,  but,  in  order  to  encourage  work,  there  is  a 
special  clause  which  provides  that,  in  addition,  a  special  subsidy  of  25  per  cent  of 
earnings  may  be  added,  but  not  so  that  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  exceed 
£3  12s.  6d.  per  week.  Thus  a  blind  pensioner  who  is  in  receipt  of  £2  4s.  per  week 
earnings  will  receive  17s.  6d.  flat-rate  pension  plus  11.9.  pension  by  way  of  subsidy. 

A  blind  pensioner  may  not  draw  the  old-age  pension  in  addition  to  the  blind 
pension,  but  he  may  enjoy  a  war  pension  as  well. 
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NORWAY. 


The  Association  of  the  Blind  of  Norway,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
has  travelling  secretaries,  but  there  is  no  systematic  home  visiting  or  teaching. 
There  are  no  special  pensions  for  the  blind  provided  by  the  State.  The  Association 
has  put  on  its  programme  pensions  and  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance  for  the 
blind,  but  hitherto  without  result.  Unemployable  blind  persons  only  receive 
Poor  Law  or  charitable  relief. 

POLAND. 

The  Law  on  Social  Welfare  of  August  16th,  1923,  paragraph  2,  concerns  the 
bUnd  among  the  civil  population  who  have  no  independent  means  and  who  are 
not  able  to  earn  their  own  living.  Under  this  law,  assistance  to  the  blind  is  chiefly 
a  function  of  local  governments  (Samorzady).  The  State  supports  special 
categories  of  persons,  e.g.^  war  invalids,  and  provides  for  such  kinds  of  assistance 
as  overstep  the  possibilities  of  local  governments.  The  scope  of  local  government 
responsibility  includes  food,  clothing,  linen,  lodging,  heating,  light,  tools,  medical 
assistance,  restoration  or  improvement  of  impaired  earning  power,  and  burial 
expenses.  The  blind  unable  to  work  and  in  need  of  constant  help  are  placed 
in  residential  institutions.  The  authorities  can  fulfil  their  obligations  by  making 
agreements  with  welfare  institutions. 

The  State  aids  war  invalids  with  rent,  extra  grant  for  severe  disability,  dearness 
supplement,  qualification  supplement,  burial  grant,  rent  for  family,  artificial 
limbs,  medical  treatment,  re-education  and  social  provision  (which  includes 
placing  in  residential  welfare  institutions),  supply  of  tools,  typewriters,  parlo- 
phones,  watches,  leading-dogs,  shares  of  land  and  help  through  labour  exchanges. 
There  are  Homes  for  War  Invalids  at  Plock  and  Lwow. 

There  is  a  Home  for  Blind  Women  at  Laski,  near  Warsaw,  and  hostels  for 
workers  at  the  ^^  Lantern  "  Institution  at  Warsaw,  at  the  Union  of  Blind  Workers 
Institutions  at  Warsaw  and  Bydgoszcz. 

RUSSIA  :  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics). 

This  information  is  derived  from  official  documents  :  . 

Generally,  social  assistance  is  granted  by  the  law  to  blind  persons  who  belong 
to  the  families  of  workers  or  who  are  workers  themselves,  who  do  not  live  by  the 
work  of  another  nor  from  income  derived  otherwise  than  from  work.  Assistance 
is  given  by  work,  re-education,  adaptation  which  permits  the  blind  to  earn  their 
living,  organisation  in  artels  (see  Appendix  7,  page  194,  on  Employment)  and 
co-operative  societies.  Generally,  care  for  the  blind  is  most  developed  in  the 
Eussian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Bepublic.  The  objects  of  the  societies  for  the 
blind,  in  addition  to  re-education  and  providing  work,  are  material  and  legal  relief, 
co-operation  with  the  Public  Health  Commissariat  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
The  Pan-Russian  Blind  Society  (E.S.F.S.E.)  had,  in  October  1926,  36  branches 
with  6,000  members,  and  a  year  later  56  branches  and  9,000  members.  Congresses 
of  the  blind  have  been  held,  of  which  three  were  Pan-Eussian.  It  is  expected 
that,  within  five  years,  there  will  be  80,000  blind  in  these  societies.  ^^  Blind 
weeks  "  have  been  organised  and  a  Pan-Eussian  '^  blind  week  "  was  organised 
in  September  1927.  Their  object  was  to  spread  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
dangers  of  blindness  and  to  found  dispensaries. 
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SCOTLAND. 


General.  —  The  duties  of  local  authorities  in  Scotland  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  include  the  making  of  arrangements  for  the  welfare  of  unemployable 
blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  their  area.  With  one  exception,  the  schemes 
provide  for  the  granting  of  assistance  to  voluntary  outdoor  societies  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  and  extend  their  work  among  the  blind  who  are  not  suitable  for 
institutional  treatment  and  for  the  making  of  contributions  towards  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  residential  homes  for  blind  persons  who,  from  age  and  infirmity, 
are  not  capable  of  looking  after  their  own  needs  and  cannot  be  properly  cared  for 
by  relatives  or  friends.  In  a  few  schemes,  the  authorities  specifically  undertake 
to  maintain  a  register  of  blind  persons  in  their  area. 

Financial  assistance. 

1.  Old-age  pensions.  —  The  provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts,  and  of 
Section  1  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  apply  equally  to  blind  persons  in  Scotland 
as  in  England.  During  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1927,  the  number  of  blind 
persons  between  the  ages  of  50  and  70  years  in  receipt  of  a  pension  under  the  latter 
Act  averaged  2,700,  the  cost  of  the  pensions  amounting  to  £69,500. 

2.  Homes  for  the  Mind.  —  There  are  three  special  homes  for  aged  and  infirm 
blind  persons  in  Scotland,  two  of  which  in  Edinburgh  and  Inverness  are  main- 
tained by  voluntary  agencies,  the  third,  in  Dumbartonshire,  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  a  voluntary  agency,  was  taken  over  in  1923  by  the  combination  of  local  authorities 
under  the  Blind  Per.^ons  Act  for  the  South  and  West  of  Scotland  area.  All  the 
homes  receive  a  State  grant  of  £13  per  annum  in  respect  of  each  blind  person 
maintained  in  the  home,  and  the  State  also  contributes  50  per  cent  of  the  approved 
capital  expenditure  of  local  authorities  in  the  provision  of  new  or  additional  home 
accommodation.  As  a  general  rule,  the  charge  made  by  the  homes  for  the 
maintenance  of  blind  persons  is  paid  by  the  Poor  Law  authority.  In  all, 
accommodation  is  provided  for  88  persons,  the  home  in  Edinburgh  being  for  60 
women,  that  in  Dumbartonshire  for  20  men,  and  that  in  Inverness  for  8  women. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  homes  for  the  blind  in  Scotland. 

3.  Poor  Law  relief.  —  The  responsibility  of  the  Poor  Law  authority  to 
maintain  necessitous  persons  applies  equally  to  the  blind  as  to  the  sighted, 
but  almost  without  exception  the  fact  that  the  persons  are  blind  is  taken  into 
consideration  in  fixing  the  amount  of  their  aliment,  and  a  more  generous  scale  is 
applied.  At  the  present  time,  the  Poor  Law  authority  is  the  Parish  council.  When 
the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1929,  comes  into  operation,  poor  relief  will 
be  administered  by  the  councils  of  the  counties  and  of  the  large  burghs,  and  it  will 
also  be  possible  for  a  council  to  grant  relief  to  a  blind  person  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  instead  of  under  the  Poor  Law. 

4.  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  —  The  view  is  held  that  the  local  authorities 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  have  power  to  grant  financial  assistance  to 
necessitous  blind  persons.  So  far,  no  local  authority  under  the  Act  in  Scotland 
has  made  such  provision,  although  several  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration. 
A  proposal  to  grant  allowances  making  up  the  income  of  unemployable  blind 
persons   to   25s.  per   week   has   already   been   adopted   in   one   area    and   similar 
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proposals  are  at  present  being  considered  by  the  combination  of  councils  in 
the  South  and  West  of  Scotland.  It  is  believed  that  many  local  authorities 
would  adopt  schemes  of  allowances,  provided  the  State  made  a  substantial 
contribution  towards  the  cost.  A  survey  of  the  circumstances  of  5,037  blind 
persons  without  institutions  in  Scotland  was  made  as  at  May  20th,  1927,  by  the 
Scottish  ISTational  Federation  of  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind,  when  it 
was  found  that  829  blind  persons  had  no  personal  income  and  that  the  income  of  a 
further  1,220  did  not  exceed  10s.  per  week  exclusive  of  parish  relief.  Of  those 
included  in  the  survey,  3,736  were  returned  as  unemployed. 

5.  Private  pension  and  other  funds  for  the  blind.  —  There  are  a  few  funds 
from  which  pensions  are  granted  to  the  blind.  Some  of  the  institutions  provide 
pensions  for  their  retired  workers. 

Home  lisiting  and  teaching.  —  Blind  persons  not  resident  or  employed  in 
institutions  for  the  blind  come  under  the  care  of  local  voluntary  outdoor  societies. 
These  societies,  which  are  nine  in  number,  cover  the  whole  of  Scotland  and  have 
on  their  rolls  almost  all  the  known  non-institutional  blind  in  the  country.  The 
total  number  of  blind  persons  on  their  rolls  as  at  September  30th,  1928,  was  6,841. 
The  outdoor  blind  are  visited  regularly  by  44  qualified  home  teachers  on  the 
staffs  of  the  societies.  The  State  pays  a  grant  of  £78  per  annum  in  respect  of  each 
full-time  approved  home  teacher,  and,  in  the  case  of  all  appointments  approved 
since  April  1923,  they  have  made  the  gaining  of  the  home-teaching  certificate  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  their 
appointment  the  necessary  condition  of  final  approval.  The  syllabus  of  examination 
has  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  subjects  include  a  know- 
ledge of  Braille  and  Moon  types,  of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  blind,  including 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  of  the  Insurance  Acts, 
of  institutional  and  medical  provision  available  for  the  blind  in  their  area,  etc.,  and 
of  certain  simple  handicrafts.  The  first  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  was 
founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1857,  on  the  suggestion  and  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Moon, 
of  Brighton,  the  inventor  of  the  Moon  type.  At  first  the  Society's  work  was 
confined  simply  to  teaching  the  blind  how  to  read  the  Moon  type,  and  small  reading 
clubs  were  quickly  established  by  the  colporteurs  who  acted  as  the  Society's 
missionaries  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  books  chiefly  read 
were  portions  of  the  Bible  and  devotional  literature.  As  the  work  developed, 
however,  and  local  societies  were  formed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint 
special  teachers.  Twenty-two  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Edinburgh  Society, 
the  whole  of  Scotland  was  covered  by  a  network  of  societies,  with  a  staff  of 
14  home  teachers.  About  1867,  the  teachers  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
instructing  the  blind  how  to  carry  on  simple  industries  as  well  as  how  to  read, 
and  soon  home  industries  became  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  societies.  The 
payment  of  grants  by  the  State  and  of  contributions  by  local  authorities  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  has  helped  to  develop  rapidly  the  work  of  the  various 
societies.     The  main  duties  of  the  home  teachers  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

1.  Visitation  of  and  reading  to  the  blind. 

2.  Teaching  of  Braille  and  Moon  and  provision  of  reading  matter. 

3.  Teaching  and  supervision  of  conduct  of  simple  occupations. 

4.  Advising  with  regard  to  pensions,  legal  matters,  etc. 

5.  Eegistration  of  blind  persons. 
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6.  Social    work   :    arranging    and    supervising    concerts,    outings,    etc., 
superintending  clubs,  etc. 

7.  Investigation  of  and  granting  assistance  to  necessitous  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  home-teaching  grant,  outdoor  societies  receive  a  grant  at 
the  rate  of  £20  per  100  blind  persons  on  their  roll,  and  grant  is  also  payable 
in  respect  of  any  miscellaneous  service  carried  on  by  societies  which  has  for  its 
object  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  or  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Two  of  the  nine  societies  have  in  operation  approved  schemes  for  the 
encouragement  of  pastime  occupations. 

Some  of  the  societies,  as  part  of  their  benevolent  work,  provide  and  maintain 
wireless  sets  for  the  blind  in  their  homes.  Two  have  set  up  clinics  for  the  certi- 
fication of  blindness,  at  which  preventive  work  is  also  done.  One  society  has  a 
Holiday  Home,  to  which  it  sends  blind  persons  to  recuperate  after  an  illness,  or  for 
a  holiday. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

For  the  general  position,  see  Appendix  7,  page  198,  on  Employment.  No  State 
aid  is  given  for  the  blind  as  such,  and  voluntary  agencies  are  now  (1928)  beginning 
to  take  up  a  general  policy  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  Destitute  blind  persons 
receive  Poor  Eelief.  Provincial  Ordinances  provide  for  financial  assistance  out  of 
the  General  Poor  Relief  Fund  if  the  blind  persons  can  be  certified  to  be  persons 
who  are  unable,  by  reason  of  their  blindness,  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  who, 
moreover,  have  no  relatives  or  friends  in  a  position  and  willing  to  provide  for 
their  maintenance.  There  is  no  systematic  provision  for  promoting  the  social 
welfare  of  the  blind  except  in  the  case  of  Durban,  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg, 
where  committees  of  the  Society  for  helping  the  Civilian  Blind  are  at  work.  Apart 
from  the  schools,  no  homes  or  hostels  for  the  blind  exist,  nor  is  there  any  systematic 
home  visiting  or  teaching. 

The  Old-Age  Pension  Act  of  1928  is  applicable  to  all  persons  over  65  years 
of  age,  including  the  blind. 

SWEDEN. 

Blind  persons  not  resident  in  institutions  are  visited  in  their  homes  by  a  special 
Visitor  of  the  Blind,  who  is  engaged  by  the  voluntary  agencies  and  helps  the  blind. 
They  receive  financial  assistance  either  through  the  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance, 
when  over  15  years  of  age,  or  through  Poor  Law  relief.  There  are  a  few  homes 
for  the  blind  started  by  private  initiative. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Note.  —  This  information  is  derived  from  a  memorandum  by  Margaret  Schaffer, 
of  Berne. 

The  legislation  of  Switzerland  does  not  contain  special  orders  concerning  the 
blind,  who  depend  entirely  on  the  cantonal  and  municipal  authorities  and  private 
societies.  Almost  all  the  work  for  the  blind  is  provided  by  private  societies  and 
charitable  gifts.  There  are,  in  Switzerland,  11  societies  and  9  funds  for  the  blind.  Some 
maintain  workshops  with  homes,  others  schools  ;  others  pay  pensions  and  training 
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fees.  In  1903,  all  these  societies  combined  to  form  the  Central  Swiss  Union  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  has  sighted  as  well  as  blind  members  on  its  committee. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  St.  Gall.  The  aims  of  the  Union  are  to  keep  accurate 
statistics,  to  make  researches  on  the  social  and  economic  position  of  the  blind,  to 
influence  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  to  give  information 
and  advice  on  all  questions  dealing  with  the  blind.  The  Union  supports  the  only 
Swiss  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind,  at  St.  Gall. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Sources, 

1.  Monthly  Labor  Revie^v  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics j  Washington, 
for  December  1928,  page  159. 

2.  Dr.  Best,  ''  The  Blind  ",  Macmillan,  ISTew  York,  1919. 

3.  ^'  Blind  Relief  Laws,  their  Theory  and  Practice  ",  by  R.  B.   Irwin 
and  E.  McKay,  1929  :  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  I^ew  York  City. 

4.  '*  Laws  governing  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  "  published  by  the  same  Foundation. 

I.  GeneroU  —  By  the  middle  of  1929,  there  were  26  States  which  had 
already  passed  laws  setting  up  permanent  State  Commissions  or  Departments  for 
the  Blind.     These  were  : 

Alabama  Massachusetts  Oklahoma 

Colorado  Minnesota  Pennsylvania 

Connecticut  Mississippi  Tennessee 

Delaware  Missouri  Utah 

Florida  Nebraska  Vermont 

Illinois  New  Hampshire  Virginia 

Indiana  New  Jersey  Wisconsin 

Iowa  New  York  Wyoming 

Louisiana  Ohio 

The  duties  of  these  Boards,  which  usually  consist  of  five  persons,  vary  in  detail, 
but  the  Ohio  Act  (General  Code,  Revision  of  1921,  Chapter  25)  will  show  their 
general  scope.    This  defines  the  duties  of  its  Commission  to  be  : 

(1)  To  prepare  and  maintain  a  complete  register  of  the  blind  of  the  State,  which 
shall  describe  the  condition,  cause  of  blindness,  capacity  for  educational  and 
industrial  training  of  each  and  such  other  facts  as  the  Commission  deems  of  value. 

(2)  To  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  by  promoting  visits  to  them  in 
their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  by  such  other  lawful  methods  as  the 
Commission  deems  expedient. 

(3)  Power  to  establish,  equip  and  maintain  schools  for  industrial  training  and 
workshops  for  the  employment  of  suitable  blind  persons,  to  pay  the  employees 
suitable  wages  and  devise  means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  products 
thereof.  The  Commission  may  also  provide  or  pay  for,  during  the  training,  the 
temporary  lodging  and  support  of  pupils  or  workmen  at  any  industrial  school  or 
workshop  established  by  it. 
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(4)  To  make  enquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  blindness,  to  ascertain  what 
portion  of  such  cases  are  preventable  and  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  proper  preventive  measures. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  use  any  receipts  or  earnings  that 
accrue  from  the  operation  of  industrial  schools  and  workshops,  subject  to  the 
submission  of  monthly  accounts  to  the  Auditor  of  State. 

(6)  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  its  proceedings  for  each  fiscal 
year,  including  a  concise  review  of  the  work  for  the  year,  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

In  States  in  which  permanent  commissions  for  the  blind  have  not  been  setup, 
some  work  for  the  blind  is  sometimes  organised  by  other  State  Departments,  like 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island,  or  Colorado,  or  by  a  voluntary  institution, 
as  in  Maryland. 

II.  Pensions  for  the  blind.  —  In  addition  to  the  general  organisation  of  the 
work  for  the  blind,  20  States  ha^e  passed  laws  giving  pensions  for  the  blind  and,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  of  the  general  interest  in  the  various 
means  adopted  in  solving  it  in  the  United  States,  the  particulars  of  these  schemes 
are  set  out  in  some  detail  below. 

Califo:rnta. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Inability  by  reason  of  loss  of  eyesight  to  provide 
oneself  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

Definition  of  need.  — -  One  who  has  not  sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  himself. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $180  a  year. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  two  reputable  residents  of  the  county,  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  licensed  and  practising  physician. 

Relief  awarded.  —  By  County  Board  of  Supervisors  ancf  paid  monthly  and 
charged  by  a  special  levy  on  the  county. 

Re-investigation  of  cases.  —  Annually  required. 

The  law  is  discretionary. 

Colorado. 

Qualification.  —  Adult  citizen  of  the  State  ;  no  relief  other  than  vocational 
training  is  given  if  the  applicant  :  (1)  is  an  inmate  of  any  public  or  charitable 
institution  ;  (2)  is  less  than  40  years  old,  except  when  the  case  is  extreme  :  (3)  has 
parent,  child,  brother,  sister  or  spouse  of  sufficient  ability  to  support  him  and  who 
can  be  compelled  or  induced  to  support  him.  No  relief  at  all  if  applicant  (1)  is 
earning  or  has  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  :  (2)  is  not  a  public  charge 
or  liable  to  become  so. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $300  a  year. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  a  competent  oculist. 

Award  made.  —  By  a  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Paid  quarterly.  Half 
cost  charged  to  general  fund  of  county  and  half  to  State. 
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Re-investigation  of  cases.  —  Eequired. 

The  law  is  mandatory. 

Connecticut. 

Award  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind 
and  relief  not  to  exceed  $360  a  year. 

Idaho. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Same  as  California. 

Definition  of  need.  —  One  who,  unless  he  receives  relief,  will  become  a  charge 
upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  required  by  law  to  support  him.  Must  be  21  or 
over  if  a  male  and  18  or  over  if  a  female. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $240  a  year. 

Blindness  certified. — By  two  reputable  residents  of  the  county,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  registered  physician,  skilled  in  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Award  made.  —  By  Probate  Judge.  Paid  monthly  ;  cost  borne  by  current 
expense  funds  of  the  county. 

The  law  is  mandatory. 

Illinois. 

Definition  of  need.  —  Having  an  income  of  less  than  $465  per  annum  if  single, 
or,  if  married,  having,  together  with  spouse,  a  total  income  of  less  than  $1,000  per 
annum.  Male  over  21,  female  over  18.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
not  a  charge  on  any  charitable  institution  of  the  State,  county  or  city. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $365  a  year. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  the  examiner  of  the  blind,  who  shall  be  a  regular 
practising  physician. 

Award  made.  —  By  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  paid  quarterly.  Half 
of  cost  borne  by  charity  or  general  funds  of  the  county  :  half  by  special  levy  of  the 
State. 

The  law  is  manUatory. 

Iowa. 

■Definition  of  need.  —  One  having  an  income  of  not  over  $300  per  annum.  Must 
be  over  21  if  male,  and  over  18  if  female,  and  not  a  charge  on  any  charitable 
institution. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $300  per  annum. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  the  examiner  of  the  blind,  who  shall  be  a  regular 
practising  physician. 

Award  made.  —  By  a  Board  of  Supervisors,  payable  quarterly  and  charged  to 
general  fund  or  poor  fund  of  county. 

The  law  is  discretionary . 

Kansas. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Loss  of  both  eyes. 

Definition  of  need.  —  One  whose  parents  or  near  relatives  are  not  financially 
capable  of  caring  for  him.    Must  be  over  21. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $600  a  year. 
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Award  made,  —  By  Board  of  County  Commissioners ,  payable  monthly,  charged 
to  county. 

Th^  law  is  discretionary. 

Kentucky. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Absence  of  useful  vision. 

Definition  of  need.  —  An  adult  who  is  unable  to  earn  any  sum  in  excess  of  $400 
per  annum,  and  does  not  possess  property  to  the  value  of  $2,500,  and  does  not  have 
an  income  from  any  source  in  excess  of  $400  per  annum,  provided  he  is  not  a 
professional  beggar,  or  an  inmate  of  any  State,  county  or  charitable  institution,  or  in 
receipt  of  a  i)ension  from  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  foreign  Government  or 
from  any  other  source  which,  when  added  to  his  earnings,  will  exceed  the  sum  of 
$400. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $250  a  year. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  county  or  city  physician. 

Award  made.  —  By  County  Judge,  payable  quarterly,  charged  to  general  fund 
of  county. 

The  law  is  discretionary. 

Louisiana. 

Definition  of  need. —  An  adult,  60  years  of  age  or  more,  or  mentally  incapacitated^ 
or  who  has  such  physical  handicap  other  than  blindness  as  to  make  him  or  her 
incapacitated  for  any  kind  of  vocation.  IsTo  relief,  other  than  vocational  training, 
if  applicant  has  parent,  child,  brother,  sister  or  spouse  of  sufficient  ability  to  support 
him  or  her  and  who  can  be  induced  to  support  him  or  her,  or  if  he  has  a  personal 
income  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  relief  asked  for. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $300  a  year. 

Award  made.  —  By  the  Parish  Police  Jury  on  recommendation  of  the  State 
Board  for  the  Blind,  payable  quarterly  and  charged  to  general  fund  of  parish. 

The  law  is  mandatory. 

Maine. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Less  than  one-tenth  vision. 

Definition  of  need.  —  Over  21  and  unable  to  earn  an  income  sufficient  for  hm 
support,  provided  he  is  not  a  charge  on  any  charitable  or  penal  institution  of  the 
State  or  of  any  county,  city  or  town,  and  is  not  receiving  paupers'  supplies  or  is  not 
a  person  who  wishes  to  leave  any  charitable  institution  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $300  a  year. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  the  examiner  of  the  blind,  who  shall  be  a  regular 
practising  physician. 

Award  made.  —  By  the  Governor  and  Council,  payable  quarterly  and  charged 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  State. 

Re- investigation  of  cases.  —  Optional. 
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Massachusetts. 

Maximum  relief.  —  I^ot  provided  in  the  law  ;  limited  to  $30  per  month  by 
regulation  of  Division. 

Award  made.  —  By  the  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Frequency  of  payment  not  provided.    Cost  charged  to  general  fund  of  State. 

Minnesota. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  ^'  Ocular  power  "  which,  even  with  the  help  of 
eyeglasses,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  or,  in  particular,  for  the 
performance  of  tasks  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.  . 

Definition  of  need.  —  Unable  by  any  occupation,  or  through  lawful  income  of  any 
kind,  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ;  is  disqualified  if  soliciting  alms  or  is  an  inmate  of  a  charitable  institution 
supported  without  charge,  or  is  dependent  upon  public  relief  for  five  years  preceding 
loss  of  sight.  The  relief  does  not  remove  the  liability  of  relatives  to  support  poor 
persons. 

llaximum  relief.  —  Not  specified  except  that,  where  two  blind  persons  marry 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  maximum  paid  for  their  joint  care  and  relief  shall 
not  exceed  $30  a  month. 

Award  made.  —  By  the  State  Board  of  Control  (Division  for  the  Blind). 
Payments  charged  to  general  fund  of  the  State,  but  frequency  of  payments  not 
provided. 

Missouri. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Vision  (with  or  without  glasses)  not  greater  than  light 
perception,  which  is  defined  as  "  not  more  vision  than  is  sufficient  only  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness  and  recognise  the  motion  (not  the  form)  of  the  hand  of  the 
examiner  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  one  foot  from  the  eye  ". 

Definition  of  need.  —  Persons  of  21  or  over  of  good  moral  character  who  do  not 
have  an  income  from  any  source  of  $600  a  year  or  more  or  property  to  the  value  of 
$5,000,  whose  husband  or  wife  does  not  have  an  income  of  $600  a  year  or  more  from 
any  source  or  property  to  the  value  of  $5,000,  and  whose  parent  or  parents  (if  resident 
in  the  State)  are  unable  to  provide  for  him.  He  is  disqualified:  (1)  if  maintained  in 
public,  private  or  endowed  institutions  or  by  private  persons  ;  (2)  if  confined  in 
jail  or  penitentiary  under  conviction  of  any  offence  ;  (3)  if  he  publicly  solicit  alms  ; 
or  (4)  if  confined  in  any  insane  asylum  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  any  county  or 
municipality. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $300  a  year  (also  minimum). 
Blindness  certified.  —  By  a  competent  oculist. 

Award  made.  —  By  Judge  of  Probate  Court  or  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
payable  quarterly  and  charged  on  a  special  levy  of  the  State. 

Nebraska. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Absence  of  useful  vision,  such  as  to  incapacitate  one 
for  the  performance  of  labour. 

Definition  of  need.  —  One  who  has  an  income  of  less  than  $300  per  annum  and 
incapable  of  earning  a  support  and  is  over  21  if  male  and  over  18  if  female. 
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Maximum  relief.  —  $300  a  year. 

Award  made.  —  By  County  Board,  payable  quarterly  and  charged  to  general 
fund  of  county. 

The  law  is  discretionary, 

Nevada. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Inability  by  reason  of  loss  or  impairment  of  eyesight 
to  provide  oneself  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

Definition  of  need.  —  Unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $300  a  year. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  two  reputable  citizens  and  residents  of  the  county,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  duly  licensed  and  practising  physician. 

Award  made.  —  By  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  payable  quarterly 
and  charged  to  special  levy  of  the  county. 

Re-investigation  of  cases.  —  Required  annually. 
TJie  law  is  discretionary. 

New  Hampshire. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Inability  by  reason  of  loss  of  eyesight  to  provide 
himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Definition  of  need.  —  A  person  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  without  sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  maintain  himself,  and  who  would, 
unless  relieved,  become  a  charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  required  by  law 
to  support  him. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $150  a  year. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  two  reputable  residents  of  the  county,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  registered  physician. 

Awards  made.  —  By  County  Commissioners  and  charged  to  general  fund  of  the 
county.    Frequency  of  payments  not  stated. 

Re- investigation  of  cases.  —  Required  annually. 

New  Jersey. 

Definition  of  need.  —  A  person  over  21  who  is  unable  to  earn  sufficient  money 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  who  has  no  relation  or  other  person  able  to 
provide  and  legally  responsible  for  his  maintenance,  and  who,  if  not  relieved,  would 
become  a  public  charge  to  the  community,  provided  — 

(1)  He  is  not  suffering  from  mental  or  physical  infirmity  which  in  itself  would 
make  him  a  charge  upon  any  other  State  institution  or  agency,  and  which  has  so 
incapacitated  him  prior  to  loss  of  sight  that  he  was  a  public  charge  ;  or 

(2)  He  is  not  publicly  soliciting  alms  ;  or 

(3)  He  has  not  married  a  blind  person,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  except 
that,  if  both  have  been  receiving  relief  prior  to  marriage,  one  may  be  continued  as 
qualified  to  receive  relief. 

Maximum  reliei.  —  $300  a  year. 

Award  made.  —  By  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  payment  is  made  quarterly 
by  the  State  Commissioners  for  the  Blind  and  charged  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
county. 
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Re-investigation  of  cases.  —  Required  annually. 
The  law  is  mandatory. 

New  York  State. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Vision  so  defective  or  so  impaired  that  the  person 
so  afflicted  must  depend  upon  others  or  be  favoured  in  open  competition  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  limit  his  or  her  field  of  usefulness  and  lower  his  or  her  earning 
capacity  below  the  point  of  self-support,  unless  taught  or  trained  to  earn  a  livelihood 
in  some  special  occupation  for  the  blind. 

Definition  of  need.  —  A  person  without  means  of  support  and  incapable  of  self- 
support  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  is  not  married  to  a  blind  or  partially 
blind  person,  unless  such  person  became  blind  after  marriage,  or  unless  married 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  ''  Without  means  of  support  "  is  defined  to  mean  : 
*^  when  a  charge  upon  the  public,  or  when  so  lacking  in  resources  that  he  and  his 
family  may  be  expected  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  someone  not 
legally  liable  for  his  support  unless  he  receives  relief  ".  '*  Incapable  of  self-support  " 
is  defined  to  mean  ''  incapable  of  earning  an  adequate  livelihood  and  incapable  of 
being  taught  or  trained  to  earn  an  adequate  livelihood  ". 

Maximum  relief.  —  $300  a  year. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  two  disinterested  witnesses  who  have  been  residents 
in  the  county  for  at  least  one  year. 

Award  made.  —  By  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  Commissioners  for  the  Blind.  Cost  charged  to  general  fund  of  county  ; 
frequency  of  payment  not  stated. 

The  law  is  mandatory. 

Note.  —  In  New  York  City,  the  applicant  must  be  an  adult  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  been  a  resident  for  two  continuous  years  in  the  city  next  before 
the  application  and  is  not  an  inmate  of  a  public  or  private  institution.  The  maximum 
relief  is  $300  a  year  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and  paid  semi- 
annually and  charged  to  the  general  fund  of  the  city. 

Ohio. 

Definition  of  blindness.  —  Inability  by  reason  of  loss  of  eyesight  to  provide 
oneself  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

Definition  of  need.  —  A  person  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of 
life,  who  has  not  sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  maintain  himself  and  who,  unless 
relieved,  would  become  a  charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  required  by  law 
to  support  him. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $400  per  annum  to  single  persons,  or  $600  per  annum  to 
married  couples  if  both  blind. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  a  registered  physician  and  two  reputable  citizens  of 
the  county. 

Award  made.  —  By  a  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  payable  quarterly  and 
charged  to  general  fund  of  county.  , 

Re- investigation  of  cases.  —  Required  annually,  or  oftener. 

The  law  is  mandatory. 


I 
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Wisconsin. 


Definition  of  need.  —  A  person  over  18,  without  relatives  who  can  be 
compelled  to  support  him  under  State  Law,  who  has  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$480  if  blind,  or  $720  if  blind  and  deaf,  provided  — 

(1)  He  is  not  an  inmate  of  any  State,  county  or  municipally  owned  charitable 
reformatory  or  penal  institution  in  the  State  ;  or 

(2)  Is  not  in  attendance  at  any  State,  county  or  municipally  owned  school  for 
the  blind  or  deaf  (except  the  State  Summer  School  for  the  Blind)  ;  or 

(3)  Is  not  publicly  soliciting  alms. 

Maximum  relief.  —  $360  to  blind  person  or  $480  to  blind  and  deaf  person, 
but  a  pension  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  any  sum  received 
as  income  from  other  sources,  shall  exceed  $780. 

Blindness  certified.  —  By  the  examiner  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  who  shall  be  a 
regular  practising  physician. 

Award  made.  —  By  the  County  Board,  payable  quarterly  and  charged  to  the 
general  fund.    Two-thirds  from  the  county  and  one-third  from  the  State. 

Re-investigation  of  cases.  —  Is  optional  at  any  time. 

The  law  is  mandatory. 

III.  Homes  for  the  blind.  —  Special  Homes  for  the  blind  are  found  only  in 
certain  localities  —  chiefly  large  cities  —  and  the  proportion  of  the  adult  blind  so 
provided  for  in  the  States  having  special  homes  was  2.3  per  cent  in  1919.  A  few 
of  the  blind  are  in  general  homes  or  other  private  institutions  for  the  seeing. 
There  were,  in  1919,  14  special  homes  for  the  adult  blind  in  nine  States  —  chiefly 
in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West.  All  of  them  were  private,  either  under  the  control 
of  some  religious  body  or  under  the  direction  of  an  Association  for  the  blind  or  of  a 
society  organised  for  the  express  purpose  of  conducting  a  home.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  homes  are  subject  to  visitation  and  inspection  by  Boards  of  Charities, 
otherwise  the  State  is  seldom  directly  concerned  in  their  management.  Grants 
are  sometimes  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  homes  from  the  State,  County  or  municipal 
funds.  In  1919,  the  total  number  of  the  blind  in  these  homes  was  somewhat  in 
excess  of  450,  or  whom  the  great  majority  —  probably  nine-tenths  —  were  women. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  varied  from  10  or  less  to  nearly  100.  Suitable 
occupations  are  provided. 

VI.  Home  teaching  and  visiting.  —  Organised  home  teaching  and  visiting 
began  when,  in  1882,  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  was  organised  in  Philadelphia,  and  when  a  women's  club  in 
Chicago  began  to  teach  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  homes  of  the  blind  as  part  of  the 
work.  Both  enterprises  were  private,  but  the  former  was  given  State  aid  in  1905. 
Connecticut  had  formed  a  special  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  in  1893,  and 
one  of  its  activities  was  the  instruction  of  the  bUnd  in  their  homes.  The  first 
specific  State  action  was  taken  by  Massachusetts  in  1899,  when  the  Legislature 
passed  a  resolution  making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  ^^  to  enquire 
into  the  feasibility  of  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes  and  to  report 
with  recommendations  ".  In  the  following  year  an  appropriation  was  made  for  this 
work,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  transferred  in  1916  to  the 
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State  Commission.  Home  teaching  was  developed  by  Ehode  Island  in  1904,  New 
York  City  in  1905,  Cleveland  in  1906,  Delaware  and  Maine  in  1907,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Ohio  in  1908,  Colorado  and  Illinois  in  1911.  With  the  development 
of  State  Commissions  for  the  blind,  home  teaching  has  usually  been  included,  either 
expressly  or  in  practice.  The  work  is  also  carried  out  in  some  cases  by  schools, 
women's  clubs,  charitable  organisations,  and,  so  far  as  teaching  to  read  embossed 
types  is  concerned,  by  some  libraries,  e.g.,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
San  Francisco,  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  and  the  State  Library  of 
California. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1919  some  4,000  blind  in  the  United  States  were 
helped  by  organised  home  teaching,  with  an  average  of  1  teacher  to  100  persons 
taught.  The  average  age  of  the  persons  taught  probably  exceeded  50  years  and  a 
large  majority  were  women.  Instruction  was  given  in  embossed  type,  domestic 
economy  and  a  few  handicrafts,  like  sewing,  needlework,  knitting  and  weaving. 
In  some  cases  materials  were  supplied  and  efforts  were  made  to  sell  the  goods 
produced. 
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Appendix  10. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 


Note.  —  In  this  Appendix  is  collected  information  on  a  variety  of  matters 
under  the  following  headings  : 

1.  The  blind  who  suffer  from  mental  or  other  physical  defects. 

2.  Travelling  facilities  for  the  blind. 

3.  Wireless  (radio)  facilities  for  the  blind. 

4.  The  control  of  appeals  for  money  by  societies  for  the  blind. 

5.  Leading-dogs  for  the  blind. 

6.  Badges  for  the  blind. 


1.     THE  BLIND   WHO   SUFFEE   FEOM  MENTAL   OE   OTHEE  PHYSICAL 

DEFECTS. 
AUSTRIA. 

Such  may  either  be  received  in  institutions  for  the  blind  or  in  the  general 
institutions.  There  is  a  special  private  institution  in  Vienna  for  those  who  are 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

BELGIUM. 

There  are  no  separate  schools  for  mentally  defective  blind  children,  and  the 
uneducable  are  placed  in  institutions  for  the  abnormal. 

CANADA. 

(i)  Children  under  school  age.  —  In  all  provinces  outside  Quebec,  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Child  Welfare  and  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
co-operation,  arrange  for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  blind  children  under  school  age 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster  homes,  except  in  cases  where  complete  or  nearly 
complete  idiocy  renders  this  impossible  or  inadvisable.  In  such  cases,  they  are 
transferred  to  one  or  other  of  the  institutions  for  mental  defectives. 

(ii)  Children  of  school  age.  —  Where  these  are  refused  admission  to  schools 
for  the  blind  because  of  mental  defect,  the  Institute,  where  the  defect  is  not  too 
great,  provides  training  through  home  teaching  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  individual 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  circumstances.  Idiots  must  be  sent  to  an  institution 
for  mental  defectives. 

For  children  who  are  seriously  mentally  defective  but  not  idiots,  the  Council 
and  Institute  referred  to  are  making  an  effort  to  provide  a  special  residential  training 
school  designed  to  furnish  education  and  technical  training  for  the  mentally 
handicapped,  but  provided  with  special  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  arising  from 
blindness. 

(iii)  Adults.  —  The  Institute  endeavours  to  furnish  training  in  the  home  for 
mentally  or  physically  defective  adults  which  will  enable  the  person  to  be  partially 
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self-supporting  and,  if  necessary,  provides  relief  in  addition.  In  the  case  of  the 
severely  mentally  handicapped,  the  Institute  endeavours  to  arrange  for  inclusion 
in  a  home  for  mental  defectives,  or,  if  seriously  physically  handicapped  {e.g,,  a 
paralytic),  in  a  hospital  for  incurables. 

In  British  Columbia,  certain  of  the  blind  can  only  be  provided  for  in  the 
Provincial  Home  for  Incurables  or  the  Provincial  Mental  Hospital  at  Essondale, 
which  do  not  specialise  for  the  blind.  The  Institute  endeavours  to  provide  for  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  officials  of  the  institutions 
and  visits  are  made  to  patients  at  the  discretion  of  the  responsible  doctors.  For 
example,  some  blind  persons  are  visited  by  home  teachers  at  the  institution  at 
Essondale. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Feeble-minded  blind  girls  up  to  18  years  of  age  are  cared  for  by  the  Provincial 
Institute  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Oparany.  For  feeble-minded  adult  blind 
there  exist  no  special  institutes  as  yet.  These  blind  are  entirely  dependent  on 
charitable  support  and  that  which  they  receive  from  their  relations  or  their  parish. 
Among  the  humanitarian  institutions,  it  is  particularly  the  Vinentinum  House  of 
Charity  in  Brevnov  that  receives  physically  and  mentally  sick  blind  persons. 

DENMARK. 

The  State  maintains  a  home  for  mentally  defective  women,  as  well  as]  an 
auxiliary  school  for  mentally  defective  blind  children  at  Refsnaes. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Table  F  of  Appendix  4,  page  100,  of  the  46,822  registered 
blind  persons  on  March  31st,  1927,  1,987,  or  4.3  per  cent,  were  mentally  defective  ; 
2,113,  or  4.5  per  cent,  were  physically  defective;  1,807,  or  3.9  per  cent,  were  deaf ; 
and  416,  or  0.8.  per  cent,  showed  a  combination  of  these  defects.  In  all,  13.5  per 
cent  had  other  defects  in  addition  to  blindness. 

The  law  distinguishes  between  lunatics  and  mental  defectives,  and  the  former, 
when  certified,  are  cared  for  in  mental  hospitals. 

In  the  report  of  the  Mental  Deficiency  Committee  published  in  1929,  the  results 
of  a  detailed  investigation  into  the  incidence  of  mental  deficiency  in  three  urban 
and  three  rural  areas  in  1925  to  1927  are  given.  The  percentage  of  blindness 
among  the  mentally  defective  children  investigated  was  found  to  be  0.3,  Avhile  it 
was  0.04  in  the  general  school  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1926.  For 
both  percentages  the  educational  definition  of  blindness  was  taken  (see  Appendix  3, 
page  84).  On  these  figures,  blindness  is  seven  and  a  half  times  more  prevalent 
among  mentally  defective  than  among  normal  children.  The  report  adds  that 
'^  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  converse  is  true,  namely,  that  the  incidence  of 
mental  deficiency  among  the  blind-and-deaf  or  those  partially  blind  or  partially 
deaf  is  appreciably  higher  than  among  normal  children  ". 

The  Mental  Deficiency  Acts,  1913  and  1927,  constitute  the  Board  of  Control  as  the 
central  body  and  the  councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  as  the  local  authorities 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  defective.  They  impose  a  duty  on  these  local  authorities 
to  ascertain  what  persons  in  their  area  are  defectives  subject  to  be  dealt  with  under 
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the  Act  (except  children  between  7  and  16.  for  whose  ascertainment  the  local  education 
authoriliies  are  responsible).  '^  Subject  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act  "  are 
limiting  words.  In  effect,  the  local  authority  has  no  power  or  duty  to  ascertain 
or  provide  for  any  defective  unless  he  or  she  has  been  found  neglected,  abandoned 
or  cruelly  treated  or  without  visible  means  of  support  or  has  come  into  contact 
with  the  law  or  got  into  serious  trouble,  or  the  parent  or  guardian  has  made  a 
representation  to  the  local  authority  that  the  defective  is  in  need  of  care  or  training 
which  cannot  be  provided  in  his  home,  or,  in  the  case  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  16  years,  such  notice  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Act  has  been  given  by  the 
local  education  authority  to  the  local  authority.  The  authority  must  provide 
suitable  supervision  for  such  persons,  or,  if  such  supervision  affords  inadequate 
protection,  it  must  secure  that  they  shall -be  dealt  with  by  being  sent  to  institutions 
or  placed  under  guardianship.  The  authority  may  provide  institutions  or  contribute 
towards  maintenance  in  a  private  institution,  and  must  provide  training  or 
occupation  for  defectives  under  supervision  or  guardianship  or  in  institutions. 

In  the  case  of  blind  mentally  defective  persons,  the  question  arises,  which  is 
the  predominant  defect.  Does  the  person  require  the  specialised  care  of  a  blind 
or  of  a  mentally  defective  institution  or  association  ?  The  answer  in  practice 
depends  on  the  degree  of  mental  deficiency  and  the  desirability  of  mixing  them 
with  normal  blind  persons.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1927  defines  ^'  mental 
defectiveness  "  as  "a  condition  of  arrested  or  incomplete  development  of  mind 
existing  before  the  age  of  18  years,  whether  arising  from  inherent  causes  or 
induced  by  disease  or  injury  ",  and  proceeds  to  divide  mental  defectives  into  idiots, 
imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons  and  moral  defectives,  who  are  defined  in  the 
Section. 

If  a  blind  person  is  feeble-minded  and  without  strongly  vicious  or  criminal 
propensities,  it  is  probably  better  that  he  or  she  should  be  cared  for  by  an 
organisation  which  specialises  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  but,  if  the  mental  defect 
is  such  as  to  require  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  or  care  in  an  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  the  case  will  be  more  appropriately  dealt  with  by  the  organisation 
for  mental  defectives.  Probably  most  of  the  1,987  blind  mental  defectives  referred 
to  above  fall  into  the  first  category,  and  are  either  harmless  inmates  of  Poor  Law 
institutions  or  are  cared  for  in  their  homes  or  in  institutions  for  the  blind. 
Attempts  have  been  made  on  a  small  scale  to  treat  the  second  category  in  special 
homes  for  blind  mental  defectives.  For  example,  a  few  such  children  are  cared 
for  in  the  Ellen  Terry  Home  at  Eeigate.  The  Stoke  Park  Colony  for  Mental 
Defectives  near  Bristol  has  set  aside  special  accommodation  for  40  mentally  defective 
blind  girls  over  16  years  of  age.  While  the  report  referred  to  above  shows  that 
there  are  still  a  large  number  of  mental  defectives  generally  who  have  not  yet  been 
'^  ascertained  ",  it  is  probable  that  the  careful  registration  of  the  blind  has  brought 
most  of  the  cases  of  blind  mental  defectives  to  light. 

Turning  to  physical  defects  in  addition  to  blindness,  the  most  important  is 
deafness,  which  is  a  greater  social  handicap  than  blindness,  though  it  does  not 
have  such  a  serious  economic  effect.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  persons  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf  should  be  cared  for  in  institutions 
for  the  blind  or  for  the  deaf,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  both  classes  of  institution. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  training  specially  adapted  to  the  deaf  may 
possibly  be  more  helpful,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  vocational  training 
should  be  given  to  the  blind  deaf  person  on  blind  lines,  especially  in  view  of  the 
special  provision  for  the  blind  in  after  years  which  is  made  by  the  Blind  Persons 
Act. 
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GERMANY. 

Blind  persons  incapable  of  being  employed,  especially  those  suffering  from 
other  disabilities,  receive  allowances  from  the  Welfare  Association  or  are  placed 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind.  Persons  who  are  deaf-and-dumb  as  well  as  blind 
are  not  subject  to  compulsory  school  attendance  and  can  therefore  only  be 
trained  in  a  few  handicrafts. 

HUNGARY. 

Mentally  defective  blind  persons  are  either  sent  to  the  Home  for  the  Blind 
maintained  by  the  National  Association  or,  if  dangerous,  are  transferred  to  the 
State  lunatic  asylums. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE. 

If  blind  persons  suffering  from  other  defects  are  not  received  in  homes  for  the 
blind,  they  are  received  in  county  homes  or  other  Poor  Law  institutions  or  mental 
hospitals. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Homes  for  the  blind  are  limited  to  normal  blind  persons.  The  abnormal  are 
either  cared  for  at  home  or  in  general  institutions. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Bad  mental  cases  are  in  the  State  mental  hospitals.  Others  are  cared  for  in 
their  own  homes,  or  in  hospitals  or  in  homes  for  the  aged  and  needy  provided  by 
charitable  funds. 

NORWAY. 

No  special  institution  exists  for  blind  persons  afflicted  with  partial  deafness. 
Some  of  the  blind  who  are  totally  deaf  are  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Epileptic  or  mentally  defective  blind  can  in  part  be  placed  in  institutions  for  the 
epileptic  or  insane. 

SCOTLAND. 

Table  F  of  Appendix  4  shows  that,  of  the  6,332  registered  blind  persons  on 
March  31st,  1925,  265  or  4.2  per  cent  were  mentally  defective  ;  580  or  9.15  per 
cent  were  physically  defective  ;  249  or  3.93  per  cent  were  deaf  ;  and  61  or  0.96  per 
cent   showed  a   combination   of  these   defects. 

The  term  '^  mentally  defective  "  in  the  above  table  includes  lunatics,  from 
whom,  however,  in  law,  mental  defectives  are  distinguished.  The  main  provisions 
in  regard  to  the  mentally  defective  in  Scotland  are  contained  in  the  Mental 
Deficiency  and  Lunacy  (Scotland)  Act,  1913,  which  is  administered  by  the  General 
Board  of  Control  for  Scotland.     The  following  mentally  defective  persons  :  namely, 
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idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons  and  moral  imbeciles  are  deemed  to  be 
defectives  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Education  Authorities  (in  the  case 
of  children)  and  Poor  Law  Authorities  are  responsible  for  ascertaining  which 
persons  are  mentally  defective  and  for  making  the  necessary  provision  for  them, 
if  their  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  do  so,  in  co-operation  with  District 
Boards  of  Control  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  General  Board  of 
Control. 

In  1925,  a  special  investigation  made  by  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  revealed  that  176  or  26.5  per  1,000  of  the  total  number 
of  registered  blind  persons  at  that  time  were  certified  as  mentally  defective,  and 
112  or  16.9  p-er' 1,000  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Voluntary  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  certifiable  although  not  certified  —  a  total  of  288  or  43.4  per  1,000.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  even  this  high  proportion  of  mental  deficiency  among  the 
blind   represents    the    true    position. 

At  least  144  of  the  176  certified  blind  mental  defectives  were  being  provided 
for  in  asylums,  in  certified  institutions,  or  under  Guardians;  but,  apart  from  a 
few  in  blind  institutions,  little  or  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  certifiable 
but    uncertified    cases. 

In  1925,  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  also  made  enquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  deaf  blind  and  of  the  blind  suffering  from  other  physical  defects  who  were 
thereby  rendered  totally  incapable  or  were  handicapped  in  carrying  on  an 
occupation.  It  was  found  that  there  were  65  deaf  blind  persons  in  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  198  on  the  rolls  of  voluntary  outdoor  associations  —  a  total 
of  263  or  approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  then  total  number  of  registered  blind 
persons  in  Scotland.  Analysis  showed  that  86  of  the  263,  or  about  33  per  cent, 
were  receiving  education  or  were  in  employment  either  inside  or  outside  institutions  ; 
that  18  were  stated  to  be  capable  of  employment  ;  and  that  118  of  the  remaining 
159  were  over  50  years  of  age.  Even,  therefore,  when  deafness  is  allied  to 
blindness,  many  of  those  so  affected  are  not  by  reason  of  the  deafness  incapacitated 
from  receiving  education  or  carrying  on  employment.  Almost  without  exception, 
deaf  blind  children  in  Scotland  are  educated  in  schools  for  the  blind  rather  than 
II  in  institutions  for  the  deaf. 

The  enquiry  also  showed  that  there  were  70  blind  persons  under  50  years 
of  age,  including  5  of  school  age,  who  were  stated  to  be  totally  incapable,  by  reason 
of  physical  defects,  of  carrying  on  an  occupation,  and  41,  of  whom  14  were  in 
institutions  for  the  blind,  who  were  handicapped  thereby  —  a  total  of  111  or  4.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  registered  blind  persons  under  50  years  of  age. 
The  aged  deaf  blind  and  those  suffering  from  other  physical  defects  are  particularly 
suitable  for  admission  to  residential  homes,  but,  as  already  indicated  in  Appendix  9, 
page  233,  there  is  at  present  a  lack  of  such  homes  in  Scotland. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

There  is  no  special  provision  for  the  blind.  They  are  treated  in  hospitals 
and  mental  asylums. 

SWEDEN. 

The  State  has  erected  a  school  combined  with  a  workshop  and  asylum  for 
blind  persons  who  are  also  physically  and  mentally  defective. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

An  institution  for  the  blind  of  feeble  mind  was  founded  near  Lausanne,  origin- 
ally for  French- speaking  blind.  It  was  subsequently  moved  to  Chailly,  also 
near  Lausanne,  and  reorganised  so  as  to  deal  with  all  Swiss  blind  of  this  class. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Note.  —  The  following  information  is  derived  from  Dr.  Best's  book,  ^^  The 
Blind  ",  1919. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  proportion  of  all  the  blind  who  are  feeble-minded 
from  1  in  6  to  1  in  10.  Of  the  blind  under  20,  the  proportion  is  variously  estimated 
from  1  in  5  to  1  in  10.  In  the  Ohio  School,  9.4  per  cent  of  the  blind  pupils  were 
found  to  be  feeble-minded  ;  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  5  per  cent,  with  others 
mentally  backward  ;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  10  per  cent  were  found  to 
be  of  so  low  a  mental  capacity  as  to  warrant  discharge.  In  twelve  years  the 
Perkins  Institution  had  to  discharge  96  pupils  as  feeble-minded.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  blind  persons  are  found  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  In  the 
Census  of  1910,  there  were  119  such,  or  0.6  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  such 
institutions.     At  the  same  date,  486  blind  persons  were  in  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Methods  vary  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  blind  who  are  feeble-minded.  In 
certain  early  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  departments  for  the  feeble-minded 
were  maintained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  e.g^  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Montana, 
and  such  a  department  was  still  in  existence  in  1919  in  the  Montana  School.  It 
is  difficult  to  provide  satisfactorily  for  the  feeble-minded  blind  in  schools  for  the 
normal  blind,  on  account  both  of  the  effect  on  the  normal  children  and  of  the 
disproportionate  amount  of  the  teacher's  time  claimed  by  the  feeble-minded. 
The  conviction  is  growing  that  the  feeble-minded  blind  should  be  provided  for  in 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  or  in  some  other  special  manner.  But  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  in  some  States.  ISTew  Jersey  makes  a  special 
appropriation  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  blind  in  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

Turning  to  physical  defects,  the  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
training  is  deafness.  The  Census  of  1910  recorded  584  blind-and-deaf  persons. 
The  children  are  more  often  in  schools  for  the  deaf  than  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  first  deaf-blind  pupil  was  taught  in  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1824.  Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  possibilities  of  such 
training  by  the  remarkable  success  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  in 
teaching  Laura  Bridgman,  and  this  is  the  one  blind  institution  in  which  deaf-blind 
pupils  have  been  educated,  though  instruction  has  been  given  in  several  of  the  dual 
schools  (i.e.^  schools  both  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind). 


2.     TEAVELLIIsrG  FACILITIES  FOE  THE  BLII^^D. 

The  information  available  does  not  permit  of  a  systematic  description  of 
these  in  various  countries.  Such  information  as  has  been  given  is  summarised 
below. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


The  report  of  the  Korth  Adelaide  Institution  in  April  1926  states  that  the 
South  Australian  Railways  and  municipal  tramways  give  free  passes  for  blind 
workers  in  institutions. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

The  Ministry  of  Railways  gives  the  following  facilities  on  the  Czechoslovak 
State  Railways  : 

(1)  To  war  blind  travelling  on  private  matters  of  urgency  for  distances  over 
50  kilometres,  free  and  a  50  per  cent  reduction  for  one  guide  in  the  third  class  of 
ordinary  trains.  These  facilities  are  not  available  for  journeys  on  business  affairs 
(Tariff  Regulations  1/1923). 

(2)  The  use  of  express  trains  is  permitted  for  journeys  of  over  150  kilometres 
according  to  the  normal  tariff  for  blind  persons  and  guides,  in  which  case  the 
identity  card  of  the  blind  person  and  the  half-ticket  of  the  guide  are  considered 
as  paid  tickets. 

(3)  War-disabled  blind  summoned  to  a  medical  examination  or  referred  to 
the  Provincial  Bureaux  for  the  Welfare  of  War  Invalids  to  a  medical  examination 
or  to  an  educational  institute  have  free  fares,  at  the  cost  of  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare,  from  their  place  of  residence  to  the  place  of  examination  or  the  institute 
and  back  (second  class  for  officers,  third  class  for  common  soldiers). 

(4)  Destitute  civilian  blind  and  their  guides  are  granted  an  annual  ticket  at  a 
33  per  cent  reduction  on  third-class  fare  on  ordinary  trains  and  for  journeys  of 
over  200  kilometres  on  express  trains,  for  journeying  to  their  place  of  work  (Tariff 
Regulation  B.  iSTo.  144  of  l^ovember  15th,  1927). 

(5)  The  Ministry  of  Railways  and  the  central  railway  authorities  allow  poor  aged 
blind  a  special  reduction  of  33-50  per  cent  for  one  journey  to  a  named  place  and 
return  if  the  journey  is  genuinely  urgent,  and  this  may  extend  to  the  guide  also. 

(6)  Reductions  of  fare  are  allowed  to  all  poor  inmates  under  18  years  of  age 
of  all  institutes  for  defective  persons  (blind,  deaf-and-dumb,  bodily  crippled). 
Reductions  of  33  or  50  per  cent  are  allowed  to  them  and  their  guides,  and,  in  cases 
of  proved  urgency,  free  (Regulation  No.  8352/III  3-23  of  March  12th,  1923,  and 
Ko.  36432/III/3  of  June  26th,  1923). 

The  Metropolitan  Tramway  Company  of  Prague  allows  blind  persons  whose 
annual  income  does  not  exceed  20,000  kc.  and  to  war-blind  tobacco-store  keepers 
whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  30,000  kc.,  invalid  tickets  for  all  tram  routes 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  30  kc.  a  month  instead  of  180  kc.     The  guide  travels  free. 

The  Brno  Electric  Tramway  Company  issues  tickets  to  blind  persons,  valid 
for  all  routes,  for  60  kc.  monthly.  In  addition,  the  Moravian  Provincial  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Brno,  and  Madchen  Blindenheim  receive  single  tickets  at  40  hellers 
per  ticket. 

ENGLAND,  WALES  AND  SCOTLAND. 

As  from  January  1st,  1929,  all  blind  persons  travelling  on  the  railways  for 
business  purposes  and  accompanied  by  an  attendant  can  obtain  ordinary  or  season 
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tickets  between  stations  in  Great  Britain  at  half-fare,  but  no  less  charge  will  be 
made  than  as  for  one  single  adult  fare  for  the  two  persons.  The  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Company  and  the  London  Tube  Railways  only  grant  this 
concession  to  blind  ex-service  men. 

In  a  number  of  towns,  the  municipal  or  other  tramway  companies  allow  blind 
persons  to  travel  free  and  certain  motor-bus  companies  give  concessions  to  the  blind. 

GERMANY. 

In  Berlin,  blind  persons  are  carried  free  on  the  tramways. 

NETHERLANDS. 

On  the  tramways  in  the  large  towns,  a  blind  person's  guide  is  allowed  to  travel 
free,  and  the  same  arrangement  exists  on  the  railways  for  blind  persons  compelled 
to  travel  to  work. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1925 
that  blind  persons  belonging  to  certain  charitable  organisations  for  the  blind  are 
allowed  to  travel  at  half-fare  on  parts  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  system.  The 
following  statement  was  published  in  an  English  newspaper,  the  Observer,  on 
April  28th,  1929  :  ''  By  a  voluntary  concession  of  the  American  railway  companies, 
a  blind  person  may  in  future  travel  with  a  guide  at  the  price  of  one  fare  on  forty- 
one  American  railway  systems  ". 


3.     WIRELESS   (RADIO)   FACILITIES  FOR   THE  BLIND. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Wireless  licences  are  granted  free  to  blind  persons  and  invalids  who  cannot 
move  without  the  assistance  of  other  persons  (Regulation  135,  Bulletin  of  the 
Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  No.  61/1923). 


ENGLAND,  WALES,   SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND. 

By  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  (Blind  Persons'  Facilities)  Act,  1926,  wireless 
licences  are  granted  free  to  blind  persons  not  being  resident  in  a  public  or  charitable 
institution  or  in  a  school.  Various  voluntary  institutions  and  societies  and 
particularly  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  raised  funds  and  supplied 
wireless  sets  to  a  number  of  blind  persons. 

No  doubt  similar  facilities  are  given  elsewhere,  but  no  information  is  available. 
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4.      THE  CONTEOL  OF  APPEALS  FOE  MONEY  BY  SOCIETIES   FOE 

THE  BLIND. 

The  appeal  for  charitable  funds  for  the  blind  is  a  powerful  one,  and  for  this 
reason  is  attractive  to  person^  desiring  to  float  bogus  charities  for  their  own  ends. 
To  meet  this  danger,  the  British  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  contained  a  section 
(Section  3)  which  in  effect  made  it  illegal  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  public  for 
donations  or  subscriptions  in  money  or  in  kind  to  a  charity  for  the  blind  or  to  raise 
or  attempt  to  raise  money  for  any  such  charity  by  promoting  any  bazaar,  sale, 
entertainment  or  exhibition  or  by  any  similar  means  unless  the  charity  was  registered 
under  the  Act.  The  penalty  for  an  offence  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  £100  or  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months.  The 
registration  authorities  are  the  councils  of  counties  or  county  boroughs,  and  the  Act 
empowers  them  to  refuse  to  register  a  charity  if  they  are  satisfied  that  its  objects 
are  adequately  attained  by  another  charity  registered  under  the  Act. 

5.     LEADING-DOGS   FOE    THE  BLIND. 

In  some  countries,  e.q.^  Germany,  dogs  are  trained  to  lead  the  blind  and  are 
supplied  to  the  blind  for  this  purpose.  In  Poland,  the  Union  of  Blind  Soldiers, 
which  is  subsidised  by  the  State,  breeds  leading-dogs  for  the  blind  on  behalf  of  the 
State. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  owners  of  dogs  are  required  to  take  out  an  annual  licence 
at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.,  but,  under  Section  21  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Act, 
1876,  it  is  provided  that  a  licence  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  dog  kept  and 
used  solely  by  a  blind  person  for  his  or  her  own  guidance. 

6.     BADGES  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

According  to  ^^  Veroffentlichungen  des  Kaiser  lichen  Gesundheitsamtes  ", 
1926,  page  545,  the  principal  blind  associations  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land have  agreed  to  provide  blind  persons  under  their  care  with  a  badge  in  order 
to  afford  them  special  protection  in  traffic.  The  badge  is  for  persons  wholly  or 
partially  deaf  or  blind  and  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  yellow  armlet  with  three 
black  spots,  and  the  police  are  asked  to  give  special  attention  to  persons  wearing 
it. 

In  England,  such  a  badge  is  used  in  one  or  two  places,  e.g.,  Portsmouth.  The 
danger  of  such  a  badge  is  that  it  may  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  begging,  and 
supervision  is  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  this. 
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Appendix  11. 

THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 


Note.  —  The  object  of  this  report  is  to  deal  with  the  care  and  welfare  of  persons 
after  they  have  become  blind  and  not  primarily  with  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
It  is  in  practice  impossible  and  undesirable  entirely  to  separate  these  two  subjects, 
and  this  appendix,  while  making  no  attempt  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  subject, 
records  the  data  which  were  given  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire.  The  Appendix 
is  divided  into  two  parts  :  I  —  General,  and  II  —  Occupational  Causes  of  Blindness. 


PAET  I.  —  ge:n^eeal. 

AUSTRIA. 

Causes  of  blindness.  —  At  December  31st,  1906,  there  were  in  the  present 
territory  of  the  Austrian  Republic,  with  the  exception  of  the  Burgenland,  525 
bUnd  persons  in  institutions,  and  the  causes  of  blindness  of  these  525  persons  were 
as  follows  ; 

Schools       Employment        Total 
institutions 

Born  blind    33                  22                  55 

Inflammation  of  the  eye 

(blennorrhcea,  trachoma) 103 

Cataract 26 

Atrophy  of  eyeballs,  of  retina  and  optic  nerve  71 

Smallpox 7 

Scarlet  fever .  7 

Measles    8 

Other  acute  skin  diseases 4 

Typhoid  fever    1 

Meningitis  and  other  diseases   of  the   brain  36 

Jaundice — 

Other  diseases 16 

External  causes 9 

Cause  unknown  .  , 10 

Totals 331  194  525 

At  December  31st,  1906,  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  above,  2,192  blind- 
persons  registered,  and  the  causes  of  blindness  among  them  were  as  follows  : 

Born  blind    252 

Infectious   conjunctivitis,   inflammation   of  the 

eye  in  newly-born  infants 129 

Smallpox   85 

Injuries    234 

,    .  Other  diseases 1,492 

Total 2,192 
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Prevention  of  blindness.  —  This  is  included  in  the  ordinary  public  health 
measures  taken  by  the  official  public  health  administration,  but  there  are  no  special 
organisations  for  the  purpose. 

The  Crede  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  blennorrhcea  among  new-born 
infants  was  recommended  for  general  application  in  the  Ministerial  Decree  of 
October  4th,  1912,  line  1,589,  and  made  compulsory  for  midwives.  In  1906,  it 
was  made  compulsory  by  law  in  the  province  of  Salzburg,  and  in  1920  in 
Lower  Austria. 

BELGIUM. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  The  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is 
organised  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  of  Health.  The  detection  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  made  by  the  doctor,  and  the  health  visitor  then  sees 
that  the  child  is  dealt  with  by  the  specialist.  The  National  Society  for  Infancy 
has  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  this  procedure. 

Popular  education  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  is  well  carried  out  through 
conferences  called  by  public  health  doctors  and  Government  inspectors,  by 
pamphlets  and  by  notes  endorsed  on  marriage  certificates.  The  society  Lichte  en 
Liefde,  of  Bruges,  on  the  birth  of  each  child  sends  a  pamphlet  to  warn  the  parents 
of  the  danger  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  to  tell  them  the  precautions  which 
should  be  taken. 

Prevention  is  further  ensured  by  dispensaries  for  venereal  disease,  by  medical 
inspection  of  schools,  by  ante-natal  centres  of  the  National  Society  for  Infancy,  by 
the  centres  for  nervous  diseases  and  by  regulations  for  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 

Parallel  with  this  preventive  organisation  is  that  for  treatment.  Insurance 
societies  provide  the  services  of  specialists  to  their  members.  Each  area  has  its 
public  or  private  hospital.  There  are  university  clinics  and  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 
Children  in  institutions  for  the  blind  are  examined  by  the  oculist  attached  to  the 
institution. 

CANADA. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  The  only  organised  effort  looking  to  prevention  of 
blindness,  apart  from  the  activities  of  the  general  Department  of  Health  (Dominion 
and  Provincial),  is  that  carried  on  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  BUnd, 
which,  starting  in  1919,  aroused  interest  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  among 
infants  at  birth,  children  prior  to  school  age  and  during  school  period,  in  industry 
and  in  general  among  adults. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  throughout  Canada  circulates  pamphlets 
on  the  prevention  of  bUndness  and  organises  training  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
to  ordinary  school-teachers  in  normal  schools  and  to  workers  generally  at  summer 
schools.  The  Institute  also  helps  in  a  practical  way  by  providing  medical  treatment 
or  glasses  to  indigent  cases.  The  Department  of  Public  Health  furnishes  silver 
nitrate  solution  (1  per  cent)  free  to  all  physicians  for  use  in  new-born  babies'  eyes, 
and  this  solution  is  required  to  be  used,  though  there  is  no  statutory  penalty  for 
failure  to  use  it. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  In  Slovakia,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  has 
taken  measures  of  hygiene  against  infectious  eye  diseases,  chiefly  against  the 
spread  of  trachoma.  This  scheme  is  just  being  developed  and  the  necessary 
number  of  dispensaries  with  trained  staff  has  been  established. 
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With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  various  serious  eye  diseases,  instruction  is 
given  to  the  public  by  means  of  lectures,  and  to  social  workers  by  means  of  medical 
courses,  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  severe  and  particularly  of  infectious 
eye  diseases  which  may  lead  to  loss  of  sight  and  as  to  the  methods  of  preventing 
accidents  and  diseases. 

Midwives  are  bound  to  administer  the  Crede  prophylactic  treatment  to  all 
new-born  children  in  order  to  prevent  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  are  allowed 
to  waive  it  only  in  case  of  the  parents'  resistance.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  their  duty 
to  report  it  to  the  parish  authorities  and  to  enter  it  in  their  diary  and  the  birth 
returns. 

Schoolchildren  are  occasionally  warned  by  their  teachers  against  dangerous 
games  which  may  cause  injuries  to  their  eyes  which  are  responsible  for 
blindness  in  a  large  number  of  children. 

DENMARK. 

Causes  of  blindness.  —  Of  the  578  children  who  were  received  in  the  institutes 
for  the  blind  during  the  twenty-five  years  from  1886  to  1921,  the  causes  of  blindness 
were  as  follows  : 


Year  of  birth 

Congenital 
causes   of 
blindness 

Destruction 
of    the 
cornea 

Diseases 

of  the  eye 

itself 

Atrophy 

of  the 

optic  nerve 

Lesions 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

1 
1 

5 

13 

11 

6 

8 

8 

10 

5 

9 

2 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1886-1888  .  .  . 
1889-1891  .  .  . 
1892-1894  .  .  . 
1895-1897  .  .  . 
1898-1900  .  .  . 
1901-1903  .  .  . 
1904-1906  .  .  . 
1907-1909  .  .  . 
1910-1912  .  .  . 
1913-1915  .  .  . 
1916-1918  .  .  . 
1919-1921  .  .  . 

0 

4 
9 
9 

.      18 
9 

.      12 
6 

.      21 
9 
7 
1 

0 

3 

7 

9 

3 

13 

14 

5 

11 

25 

8 

5 

1 

1 

6 

9 

6 

9 

9 

10 

11 

14 

7 

1 

0 
1 

2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
5 
4 
1 
2 
0 

1 

2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 

0 

2 

4 

10 

11 

9 

9 

15 

20 

4 

6 

3 

1 

2 
4 
4 
3 
9 
2 
8 
4 
4 
4 
0 

0 
1 
3 
4 
1 
4 
2 
2 
3 
1 
0 
1 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
11 
25 
34 
35 
39 
39 
33 
59 
40 
23 
10 

4 

7 
17 
30 

22 
28 
21 
27 
27 
24 
20 
3 

105 

79 

103 

84 

25 

18 

93 

45 

22 

4 

348 

230 

184 

187 

43 

138 

26 

578 

In  1928,  the  constitution  of  a  commission  to  study  the  means  of  prevention  of 
blindness  was  under  consideration. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  From  the  autumn  of  1900,  it  was  made  obligatory 
for  midwives  to  instil  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  the  eyes  of  every  child 
immediately  after  birth. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Causes  of  blindness.  —  The  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  set  up  by  the  Minister  of  Health  in  September  1920, 
issued  its  Final  Report  in  1922.  It  is  not  practicable  to  summarise  this  valuable 
report  in  the  space  available  beyond  saying  that  it  deals  with  :  (1)  the  causation 
of  blindness  ;  (2)  ophthalmia  neonatorum  ;  (3)  syphilis  ;  (4)  congenital  malformation 
of  the  eye  ;  (5)  surface  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  children  (other  than  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  and  trachoma)  ;  (6)  trachoma  ;  (7)  myopia  ;  (8)  glaucoma  ;  and  (9) 
industrial  eye  disease  and  accident,  and  other  matters. 

A  table  analysing  the  causes  of  blindness  in  the  case  of  1,036  children, 
inmates  of  18  schools  for  the  blind,  is  quoted  in  the  report  as  follows  : 

Numbers  Percentage 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum 295  28 .  47 

Purulent  conjunctivitis  of  later  years 29  2.80 

Phlyctenular  keratitis    34  3 .  28 

Interstitial  keratitis    58  5 .  60 

Iridocyclitis    23  2.22 

Optic    atrophy    (optic    atrophy,    disseminated 

choroiditis) ' 141  13 .  61 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia. 21  2 .02 

Buphthalmia '. 28  2 .  70 

Macula  defects , 26  2 .  51 

Eetinitis  pigmentosa  . 12  1 .  16 

Albinism 23  2.22 

Lens  defects 133  12.84 

Other  congenital  defects 102  9 .  85 

Myopia 63  6 .  08 

Other  defects 48  4.64 

Totals 1,036  100.00 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  report  hesitates  to  recommend  that 
prophylactic  instillation  of  drops  should  be  practised  as  a  routine  by  midwives 
in  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Excellent  results  are  obtained  from  Crede's 
method  (instillation  of  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent  silver  nitrate  within  the  eyelids 
immediately  after  birth)  in  hospital  clinics  where  midwives  and  nurses  are  under 
careful  supervision,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled  the  method  not  only  involves 
risks  but  is  apt  to  engender  a  false  sense  of  security.  They  also  recommend  that 
the  nitrate  of  silver  should  not  be  used  in  a  stronger  solution  than  1  per  cent. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  1.  Turning  from  the  report  to  the  measures  in 
force  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  one  of  the  results  of  the  attention  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  the  report  was  the  inclusion  of  Section  66  in  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1925,  which  provided  that  local  authorities  ^^  shall  have  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  may  think 
desirable  for  assisting  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and,  in  particular,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  ordinarily  resident  within  their  area  suffering  from  any  disease  of, 
or  injury  to,  the  eyes  ".  This  section  empowers  [local  authorities  to  incur 
expenditure  for  the  purpose. 
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2.  There  are  a  number  of  voluntary  ophthalmic  hospitals,  where  much  good 
work  has  been  done  for  the  preservation  of  eyesight. 

3.  Most  of  the  voluntary  associations  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  which 
cover  practically  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  in  addition  to  registering  blind 
persons,  keep  a  separate  register  of  ^'  watching  cases  ",  i.e.^  of  persons  who,  without 
proper  care,  might  become  blind,  and  they  endeavour  to  secure  proper  treatment 
for  them.  A  very  considerable  number  of  cases  are  kept  under  systematic  review 
in  this  way.  Care  is  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  follow  up  cases  in  which 
a  claim  for  a  blind  pension  has  to  be  refused  on  appeal  but  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  eyesight  might  be  improved  by  treatment. 

4.  Under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act,  certain  benefits  were  given 
from  the  outset  and  power  was  given  to  the  approved  societies  under  the  Act  to 
give  ^'  additional  benefits  "  when,  after  an  actuarial  valuation,  they  were  found 
to  have  sufficient  financial  resources.  In  a  number  of  cases  this  has  taken  the 
form  of  ophthalmic  benefit,  and  insured  persons,  where  this  benefit  is  in  force, 
can  obtain  both  suitable  glasses  and  treatment.  A  Committee  which  reported 
in  1927  (Cd.2999)  on  the  Optical  Practitioners  (Eegistration)  Bill,  1927,  drew 
attention  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  poor  persons  in  obtaining  ophthalmic 
advice  and  treatment,  and  the  medical  profession  has  since  endeavoured  to  meet 
this  difficulty. 

5.  In  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  delay  in  treatment  means 
the  risk  of  the  loss  of  sight,  and  for  this  reason  the  disease  has  been  made 
compulsorily  notifiable.  Whereas  a  dual  responsibility  to  notify  formerly  rested 
with  the  doctor  and  the  midwife,  a  recent  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  (Circulars  617  and  61 7 A)  imposing  the  duty  entirely  on  the  doctor,  in  order 
to  obviate  confusion  and  divided  responsibility,  which  sometimes  meant  that  the 
case  was  not  notified.  The  notification  must  be  sent  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  the  district  where  the  patient  resides  at  the  time,  even  if  only  temporarily, 
in  order  to  secure  that  treatment  shall  be  promptly  available. 

In  1926,  694,563  births  were  registered  and  5,896  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum were  notified,  8.5  cases  per  ],000  births. 

Some  185  local  authorities  have  definite  arrangements  as  part  of  their 
maternity  and  child  welfare  schemes.  These  usually  comprise  provision  for  home 
nursing,  by  which  frequent  visits  can  be  secured  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
Some  of  the  authorities  include  arrangements  for  treatment  in  hospital. 

In  the  rural  areas  it  is,  of  course,  only  possible  to  use  the  means  available,  but 
the  large  towns  have  much  more  elaborate  schemes  and  frequently  employ  their 
own  whole-time  nurses  exclusively  for  visiting  such  cases. 

In  one  large  town,  three  ophthalmia  neonatorum  nurses  are  employed  to  visit  all 
reported  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  A  swab  is  taken  when  practicable 
and  sent  for  bacteriological  examination  to  the  laboratory. 

In  another,  where  649  cases  were  notified  in  one  year,  two  special  nurses  are 
employed.  The  majority  of  the  cases  were  nursed  at  home,  but  241  were  admitted 
to  hospital,  where  beds  are  reserved  by  the  local  authority,  and  both  mother  and 
baby  are  admitted  when  necessary. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  the  Home  Office,  through  its 
factory  inspectors,  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  avoid  risk  to  the  eyesight  in 
industrial  processes.     Examples  of  safety  devices  may  be  seen  at  the  Home  Office 
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Industrial  Museum,  Horseferry  Eoad,  Westminster.  England  and  Wales  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  workers  to  make  use  of  such 
protective  devices  as  goggles  against  flying  fragments.  Eecent  practice  relies 
more  on  shields  attached  to  the  machine  itself. 

FRANCE. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  A  certain  number  of  preventive  measures  are 
officially  prescribed  by  the  Government  : 

1.  The  insertion  in  marriage  certificates  of  instructions  for  the 
preservation  of  babies  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

2.  The  compulsory  use  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes  of  babies  immediately 
after  birth. 

3.  The  creation  of  official  ophthalmological  clinics.  The  model  for  this 
kind  of  clinic  is  the  National  Ophthalmological  Clinic  attached  to  PHospice 
National  des  Quinze-Vingts,  Paris.  More  than  30  doctors  examine  daily 
200  new  patients. 

4.  Ophthalmic  examination  of  children  in  schools. 

GREECE. 

Causes  of  blindness.  —  There  are  no  general  statistics  on  the  causes  of 
blindness,  but  from  the  examination  of  the  blind  inmates  of  various  homes  the 
causes  of  blindness  may  be  estimated  in  the  following  proportions  : 

Percentage 

Various  complications  of  trachoma    20 

Glaucoma    10 

Traumatism. 5 

t  Other  causes  (syphilis,  both  congenital  and  acquired),  blen- 

f                               norrhoea,  smallpox,  infantile  glaucoma,  etc 65 

In  the  Peloponnesus,  for  example,  where  trachoma  is  rife,  there  is  1  blind 
person  for  every  700  inhabitants,  while  in  Epirus,  which  is  spared  this  scourge, 
there  is  one  for  every  1,300.  On  the  other  hand,  smallpox,  which  caused  much 
blindness  in  the  past,  has  ceased  to  cause  so  much,  thanks  to  preventive 
vaccination,  and  to  this  perhaps  may  be  due  the  diminution  of  blindness  among 
those  of  younger  ages. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  This  work  proceeds  in  three  directions  :  (1)  by 
vaccination  against  smallpox  ;  (2)  by  the  Crede  method  against  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  ;  and  (3)  by  the  efforts  of  the  Government  and  private  institutions  to 
fight  trachoma  and  other  affections  of  the  eye. 

The  following  institutions  are  working  to  this  end  : 

1.  The  Ophthalmic  Clinic,  Athens,  10,000  to  12,000  patients  per  annum. 

2.  The  University  Polyclinic,  Athens,  3,000  to  4,000  patients. 
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3.  The  Popular  Polyclinic,  Athens  (Comite  de  Bienfaisance),  3,000  to 
4,000  patients. 

4.  The  Popular  Dispensary  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  1,000  patients. 

5.  The  Patriotic  Foundation,  with  a  dispensary  for  students,  1,000 
patients. 

6.  The  Dispensary  of  the  Greek  Eed  Cross,  in  an  urban  quarter  of 
Athenian  refugees  (Kessariani),  whose  ophthalmic  section  has  1,500  patients. 

7.  The  Dispensaries  of  the  American  Women's  Hospitals  for  Eefugees, 
both  at  Athens  and  the  Piraeus,  with  4,000  patients. 

8.  The  Orphanages  of  the  American  Near  East  Belief,  providing 
ophthalmic  treatment  for  trachoma. 

9.  The  Eefugees  Hospital,  Athens,  with  26  beds  for  serious  eye  affections, 
operations,  etc. 

10.  The  Anti- Trachoma  Dispensaries  of  the  Greek  Eed  Cross,  at  Laurium 
and  Larissa. 

11.  Ophthalmic  dispensaries  or  municipal  hospitals  with  ophthalmic 
sections  exist  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  Salonica,  Crete,  Corfu,  Samos, 
Chios,  Cephalonia,  Calamas,  Sparta,  etc. 

During  the  emigration  of  the  refugees  from  Asia  Minor,  in  September  1922,  a 
considerable  effort  was  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  preserve  the  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  refugees  and  also  the  native  population  from  acute  conjunctivitis, 
as  well  as  trachoma,  which  raged  among  the  refugees.  Temporary  ophthalmic 
dispensaries  were  then  founded,  the  numbers  of  which,  the  crisis  once  past,  were 
gradually  reduced  to  those  mentioned  above.  Propaganda  against  trachoma 
is  carried  on  by  the  visitors  of  the  Greek  Eed  Cross,  by  visiting  sufferers  from 
trachoma  in  their  homes,  by  giving  them  useful  advice  for  the  preservation  of 
other  members  of  the  family,  by  distributing  pamphlets,  and  by  compelling  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  seeks  to  combat 
trachoma  among  schoolchildren  by  appointing  doctors  who  have  undergone  a 
special  course. 

HUNGARY. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  As  regards  prevention  of  blindness  in  Hungary, 
legal  ordinances  provide  for  obligatory  vaccination  against  smallpox,  and 
for  the  preventive  treatment  (Procedure  Crede)  of  the  eyes  of  new-born 
children.  General  propaganda  is  carried  out  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Blind. 

INDIA. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  what  is  said  in  Appendix  4,  page  102,  on 
Statistics   of  Blindness. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE. 

Prevention  is  conducted  at  the  specialised  hospitals  in  Dublin  and  Cork  dealing 
with  affections  of  the  eyes,  and  also  in  other  hospitals. 
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ITALY. 

Prevention  of  bfindness.  —  The  commonest  causes  of  blindness  are:  (1) 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  :  (2)  trachoma  :  (3)  smallpox,  and  Italian  sanitary  legisla- 
tion takes  prophylactic  measures  against  all  these  diseases. 


(1)  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  (Ophthalmo-blennorrhoea).  —  This  is  governed 
by  a  Ministerial  Decree  of  October  15th,  1923,  co-ordinating  the  arrangements  for 
notification  of  infectious  diseases  ;  by  the  Eoyal  Decree  of  May  28th,  1914 
(1^0.  589),  approving  the  regulations  for  the  exercise  of  the  profession  of  midwife  : 
and  by  the  technical  instructions  approved  by  Ministerial  Decree  of  June  17th, 
1921.  Under  these  regulations,  the  following  duties,  all  important  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  are  imposed  :  (a)  duty  of  the  doctor  to  notify  all  actual  and  suspected 
cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  ;  ( b)  duty  of  the  midwife  to  call  in  a  doctor  if  the 
infant  has  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  however  slight  (Article  7  of  the  above  regula- 
tions) ;  (c)  in  every  case  care  must  be  taken  of  the  infant's  eyes  by  bathing  them 
with  a  warm  solution  (1  in  4,000)  of  permanganate  of  potash  ;  (d)  the  midwife  is 
bound  to  instil  into  the  corner  of  the  infant's  eyes  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  solution 
(at  1  in  100)  if  there  are  traces  of  purulent  matter,  even  if  there  is  no  actual  inflam- 
mation ;  (e)  the  midwife  must  report  to  a  doctor  whenever  she  gives  an  instillation 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 


(2)  Trachoma.  —  Prophylactic  measures  are  governed  by  the  Law  of  June 
22nd,  1922  (I^o.  1004),  confirming  the  Eoyal  Decree  of  October  23rd,  1919 
(No.  2292),  and  include  :  (a)  the  granting  of  loans  free  of  interest  to  communes, 
provinces,  institutions  and  charities  for  the  constitution,  lay-out  and  equipment 
of  dispensaries  for  the  campaign  against  trachoma,  as  well  as  of  establishments  for 
nursing  patients  ;  (b)  the  making  of  grants  for  the  first  installation  of  establishments 
of  this  kind  to  institutions  which  have  not  the  right  to  raise  loans  ;  (r)  the  making 
of  maintenance  grants  for  these  establishments  ;  (d)  the  making  of  grants  for 
propaganda,  for  theoretical  and  practical  courses  for  doctors  and  for  special  schools 
for  trachomatous  children.  The  campaign  against  trachoma  is  continually  develop- 
ing and  fuller  information  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Council  of  Health  for 
1924-25  and  1925-26. 


(3)  Smallpox.  —  Cases  of  blindness  caused  by  smallpox,  so  frequent  formerly, 
have  almost  completely  disappeared.  Compulsory  vaccination  was  enforced 
by  the  Italian  Sanitary  Law  of  December  22nd,  1888,  and  is  subject  to  the 
Regulations  of  March  29th,  1892  (No.  329).  The  Eoyal  Decree  of  December 
30th,  1923  (No.  2889)  enforced  greater  stringency  by  providing  (Article  67, 
Annex  5)  for  compulsory  vaccination  :  {a)  within  six  months  of  birth  ;  (b)  again 
in  the  eighth  year  ;  (c)  again  whenever  the  sanitary  authorities  consider  it  necessary 
in  view  of  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  smallpox.  The  results  of  this  policy  are  seen 
in  the  smallpox  death  rate  and  the  disappearance  of  serious  and  widespread 
epidemics.  In  recent  years,  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  been  free  from  smallpox. 
There  were  only  112  cases  reported  in  1926  and  59  (all  light  cases)  in  1927. 
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LATVIA. 


Causes  of  blindness.  —  The  following  are  the  causes  of  blindness  (expressed  as 
percentages)  of  197  blind  persons,  among  4,419  persons  suffering  from  affections 
of  the  eyes,  and  treated  in  the  Ophthalmic  Clinic  of  the  Latvian  University  at 
Riga,  from  July  29th,  1925,  to  May  4th,  1927  : 

Percentage 

Trachoma    26.5 

Glaucoma    14.5 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 11 . 5 

Myopia 9.5 

Retinitis  and  choroiditis      9.5 

Lesions 6.5 

Diseases  of  the  cornea 6.0 

Diseases  of  the  fundus 5.5 

Venereal  diseases  of  the  fundus 5.5 

Old  age   4.0 

Alcoholism 1.5 

In  62.7  per  cent  of  the  cases,  blindness  was  avoidable. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  No  systematic  work  is  carried  on  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  except  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Crede  method  by  midwives  and  the 
action  taken  to  combat  trachoma  described  in  a  Report  on  Trachoma  made  to  the 
Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Industrial  workshops  and  factories  are 
also  required  to  observe  certain  precautionary  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
eyes  of  their  workers. 

LUXEMBURG. 

The  sanitary  measures  taken  with  the  objects  of  preventing  and  treating 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are  valuable  also  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

NETHERLANDS. 

There  is  no  specific  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  except  the 
extraordinarily  successful  campaign  against  trachoma  at  Amsterdam. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

There  is  no  specially  organised  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  but  the 
medical  and  nursing  facilities  are  of  a  high  order,  and  the  provisions  for  the  care  of 
babies  and  young  life  are  highly  developed.  Few  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
are  being  discovered. 
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NORWAY. 

Causes  of  blindness. 


Men 


IsTatural  blindness 174 

Infantile  blindness    158 

Adult  blindness 1,018 

K^ot  stated    20 


Totals 

Percentages 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

159 

333 

12.70 

12.07 

12.39 

151 

309 

11 .  53 

11.47 

11.50 

986 

2,004 

74.31 

74.87 

74.58 

21 

41 

1.46 

1.59 

1.53 

Totals    1,370        1,317        2,687       100.00     100.00       100.00 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  I^o  systematic  measures  of  prevention  are  organised 
by  the  public  authorities.  Maternity  centres,  however,  apply  the  Crede  method 
systematically  to  babies,  and  the  IS'orwegian  Blind  Association,  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  midwives,  seeks  to  apply  the  method  to  the  utmost  outside  maternity  centres. 


POLAND. 

Trachoma  in  Poland,  and  especially  in  its  eastern  provinces,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  serious  disability  and  blindness.  The  anti-trachoma 
scheme  was  worked  out  and  accepted  by  a  special  conference  convened  at  Cracow 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Service  in  Jivrovember  1924.  As  a  result  of 
the  resolution  approved  by  the  conference,  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
issued  recommendations  for  physicians  with  a  view  to  standardising  medical 
examination  and  treatment  of  trachoma  cases.  Very  shortly  the  transfer  of 
infected  children  from  asylums  and  orphanages  to  the  special  establishments  svdl 
be  made  compulsory. 


RUSSIA  :    Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Causes  of  blindness.  —  In  1928,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  300,000 
blind  in  the  Eussian  Socialist  Federation  of  Soviet  Eepublics  (E.S.F.S.K,),  which 
comprises  the  old  Eussian  territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ukraine,  the  Tartar 
Eepublic  (Kazan),  the  Baskia  Eepublic,  White  Eussia  (Minsk),  the  Caucasus 
Eepublic,  the  Cossack  Eepublic  and  the  Kirghiz  Eepublic.  The  average  was 
200  blind  per  100,000  of  the  population,  but  in  certain  regions  the  proportion  was 
high  ere  Thus,  at  Eostov-on-the-Don,  from  1917  to  1928,  the  ophthalmic  clinic 
was  visited  by  34,680  patients,  of  whom  662  were  blind  in  both  eyes.  Blindness 
means  visual  acuity  of  one  twentieth  or  less.  In  Eostov,  the  majority  of  the  blind 
were  Eussians,  then  came  Jews  and  then  Armenians.  The  chief  cause  of  blindness 
in  this  region  was  glaucoma  (15.4  per  cent)  ;  next  came  diseases  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina  (12.8  per  cent).  Blindness  is  commoner  in  the  Don  region  in  urban 
than  in  rural  areas.  Blennorrhcea  came  next  (12  per  cent),  trachoma  (8  per  cent) 
and  smallpox  (6.7  per  cent).  In  the  same  area,  the  age  distribution  was  :  under 
1  year,  12.5  per  cent  :  from  31  to  40  years  of  age,  10.7  per  cent.  In  53  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  blindness  was  avoidable. 
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According  to  Golovine,  the  causes  of  blindness  in  Eussia  and  their  percentage 
were  : 

Percentage 

Trachoma 21.4 

Glaucoma 19.2 

Affections  of  the  cornea  and  atrophy  of  the  eyeball .  13.5 

Smallpox   12 . 1 

Purulent  ophthalmia 4.9 

Diseases  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina 4.8 

Affections  of  the  central  nervous  system 3.9 

Disease  of  the  circulatory  system 3.9 

Syphilis 3.7 

Traumatism    3.7 

Congenital  blindness 1.8 

Other  causes 7.1 

SCOTLAND. 

Causes  of  blindness.  —  While  there  is  no  complete  record  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  in  the  country,  and  while  there  is  no  national  or  local  co-ordination  of  the 
services  conducted  throughout  the  country  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
eye  diseases  and  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  increase  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  more  particularly  the  development  of  specialism  in  ophthalmic  medicine  and 
surgery,  have  contributed  much  during  the  past  fifty  years  to  the  knowledge  of 
defects  of  vision  and  the  means  available  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Eecords  are  kept  of  examinations  made  by  hospitals  and  by  institutions  for 
the  blind.  The  latest  published  statistics  relative  to  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  persons  are  those  contained  in  the  report  of  an  enquiry  made  in  1926  into  the 
causes  of  loss  of  vision  among  1,206  adult  blind  persons  in  Glasgow,  The  principal 
causes  ranged  in  order  of  blinding  power  were  then  ascertained  to  be  as  follows : 

Percentage 

Syphilis  (acquired  and  congenital)   at  least  12.7 

Civilian  injuries 11 . 1 

Senile  cataract 10.0 

Industrial  injuries 5.0 

Gonorrhoea 4.8 

Congenital  cataract 4.2 

Glaucoma    3.6 

Congenital  abnormalities 3.6 

Measles 2.9 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  Of  the  general  public  health  measures,  those  relating 
to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  the  venereal 
diseases  and  the  provisions  made  under  the  maternity  and  child  w^elfare  schemes 
have  no  doubt  effected  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  blindness, 
particularly  in  early  childhood. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  reported 
in  1917,  estimated  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  responsible  for  at  least  10  per 
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cent  of  the  blindness  in  the  country,  and  recommended  that  notification  of  this 
disease  be  made  compulsory.  Acting  on  this  recommendation,  regulations  were 
issued  in  1918,  to  take  effect  as  from  November  1st,  1918,  providing  for  compulsory 
notification.  Arrangements  have  been  made  under  schemes  of  maternity  and 
child  welfare  for  the  following-up  by  the  local  authority  of  notified  cases  and  for  the 
adequate  hospital  treatment  of  serious  cases.  In  addition,  the  rules  of  the  Central 
Midwives'  Board  for  Scotland  require  that  every  midwife  must  not  only  cleanse 
the  baby's  eyes  at  birth  but  must  instil  into  the  eyes  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
as  a  preventive  measure.  A  similar  procedure  is  widely  followed  by  doctors. 
In  1921,  the  Department  of  Health  required  medical  officers  of  health  to  report  to 
them  every  case  in  which,  in  their  opinion,  there  was  appreciable  loss  of  vision. 
The  number  of  such  cases  reported  during  the  period  from  January  1st,  1922,  to 
December  31st,  1927,  was  47,  and,  of  these,  blindness  is  reported  as  having  resulted 
in  8  cases,  or  0.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  notified  during  the  period. 

Neither  smallpox  nor  trachoma  occurs  to  any  extent  in  Scotland.  The  former 
is  a  notifiable  disease  throughout  the  country,  the  latter  in  certain  areas  only.  In 
certain  occupations,  the  use  of  goggles  is  compulsory  under  Regulations  issued 
by  the  State. 

The  growth  of  specialism  has  made  it  possible  for  the  medical  schools  to  institute 
and  make  compulsory  for  medical  students  courses  of  instruction  on  diseases  of  the 
eye.  Charitable  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  all  the  larger  centres  of  population 
have  provided  advice  and  treatment  for  ophthalmia  outpatients,  and  larger  hospitals 
have  set  aside  beds  or  special  wards  for  the  reception  of  patients  suffering  from  eye 
diseases.  The  maternity  and  child  welfare  schemes  and  the  medical  inspection 
of  schoolchildren  ensure  that  attention  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  eyes  and 
eyesight  of  the  younger  generation  and  arrangements  are  made  for  their  education 
under  conditions  suited  to  their  visual  power,  classes  being  provided  for  weaksighted 
children.  By  means  of  popular  lectures  delivered  by  ophthalmic  surgeons,  published 
in  the  newspapers  or  issued  as  books  or  leaflets  in  pamphlet  form,  by  notices  posted 
up  in  industrial  works,  etc.,  much  has  been  done  to  diminish  the  incidence  of 
preventable  eye  diseases  and  accidents.  The  Scottish  National  Federation  of 
Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind  has  at  present  under  consideration  the 
question  of  further  propaganda. 

Most  of  the  voluntary  outdoor  societies  for  the  blind,  in  addition  to  recommend- 
ing treatment  where  necessary  in  cases  examined  by  them,  give  assistance  by 
providing  glasses,  arranging  for  operations,  etc.  Special  clinics  for  the  purpose 
of  such  examinations  exist  in  two  areas  :  in  one  case,  the  clinic  is  conducted  by  the 
outdoor  society  ;  and  in  the  other,  it  has  recently  been  taken  over  from  the 
society  which  instituted  it  by  a  combination  of  local  authorities  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act.  In  the  area  of  this  combination,  that  for  Glasgow  and  south-west  of 
Scotland,  there  are  about  4,000  blind  persons,  or  approximately  half  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  in  Scotland. 

Ophthalmic  benefit  is  granted  by  certain  Approved  Societies  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Acts  to  insured  persons,  Avho  may  thereby  receive  assistance 
in  obtaining  expert  advice,  treatment  and  glasses. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
which  reported  in  1922  and  whose  report  is  summarised  in  the  section  of  this 
Appendix  dealing  with  England  and  Wales,  included  Scotland  within  its  survey 
and  its  recommendations. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 


No  special  organisation  exists,  except  in  connection  with  child  welfare  work 
and  the  teaching  of  mothercraft.  There  is  one  mothercraft  centre  for  the  Union, 
where  nurses  are  specially  trained.  Child  welfare  societies  have  their  health 
visitors,  who,  inter  alia,  give  attention  to  this  matter,  but  not  in  a  systematic 
manner.  To  some  extent  school  nurses,  in  connection  with  the  system  of  school 
medical  inspection,  work  in  the  same  direction,  but  no  systematic  attention  is 
given  to  the  matter. 

SWEDEN. 

Causes  of  blindness.  —  Among  163  pupils  in  the  Blind  Institution,  Tomteboda, 
the  following  were  the  causes,  the  number  of  pupils  affected  and  the  percentages  : 

Pupils  Percentage 

Defects  of  form 29  17.8 

Blennorrhoea  neonatorum    22  13 . 5 

Eetino-choroiditis    20  12 . 3 

Ophthalmia  sympathica 20  12 . 3 

Cataracta  senilis    16  9.9 

Tuberculosis 10  6.1 

Meningitis 9  5.5 

Glaucoma 9  5.5 

Accidents    8  4.9 

Other  or  unknown  causes 20  12.2 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  No  organised  work  is  conducted  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  Mid  wives  are  required  to  instil  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
eyes  of  new-born  children  whenever  the  mother  is  suspected  of  venereal  disease. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Prevention  of  blindness.  — ~  The  Central  Swiss  Union  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  is  an  association  of  numerous  institutions  for  the  blind.  It  seeks  to  prevent 
blindness  by  spreading  information  on  the  need  for  care  of  the  eyes,  and  asks  the 
cantonal  authorities  to  organise  special  classes  in  schools  for  children  with  weak 
sight  and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  hospital  treatment  of  persons  with  diseases  of 
the  eyes.  In  most  cantons,  persons  over  18  years  of  age  who  do  not  live  with 
their  families  are  bound  to  join  societies  for  sickness  insurance,  and  most  blind 
persons  of  employable  age  are  members. 

Causes  of  blindness.  —  Of  the  1,382  blind  cared  for  by  the  Central  Swiss 
Union  in  1920,  according  to  a  report  of  1923,  96  were  blind  from  birth,  299  from 
cataract,  185  from  various  eye  diseases,  206  from  other  disease,  110  from  accidents, 
59  from  old  age  and  weakness,  14  from  various  causes  and  286  from  unknown 
causes,  while  127  had  died. 

UNITED   STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Causes  of  blindness.  —  1.  '^  The  Blind  in  the  United  States,  1920  ",  being  the 
census  return,  gives  the  following  information  in  Table  18.  Schedules  were  sent 
to  those  enumerated  as  blind  and  40,913  of  these  schedules  gave  the  cause  of 
blindness. 
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2.     Age  at  which  vision  was  lost  : 
Birth 

3,978 


Less    than 
1  year 

1-19 

20-64 

65    and 
over 

Age  not  definitely 
stated 

2,215 

7,884 

17,341 

7,853 

1,652 

3.  Eeported  causes  of  blindness  : 

A.  Specific  diseases  of  the  eye  : 

1.  Diseases  of  conjunctiva    2,192 

(Trachoma  555) 

(Ophthalmia  neonatorum  1,198) 

2.  Diseases  of  cornea  .  , 440 

3.  Diseases  of  iris 240 

4.  Diseases  of  choroid 66 

5.  Glaucoma 1,932 

6.  Diseases  of  retina    497 

7.  Diseases  of  optic  nerve    2,458 

8.  Diseases  of  crystalline  lens  (Cataract  4,896) 4,905 

9.  Amaurosis  and  other  disturbances  of  vision  without 

ophthalmoscopic  changes 57 

10.  Progressive  myopia 118 

11.  Cancer  and  other  neoplasms  : 247 

12.  Buphthalmos,  hydrophthalmia,  macrophthalmia    ...  52 

13.  All  other  diseases  of  the  eye 161 

14.  Combination  of  two  or  more  diseases  of  eye 451 

13,816 

B.  Diseases  other  than  specific  atfections  of  the  eye    5,623 

(Measles  797,  meningitis  526,  scarlet  fever  416,  diseases 
of  head  other  than  meningitis  384,  influenza  282,  small- 
pox 235). 

C.  Specific  affection  of  the  eye  returned  for  one  eye,  disease  other 

than  of  the  eye  for  the  other 44 

D.  Accident  or  other  injury  (including  sympathetic  ophthalmia).  .  5,913 

E.  Poisoning 311 

F.  Other  definitely  reported  causes 626 

G.  Causes  indefinitely  or  inaccurately  reported 9,119 

H.      Combination  of  different  classes  of  causes 336 

T.        Cause  unknown  or  not  reported 5,125 

Total    40,913 

4.  The  census  report  draws  attention  on  pages  10  and  11  to  the  fact  that  the 
above  statistics  ''  necessarily  lack  strict  scientific  accuracy  .  .  .  ;  the  statement 
oi  cause  often  represents  a  mere  guess  on  the  part  of  the  blind  person  or  his  relatives  ". 

5.  The  most  reliable  figures  with  regard  to  children  in  schools  and  classes  are 
stated  to  be  those  given  below,  which  were  collected  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  its  own  use  and  that  of  the  i^ational  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  : 
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Number  of  cases  in 
Causes  schools  and  classes       Percentage 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum 841  18 . 4 

Trachoma 68  1.5 

Progressive  nearsightedness    91  2.0 

Interstitial  keratitis    152  3.3 

Phlyctenular  keratitis    19  0.4 

Optic-nerve  atrophy     553  12.0 

Accidents 428  9 . 3 

Congenital  cataract 628  13 . 7 

Other  congenital  causes 735  16.0 

Other  causes    1,063  23 . 4 

Prevention  of  blindness.  —  The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
is  one  of  the  volunteer  public  health  agencies  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
is  associated  through  the  National  Health  Council  with  the  American  Eed  Cross 
and  other  health  agencies. 

Its  main  activities  are  the  following  : 

1.  Prevention  of  the  infection  of  babies^  eyes.  —  According  to  the  statistics 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has  been  reduced  from  about 
28  per  cent  in  1908  to  12.9  per  cent  in  1926.  Silver  nitrate  is  distributed  by  State 
departments  of  health  to  physicians  and  midwives  in  31  States,  to  physicians  only 
in  3  States,  and  to  midwives  only  in  4  States. 

2.  Prevention  among  pre-scJiool  children.  —  The  National  Society  established 
a  clinic  in  1925,  in  co-operation  with  a  neighbourhood  council,  to  examine  the  eyes 
of  such  children,  and  several  other  clinics  have  since  been  established.  The  object 
is  to  test  1,000  children  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether  there  is  a  case  for  a  general 
testing  of  pre- school  children. 

3.  Care  of  the  eyes  of  children  at  school.  —  Departments  of  education  are 
gradually  attaining  conditions  calculated  to  prevent  the  development  of  eye  defects, 
first,  by  testing  the  vision  of  the  schoolchildren  and  securing  the  proper  corrections  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  improving  lighting  conditions  in  school  buildings.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  but  sight-saving  classes,  which  correspond  to  myope  classes  in  Great 
Britain,  are  growing.  The  first  was  established  in  1913,  and  in  1927  there  were 
300,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  5,000  are  needed. 

4.  Campaign  against  trachoma.  —  Trachoma  is  considered  a  sufficient  ground 
for  exclusion  at  ports  of  entry  from  other  countries.  At  present  it  is  a  problem 
especially  among  the  American  Indians  and  among  certain  white  mountaineers. 
The  Rockefeller  Institute,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  all  engaged  in  different  aspects  of  the  problem. 

5.  The  elimination  oi  eye  hazards  in  industry.  —  While  much  is  accomplished 
by  State  regulation  and  compensation  laws,  there  is  much  ignorance  and  indifference 
to  safety  devices  like  goggles.  Eecently,  the  National  Society  gave  a  training 
course  in  New  York  to  safety  engineers  and  co-operated  in  a  national  study  of  the 
causes  of  fireworks  accidents,  one  result  of  which  was  an  agreement  not  to  manu- 
facture the  more  dangerous  fireworks  and  to  insert  cautions  concerning  fireworks 
when  packing  them. 

6.  Propaganda.  —  The  National  Society  sent  out  in  1926  almost  a  million 
publications.  It  publishes  three  periodicals  :  the  News  Letter^  the  Sight- Saving 
Class  Exchange  and  the  Junior  News  Letter. 
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PABT  II.  —  OCCUPATIOI^AL   CAUSES   OF  BLmDNESS. 


Memorandum  by  the  International  Labour  Office  in  answer  to  the 

Following  Questions  : 

1.  In  what  occupations  is  the  risk  of  blindness  most  frequent  ? 

2.  What  measures  can  be  taken  to  lessen  this  risk  ? 

3.  What  are  the  results  obtained  so  far  by  the  application  of  preventive 

measures  ? 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  safety,  the  question  asked  is  included  in  the  wider 
one  of  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  the  eyes,  considered  from  a  threefold  point  of 
view  :  statistics,  preventive  methods  and  results  obtained  by  the  latter. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  available  information  concerning  eye 
accidents  and  their  prevention  is  very  limited,  particularly  from  an  international 
standpoint,  but  a  recent  and  very  complete  treatise  on  this  subject  exists  "  Eye 
Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations  ",  by  Louis  Eesnick  and  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  130  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  This  remarkable  work  gives  detailed  replies,  with 
explanations,  to  the  three  questions  mentioned  above  as  far  as  the  United  States 
are  concerned.  The  importance  of  the  information  provided  can  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  it  applies  to  a  country  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  important 
industrial  power  and  the  home  of  the  '^Safety  First"  movement. 

It  therefore  seems  fitting  in  the  first  place  to  refer  those  concerned  to  the  above- 
mentioned  work  itself,  since  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Office  to  deal  thoroughly 
with  the  question  would  involve  transcribing  in  its  entirety  the  information  contained 
in  the  book  by  Eesnick  and  Carris.  To  the  statistics  given  by  these  authors  for  their 
own  country,  however,  may  be  added  the  table  which  will  be  found  appended  (see 
page  276)  and  which  is  taken  from  the  U.S.A.  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1923.  The 
American  treatise  quotes  and  discusses  the  provisions  of  the  National  safety  code 
for  the  protection  of  the  heads  and  eyes  of  industrial  workers,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  which  is  the  only  general  safety  code  devoted  to 
this  question  known  to  the  Office.  The  American  figures  may  be  completed  by  the 
information  available  concerning  European  countries. 

From  the  point  of  vieAv  of  statistics  of  eye  accidents  according  to  branches  of 
industry,  the  following  statistical  data  are  available  for  Belgium  for  1922  : 
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Industries 


Eye 
accidents 


1.  Mining 704 

2.  Quarries 585 

3.  Metal  work 996 

4.  Pottery    41 

5.  Glass  factories 89 

6.  Chemical  works 128 

7.  Foodstuffs 85 

8.  Textiles 84 

9.  Clothing 1 

10.  Construction  work 405 

11.  Wood  and  furniture   .  .  .  128 

12.  Hides  and  leather 17 

13.  Tobacco 2 

14.  Paper   20 

15.  Book  trade 3 

16.  Artistic  and  delicate  work  16 

17.  Transport    61 

Totals    3,365 

Special  agricultural  industries  22 

Trade 55 

Various 14 

Grand  totals 3,456 


Cases 

of 

blindness 


Full-time 

insured 

workers  ^ 

150,495 
30,936 

147,077 
29,860 
25,362 
38.431 
60,624 

121,449 
16,189 

102,487 
41,505 
17,794 
10,367 
10,787 
15,209 
9,663 
41,434 

869,669 


10,917 

59,068 

9,857 


949,511 


Frequency 

of  accidents 

per  10,000 

full-time  workers 

46.78 
189.10 
67.71 
13.73 
35.09 
33.31 
14.02 

6.91 

0.62 
39.52 
30.84 

9.55 

1.93 
18.54 

1.97 
16.56 
14.72 

38.69 

20.15 

9.31 

14.20 

36.4 


The  following  data  concerning  Great  Britain  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Home  Office  Industrial  Museum  (page  106)  :  ^ 


Industry 

Metal-founding •.  .  . 

Shipbuilding 

Eailway,  etc.,  and  motor  vehicles 

Metal  conversion,  including  rolling-mills  and 

tube-making 

Engine  and  locomotive  building     

Machine- making 

Light  metal  trades 

Boilermaking  and  constructional  engineering 

Electrical  engineering 

Ordnance  and  munitions 

Chemical,  paints,  etc 


Accidents  to  the  eyes  in  premises  under 
the  Factory  Acts 

1926  1925  1924 


724 

787 

763 

464 

763 

1,037 

589 

716 

730 

424 

582 

675 

472 

576 

627 

479 

551 

559 

339 

395 

403 

236 

297 

358 

183 

215 

252 

152 

206 

239 

219 

206 

270 

One  full-time  worker  =  300  hours  of  work  per  annum. 
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The  number  of  cases  of  blindness  is  not  given.  Out  of  a  total  of  20,459  eye 
accidents  registered  during  the  three  years  under  consideration,  8  have  proved  fatal. 
The  chief  operations  concerned  are  the  following  • 

1.  Grinding,  glazing  and  polishing  of  metal  articles. 

2.  Pouring,  stirring  and  carrying  molten  metal. 

3.  Eiveting,  caulking,  scaling  and  cutting  out  rivets. 

4.  Dressing  or  fettling  castings. 

5.  Chipping  and  filing  metal  articles  (both  with  hand  and  pneumatic 
tools). 

6.  Smithing,  including  work  at  power-hammers,  drop-stamps,  forging- 
machines,  etc. 

7.  Metal- working  by  machinery  —  lathes,  drilling  and  milling  machines, 
etc. 

8.  Stone-dressing. 

9.  Chemical  processes. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops, 
in  his  report  for  1927,  devotes  a  special  passage  to  eye  accidents  in  shipbuilding 
and  ship-repairing. 

Out  of  a  group  of  119  persons  blinded  during  their  employment  in  France,  as 
reported  by  the  insurance  companies,  there  are  30  labourers  or  day  workers,  16 
miners,  13  quarrymen,  10  masons,  5  navvies,  3  firemen,  4  machine-fitters  and  3 
women,  2  of  whom  were  percussion-cap  makers  and  one  a  marble  polisher. 

2.  With  reference  to  protective  measures,  a  certain  number  of  legal  provisions 
concerning  the  wearing  of  goggles  may  be  quoted  first  by  way  of  example. 

In  Germany,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  instructs  occupational 
associations  in  various  branches  of  industry  to  adopt  safety  regulations  (Unfall- 
verhtitungsvorschriften  der  Berufsgenossenschaften)  the  provisions  of  which  have 
the  force  of  law  for  employers  and  workers.  These  regulations  prescribe  the  use 
of  goggles  in  all  cases  where  there  is  danger  of  flying  splinters.  Thus,  for  instance, 
regulations  of  the  Light,  Engineering  and  Applied  Electricity  Corporation  contain 
a  clause  to  this  effect  for  the  work  of  grinding  and  abrasive  wheel- dressing^  while 
the  regulations  for  metallurgy  prescribe  the  wearing  of  goggles  and  masks  for  foundry 
work  ;  the  regulations  for  the  chemical  industry  have  similar  provisions  for  all 
dangerous  operations.  In  addition,  the  fitting  of  protective  screens  is  required 
for  saws,  milling-machines,  etc.  All  these  regulations  make  it  compulsory  for  the 
workers  to  use  the  goggles  and  other  personal  protective  appliances  on  pain  of  a 
fine. 

The  Italian  general  regulations  on  industrial  hygiene  provide,  first  of  all, 
that  it  shall  be  compulsory  for  the  employer  to  provide  his  staff  with  means  of 
protection,  and  require  that  the  workers  shall  make  use  of  these  individual  protectors. 

Still  in  the  sphere  of  regulations,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  British 
Eegulations  No.  731  of  1922  for  chemical  workers,  in  which  Section  10  (b)  provides 
for  the  supply  of  goggles  and  other  adequate  protective  devices  for  workers 
handling  acids  or  corrosive  liquids,  while  Section  25  {a)  (VI)  makes  the  same 
provision  for  those  employed  in  grinding  caustics,  and  Section  31  (a)  makes  it 
compulsory  for  all  wage-earners  to  wear  these  protectors. 
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The  French  Decree  of  August  9th,  1925,  concerning  protective  measures  in 
building  yards  contains  the  following  sentence  in  Section  54  : 

ii  Workers  employed  on  hard  stones  which  may  produce  splinters  must 
have  at  their  disposal  safety  goggles.  " 

Sections  31  and  52  (H)  of  the  Belgian  Eoyal  Decree  of  March  30th,  1905, 
concerning  safety  measures  in  all  industrial  undertakings  subject  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  December  24th,  1903,  run  as  follows  : 

'^  31.  ]^etting  or  other  appliances  shall  be  used  to  protect  the  workers 
against  flying  fragments  or  splinters  from  the  material  on  which  they  are 
working.  Goggles  satisfying  the  required  conditions  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  workers  employed  on  any  tasks  where  flying  fragments  or 
splinters  may  be  met  with. 

^^  52.  It  is  forbidden  for  the  workers  .  .  .  (H)  to  commence  any  work 
likely  to  produce  splinters  or  flying  fragments  of  material  without  having 
their  eyes  protected  by  the  goggles  provided  for  them. 


5? 


In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  the  regulations  of  October 
25th,  1921,  concerning  health  and  safety  measures  in  industrial  undertakings  state, 
first  of  all  in  general  (Section  42),  that  the  undertaking  must  provide  protective 
goggles  of  special  glass  or  masks  to  workers  whose  eyes  are  exposed  to  dangers  either 
from  intense  light,  vapours,  liquids  or  dust.  In  case  of  necessity,  protective  walls 
or  netting  must  be  fitted  to  protect  the  workers  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Similar  provisions  (Sections  291  and  309)  apply  to  special  cases  of  dangerous  work 
in  quarries  and  sugar-factories. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  seems  sufficient  to  add  that  similar 
regulations  exist  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania 
and  the  Netherlands. 

To  conclude  the  question  of  legal  obligations,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the 
formula  adopted  in  Switzerland,  which,  as  will  be  seen  later,  has  had  very  important 
results.  In  Switzerland,  all  industrial  undertakings  are  liable  for  compulsory 
insurance  with  the  Swiss  ^N'ational  Accident  Insurance  Fund.  This  institution 
is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  ensuring  industrial  safety.  It  has  prescribed  to  those 
concerned,  both  employers  and  workers,  that  goggles  shall  be  worn  in  work  with 
abrasive  wheels.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  National  Fund 
has  produced  a  model  type  of  goggles,  which  it  sells  at  cost  price  to  heads  of 
undertakings.  Notices  placed  near  the  machines  draw  attention  to  the  order 
and  inform  the  workers  that  the  fact  of  not  wearing  the  goggles  is  a  serious  offence, 
which,  in  case  of  accident,  will  involve  a  reduction  of  the  insurance  benefits. 

*       * 

An  examination  of  the  preventive  methods  which  may  be  employed  involves 
a  study  of  the  protective  devices  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  This  point  also 
is  treated  exhaustively  in  the  work  of  Eesnick  and  Carris,  which  discusses  at  length 
the  delicate  question  of  the  choice  of  goggles,  their  adaptation  to  working  conditions 
and  the  not-less-important  and  thorny  problem  of  ensuring  that  the  workers 
shall  actually  and  constantly  wear  the  goggles.  This  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
the    education    and    propaganda    methods    known    as    "  Safety  First  ".     On    the 
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American  side  it  will  suffice,  in  addition  to  the  above  treatise,  to  refer  to  the  article 
entitled  ^'  The  Optical  Aspects  of  Goggles  ",  by  F.  Kollmorgan,  which  appeared 
in  the  National  Safety  News  in  September  1926,  page  21  ;  an  analysis  is  given  in 
the  Industrial  Safety  Survey,  published  by  the  International  Labour  Office,  for 
September-October,  1925  —  Vol.  Ill,  l^o.  5,  page  126. 

On  the  European  side,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  work  of  Dr.  H.  True, 
*^  Hygiene  oculaire  et  inspection  du  travail  "  (Masson  &  Cie,  Editeurs,  120,  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain,  Paris,  1926),  pages  69  and  74  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  brief 
description  of  eye-protective  devices  (among  which  the  author  refers  particularly 
to  network  goggles)  and  to  the  great  difficulties  encountered  in  persuading  the 
workers  to  use  them.  Dr.  True  considers  that  eye  injuries  form  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  industrial  accidents  in  France.  A  large  engineering- construction 
factory  in  France  confirms  the  figure  of  10  per  cent  from  its  own  experience.  The 
greater  part  of  a  thesis  presented  to  the  Hygiene  Institute  in  Zurich  in  1928  by 
Dr.  E.  A.  Steiger  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  problem  of  goggles  and  concludes  with  a 
specification.  An  analysis  of  this  thesis  is  given  in  the  Industrial  Safety  Survey 
for  January-February,  1929  —  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  page  31. 
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3.  Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  results  already  obtained  in  the  work 
of  preventing  eye  accidents.  As  always,  the  American  contribution  to  this  question 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  reply  which  can  be  given.  It  should,  however,  be 
recalled  that  the  data  which  may  be  cited  deal  particularly  with  large  undertakings 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  success  of  the  '^  Safety  First  "  methods  has  naturally 
been  felt  in  the  class  of  accidents  being  considered  here. 

Switzerland  is  the  only  other  country  which  can  provide  statistics.  It  has  been 
seen  above  what  methods  have  been  taken  by  the  National  Accident  Insurance  Fund 
in  this  country,  since  it  commenced  its  activities  in  1919,  to  conduct  an  energetic 
struggle  against  eye  accidents  in  work  with  abrasive  wheels.  This  work  has  required 
considerable  effort  and  many  negotiations  with  the  parties  concerned.  For  a 
considerable  time  past,  the  branch  offices  of  the  National  Fund  have  received 
orders  not  to  pay  compensation  for  any  case  of  eye  accidents  with  abrasive  wheels 
without  consulting  the  central  bodies.  The  latter  have  had  to  undertake 
innumerable  enquiries  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  the  victim  was  wearing  his 
goggles,  so  that  the  penalties  provided  for  can  be  enforced  if  this  were  not  the  case. 
The  success  obtained  is  shown  by  the  following  figures. 


Year 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Eye 
accidents 

Percentage 

of  eye  accidents 

in  total  number 

of  accidents 

Eye  accidents  on 
abrasive  wheels 

Percentage  of  eye 

accidents  on 

abrasive  wheels  in 

total  number  of 

accidents 

Percentage  of  eye 

accidents  on 

abrasive  wheels 

in  total  number  of 

eye  accidents 

15,104 

14.25 

2,406 

2.27 

16.0 

14,878 

13.4 

1,927 

1.74 

12.9 

10,716 

12.95 

951 

1.15 

8.9 

7,591 

9.95 

617 

0.82 

8.1 

7,722 

9.2 

603 

0.72 

7.8 

7,325 

8.2 

417 

0.47 

5.7 

7,191 

7.79 

331 

0.36 

4.6 

6,958 

7.54 

329 

0.36 

4.72 

5,927 

6.98 

320 

0.33 

5.43 
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It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  has  there  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  eye  accidents  with  abrasive  wheels,  but  the  strict  measures  taken  in  this 
sphere  have  led  those  concerned  to  provide  and  wear  goggles  in  other  work  also 
where  there  was  danger  of  flying  splinters.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
the  very  rapid  decrease  in  the  figures  between  1919  and  1922  was  due,  not  only  to 
the  introduction  of  the  measures  mentioned,  but  also  to  the  depression  in  Swiss 
industry  during  this  period.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  progress  has  been 
maintained  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  during  which  the  economic  situation 
in  Switzerland  has  improved  considerably. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  this  report  on  industrial  accidents  and  blindness 
should  at  least  sketch  the  medical  side  of  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
briefly  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  non- traumatic  causes  of  blindness  which  thereby 
come  under  the  head  of  causes  of  disease.  Eeference  should  be  made  to  the  special 
treatises  on  ophthalmology  or  industrial  pathology.  Attention  may,  however,  be 
drawn  to  a  few  special  points. 

In  addition  to  eye  injuries  of  mechanical  origin,  occupational  blindness  is 
often  due  to  the  acute  injuries  following  on  the  projection  into  the  eye  of  particles, 
whether  gaseous,  liquid  or  even  solid  (ammonia,  quicklime),  which  may  even  lead 
to  the  loss  of  the  eye  {e.g,^  ammonia)  and  blindness.  The  latter  may  also  be  the 
more  or  less  remote  consequence  of  some  form  of  general  poisoning. 

The  most  important  sources  of  injury  coming  under  this  last  head,  whether 
the  eye  injuries  are  a  principal  symptom  of  poisoning  or  not,  are  the  toxic 
substances.  They  are  usually  absorbed  by  way  of  inhalation  (fumes,  liquids,  dust), 
or  deglutition  (dust),  and,  more  rarely,  direct  penetration  through  the  skin.  It  is 
above  all  the  toxic  substances  affecting  for  preference  the  nervous  systems  which 
attack  the  inner  membranes  of  the  eye  and  the  optic  nerve,  producing  amblyopia 
and  blindness.  Among  the  best-known  industrial  poisons  of  this  kind  are  lead, 
methyl- alcohol,  carbon- disulphide  and  mercury,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  progress 
of  technique  may  at  any  time  add  other  substances.  Thus,  some  cases  of  blindness 
have  latterly  been  attributed  to  thallium.  It  follows  that  handling  toxic  substances 
may  involve  a  certain  risk  of  blindness. 

Another  possible  source  of  danger  is  from  certain  radiations,  whether  luminous 
or  not  (calorific  or  chemical),  which  may  act  on  the  clear  fluids  of  the  eye  or  even 
on  the  inner  membranes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  problem  of 
occupational  cataract  and  its  effects  is  at  present  being  studied  by  experts. 

The  possible  ways  of  diminishing  and  eliminating  these  risks  lie  above  all  in 
the  field  of  general  industrial  hygiene.  But  it  must  be  added  that  improvements 
in  industrial  technique  and  radical  changes  in  methods  of  manufacture  may  have  a 
similar  effect.  A  striking  example  is  the  new  technique  adopted  in  the  glass 
industry,  which  will  certainly  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  incidence  of  cataract. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  replacement  of  toxic  substances  by  others  less  dangerous  or 
even  inoffensive. 

In  addition  to  general  hygiene  regulations,  special  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
following  measures  :  localised  suction  of  gases,  fumes  and  dust,  and,  in  particular, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  operations  in  a  closed  apparatus  whenever  possible. 

Measures  of  personal  hygiene  against  toxic  substances  (wearing  special  clothing, 
gloves,  gas-masks,  goggles,  general  cleanliness)  or  against  noxious  radiation 
(goggles  with  protective  lenses)  may  be  usefully  supplemented  by  the  medical 
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examination  of  the  staff,  either  when  they  are  engaged,  or  periodically,  or  at  the 
slightest  symptom  of  disease. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  adequate  instruction  of  the  staff  in  the 
risks  inherent  in  their  work  or  in  the  products  manufactured  or  handled. 

Conclusions, 

The  problem  of  preventing  eye  accidents,  taken  by  itself,  has  up  to  the  present 
been  dealt  with  in  very  few  but  very  thorough  studies.  The  scope  of  this  work 
obviously  extends  beyond  the  national  sphere  within  which  it  was  carried  out. 
It  may  therefore  be  said  that,  from  the  theoretical  and  scientific  only  of  view,  a 
solid  basis  is  available.  On  the  practical  side,  however,  the  situation  is  less  favourable, 
The  protection  of  the  eyes,  important  as  it  is,  is  really  only  a  part  of  the 
infinitely  complex  work  of  industrial  safety.  For  these  reasons,  it  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  place  it  deserves  to  have  in  all  legislations  and  in  statistics.  Even 
when  certain  regulations  take  this  question  especially  into  account,  fresh  difficulties 
arise  in  putting  them  into  practice  and  in  checking  their  observance,  and  these 
difficulties  are  such  that  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  a  country  has  been  able 
to  overcome  them  to  any  extent. 

From  the  medical  standpoint,  occupational  blindness  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
sequelae  of  an  accident,  but  is  more  often  due  to  the  action  of  toxic  substances  or 
physical  agents  (radiation).  Among  the  prophylactic  measures  to  be  used  are 
measures  of  general  hygiene,  improvements  in  technique  and  personal  hygiene, 
supplemented  by  the  medical  supervision  of  the  staff  exposed  to  these  risks. 
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Cause  of  accident 


Boilers  and  steam -pressure  apparatus  .  .  . 

Machinery  : 

Prime  movers  and  power-transmission 

apparatus 

Power- working  machines  : 

Abrasive  wheels 

Bolt  and  nut  machines 

l^oring  mills 

Drills    

Food-products  machinery    

Glass-making  machines 

Hammers  and  forging  machines .... 

Lathes 

M;.4al-working,  miscellaneous 

Milling    and    gear-cutting    machines 

Planers 

Polishers    

Portable  power  tools 

Power  presses 

Rolling  mills 

Saws 

'Shears 

Textiles  machines 

Welding  machines   

Wire- working  ma,chines 

Woodworking  machines 

Unclassified 

Total 

Cranes,  hoists  and  conveyors 

Explosives,  electricity,  hot  and  corrosive 
substances  : 

Corrosives 

Electricity 

Explosives 

Hot  liquids,  not  water 

Hot  metal,  molten 

Hot  metal,  not  molten '. 

Hot  water 

Unclassified 

Total 


Number   of    injuries 


Tabu- 

Requir- 

lata- 
ble 

ing 

medical 

aid 

5 

11 

4 

9 

1,865 

10,210 

2 

65 

25 

121 

157 

683 

25 

39 

18 

37 

285 

217 

45 

55 

45 

404 

84 

13 

15 

14 

25 

42 

7 

158 

131 


3,669 


26 


304 
61 
39 
32 

231 
7 

17 
92 


Com- 

pensa 

ble 


Benefits  incurred 


783 


55 

83 

1,460 

876 

236 

228 

161 

1,527 

212 

33 

50 

32 

41 

140 

10 

343 

346 


16,951 


272 


714 

138 
66 
70 

423 
16 
26 

175 


1,628 


158 

4 

4 

15 

9 

1 

9 

40 

31 

5 

6 

5 

53 

21 

2 

5 

3 

9 

4 

3 

59 

39 


485 


16 


74 

8 
22 

7 
65 

2 

4 
21 


203 


]\Iedica.l 


U.  S. 
dollars 

220 


26 

38,013 

327 

585 

3,379 

1,250 

226 

833 

6,351 

4,175 

966 

1,431 

791 

7,900 

2,606 

226 

280 

179 

416 

601 

264 

4,769 

4,039 


79,607 


1,286 


6,508 
808 

1,080 
759 

6,972 
92 

1,267 

1,849 


Compen- 
sation 


19,335 


U.  S. 
dollars 

1,079 


22,342 

111 

225 

4,684 

6,721 

14 

3,104 

6,951 

10,455 

3,885 

■  1,568 

1,339 

18,703 

10,423 

956 

1,280 

315 

3,151 

1,231 

4,021 

26,097 

13,211 


Total 


140,787 


5,183 


12,505 
142 

18,272 
1,745 

24,589 
1.257 
8,666 
5,639 


U.  S. 
dollars 

1,299 


26 

60,355 

438 

810 

8,063 

7,971 

240 

3,937 

13,302 

14,630 

4,851 

2,999 

2,130 

26,603 

13,029 

1,182 

1,560 

494 

3,567 

1,832 

4,285 

30,866 

17,250 


220,394 


72,815 


6,469 


19,013 

950 
19,352 
2,504 
31,561 
1,349 
9,933 
7,488 


92,150 


Average 
compen- 
sation 
cost  per 
compen- 
sable 
case 


U.  S. 
dollars 

1,079.00 


141.41 

27.75 
56.25 
312.27 
746.78 
14.00 
344.89 
173.78 
337.26 
777.00 
261.33 
267.80 
352.89 
496.33 
478.00 
256.00 
105.00 
350.11 
307.75 
1,340.33 
442.32 
338.74 


290.28 


323.94 


168.99 
17.75 
830.55 
249.29 
378.29 
628.50 
2,166.50 
268.52 


358.69 
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Cause  of  accident 


Falling  objects 

Falls  of  persons 

Handling  of  tools  and  objects  : 

Handling  of  heavy  objects 

Handling  of  heavy  objects  thrown.  .  .  . 
Handling  of  heavy  objects  dropped.. 

Handling  of  sharp  objects 

Handling  of  glass 

Handling  of  tools  by  workers 

Handling  of  tools  by  workers,  objects 

flying   from     

Handling  of  tools  by  fellow  worker  . 
Handling   of   tools   by   fellow   worker, 

objects  flying  from 

Handling  of  trucks  and  wheelbarrows. 

Total 

Vehicles 

Unclassified  • 

Animals 

Flying  particles  (n.o.c.) 

Striking  against  objects 

Other . 

Total 

Grand  total 


Number   of   injuries 


Ta^u- 

lata- 

ble 


21 
34 


17 
10 
14 
30 
19 
92 

872 
13 

28 
4 


1,099 


14 


1 

1,947 

90 

133 

2,171 


7,826 


Requir- 
ing 

medical 
aid 


47 
60 


51 
22 
23 
51 
51 
217 

3,069 
21 

59 
15 


3,579 


28 


5 

9,703 

195 

347 


10,250 


32,825 


Com- 
pensa- 
ble 


4 
3 

7 
12 

5 
24 

211 

4 

18 
1 


289 


347 
23 
22 


392 


Benefits  incurred 


Medical 


U.  S. 
dollars 

249 
554 


297 
336 
577 

1,421 
905 

3,013 

23,510 
328 

1,885 
119 


32,391 


186 


23 

47,408 
2,051 
3,266 


Compen- 
sation 


U.  S. 
dollars 

101 

495 


2,180 
580 
2,777 
8,552 
5,178 
17,218 

77,781 
1,248 

11,101 
5 


126,620 


721 


114,044 
12,648 
10,474 


52,748 


1,400 


186,602 


Total 


U.  S. 
dollars 


350 
1,049 


2,477 
916 
3,354 
9.973 
6,083 
20,231 

101,291 
1,576 

12,986 
124 


159,011 


907 


23 

161,452 

14,699 

13,740 


137,166       189,914 


484,967 


671,569 


Average 
compen- 
sation 
cost  per 
compen- 
sable 
case 


U.  S. 
dollars 

50.50 
55.00 


545.00 
193.33 
396.71 
712.67 
1,035.60 
717.42 

368.63 
312.00 

616.72 
5.00 


438.13 


240.33 


328.66 
549.91 
476.09 


349.91 


346.41 
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Appendix  12. 

SUMMARY  OF  REPLIES  RECEIVED   BY  THE  HEALTH  SECTION 
FROM  THE  REPUBLICS  OF  COSTA  RICA,  HAITI  AND  PANAMA, 

AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  SIAM. 


Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  Health  Department  of  the  Eepublic  of  Costa  Eica  sends  the  following 
information  : 

The  protection  of  blind  persons  without  resources  is  secured  by  the  State  on 
institutional  lines.  Those  of  the  blind  who  are  not  received  into  an  asylum  are 
visited  at  their  homes  by  representatives  of  charitable  institutions.  These  visits 
do  not  follow  any  predetermined  plan.     Eetired  officials  draw  a  pension. 

Blindness  is  not  covered  by  any  sickness  and  disability  insurance  scheme. 
The  blind  have  no  occupation  and  are  not  employed  in  any  industry. 

The  total  number  of  blind  is  127,  or  0.26  per  thousand  of  population. 

No  systematic  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  blindness,  apart  from  those  of 
midwives  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Republic  of   Haiti. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Public  Health  Department  sends  the  Health 
Section  the  following  information  : 

There  is  no  official  definition  of  blindness.  The  National  Health  Department 
provides  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  making  a  monthly  grant  to  the  hospitals 
in  which  they  are  received. 

Education  is  not  compulsory  for  blind  children,  and  the  blind  are  not  visited 
at  their  homes.     Consequently,  they  are  not  trained  in  any  trade. 

No  financial  assistance  is  given  to  the  blind.  Those  who  cannot  support 
themselves  can  obtain  admission  to  the  Health  Department's  hospitals,  as  there  is 
no  sickness  and  disability  insurance  fund.  The  Department  has  no  figures  for  the 
number  of  blind,  but  it  is  doing  systematic  work  against  eye  diseases  such  as 
trachoma,  gonorrhoea,  etc.,  through  ten  hospitals  and  a  hundred  rural  clinics 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 
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Republic  of  Panama. 

The  National  Health  Department  states  that  all  available  particulars  regarding 
the  blind  are  being  collected  for  a  reply  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  questionnaire. 
Meanwhile,  it  can  say,  without  reference  to  statistics,  that  the  problem  of 
blindness  is  of  no  importance  in  Panama.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  national  or  private  institutions  in  Panama  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  blind. 


Kingdom  of   Siam. 

The  Director- General  of  the  Health  Department  informs  the  Health  Section 
that  the  number  of  blind  in  the  country  is  remarkably  small.  Smallpox  and 
trachoma  are  the  commonest  causes  of  blindness  among  the  population. 

Blind  children  are  generally  kept  in  their  families.  When  they  are  orphans 
the  local  authorities  find  places  for  them  in  private  institutions.  Blind  adults 
gain  their  living  as  musicians. 
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INDEX 


Pages 
Administration  of  Institutes 144,164 

Adults 

Definition    of    blindness    for,    see    under 
Definitions 

Education  in  U.S. A 165 

Training  of,  see  that  title 

Aged  Blind,  Care  of,  15,  15-16,  65,  70-2, 
216,   217,   220-1,   225,    227,   228,   230, 

231,   233,   235,     236 

Argentine    93 

Associations  and  Federations  for  the  Blind 

16,  29,  43,  70,  102,  108,  150,  168, 
169,  170,  174,  175,  189,  191,  192, 
193,  199,  200,  215,  218,  221-2  223, 
225,  226,  227,  228-9,    231,  232,  235. 

235-6,   237,   243,   253,    279 

Australia  66,   84,   92,   94-5,   131,   137,    167, 

205,   215,    251 

Austria  84,    92,    95,    120,    125,   132,  137-8, 

205,   206,   215-16,   254-5,   272 

Badges    253 

Begging 72-3 

Belgium  84,  92,  95-6,  125,  138-40,  168-9, 

205,  206,  245,  255,  269-71,     272 

Bolivia    93 

Braille  Literature 

See  Embossed  literature. 

Braille   Music 

See  under  Music 

Braille  Writing  and   Reading 

See  under  Writing 

Bulgaria    93 

Burma    120 

Canada    84-5,  92,  96-7,    125,    132,    140-1, 

169-70,    205,    206,    216-17,    245-6,     255 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness  76-7, 
101,     232,     237,     254-68,     269-75, 

276-7,     278 
See  also  Ophthalmic  treatment,  etc. 

Census  20,  21-5,  84,  91-113,  153,  163,  236,     278 


Pages 
Central  America   278-9 

Ceylon     94 

Child    Welfare     27-9 

See  also  under  Welfare 

Children 

Combined    education    for    blind    and 

normal    159 

Compulsory  notification  of  blind 157 

Definition   of  blindness   for,   see  under 

Definitions 
Education  of.  See  under  Education,  etc. 
Industrial   training.   See  that  title 

Chile    93 

China    125 

Classification    25-7 

Combination     of     Blindness    with     other 
Defects 

See  under  Deaf-Mutes,  Mentally  defec- 
tive and  Physically  defective  persons 

Conjunctivitis    103 

Costa  Rica  278 

Cyprus    93 

Czechoslovakia  85,  92,  97,  126,  141-3, 
170-1,   205,   206,   217-19,  246,   251, 

252,  255-6,      272 

Deaf-Mutes,  Blind  31,  100,  113,  138-9, 
140,  142,  143,  145-6,  146,  148-9, 
149,    155,    157,    158,    159,    159-60, 

164,  166,  226,     243 

Definitions  of  Blindness  16-20,  80,  84-90, 
101,     104-5,     107,     108,     109,     160, 

237-42,     278 

Denmark  66,  85,  92,  97,  120,  126,  132, 

143-5,    172-3,    219-20,    246,     256 

Diseases 

See  under  Causes,  etc. 

Dogs  for  Blind 253 

Earnings 

See  Remuneration 
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Pages 

Education  of  the  Blind  15,  29-37,  37,  80„ 
111-12,  131,  136,  137-66,  194,  215, 

220,  227,  232,     278 
See   also  under  Training,   etc. 

Egypt     94,  120,      126 

Embossed  Literature,  etc.  14-15,  114-17, 
117-18,  119-36,  142,  144,  146,  150. 

151,  152,  154,  155,  169,  222,  223-4, 

225,     234 

Employment   of   Blind   alonqside   Normal 
Workers    47-8,     53,     176-8,     179,     189, 

197,  199,  207,     208 

Employment  in  Various  Trades  44-64,  80, 

152,  154,    167-203,    204-5,    206-8, 

220,     232 

See  also  Occupations,  etc.  and  Train- 
ing, etc. 

England  and  Wales  56-7,  66-7,  69-70, 
85-6,  92,  97-100,  120,  126,  132, 
145-7,      173-9,     205,     206,     220-4, 

246-7,    251-2,    252,     257-9 

Equipment 170,  174,  176,  193,  196,     199 

Estonia  272 

Fees,    School    155,   157,   158,   161,     235-6 

Financial  Assistance  for  Unemployable  and 
Necessitous  Blind 

See  under  Unemployable,  etc. 

Finland 93,     127 

Formosa   94 

France  86,  92,  100-1,  121,  127,  132,  147-8, 

179-82,      205,      206,      225-6,      259,     272 

Gambia  94 

Germany  53-6,  87,  92,  101,  121,  127-8, 
133,    148-50,    182-7,    205,    208-14, 

226,   248,   252,      271 
Gibraltar  93 

Gonorroeha     278 

Government  Action 15-16 

See  also  under  Pensions,  etc.  and  Pro- 
visions tor  maintenance,  etc.,  and 
Unemployment  and  Welfare. 

Great   Britain 

See  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland 

Greece  87,  92,   101-2,   150,   187,  205,  227, 

259-60 

Haiti   278 


Pages 
Home  Work,  Visiting  and  Teaching  48-51, 
63    {remuneration),    74,     176,    179, 
181,  185,  186,  189,  190,  191,  191-2. 

192,  193,  196-7,  198,  199,  205, 
220  {work),  215,  216,  217,  219, 
220,  222-4,  226,  227.  228,  229,  230, 
231,  232,  233,  234-5,  235,  236,  243-4, 

278    {visiting    and    teaching) 

Homes    and     Hostels    for    Children    and 

Adult   and    Necessitous   Workers   70-2, 

80,    138,    143,    144,    145,    153,    155, 

156,    158,   159,    160,   162,   164,    165 

{schools),   167,   172,   175,    183,    188, 

193,  195,  197,  200,  202,  215,  216, 
216-17,  218-19,  220,  222,  225,  225-6, 
226,  227,  228,  229,  230,  230-1,  231, 

232,    233,    235,    236,    243,    278,      279 


Hong-Kong 


Isle  of  Man,  Channel  Island 


94 


Hungary   87,  92,   102,   150-1,   187-8,  205, 

227,   248,   260,     272 

Hygiene    33,  224,     258 

Income  80,  113,   167,   171,   182,   191,   198, 

199,   216,   218,   221,   222,   228,     234 

India  87,  92,  102-3,  129,  151-3,  188,  205, 

206,    227,     260 

Indian  Native   States 92,  102-3,     151 

Industrial  Training  and  Occupations  160, 
161,  166,  188,  202,  207,  236,  237 
{training),  54-5,  57,  185,   186,  187, 

191,  194,  197,  199,  200,  202,  203, 
206,  207,  208,  208-14,  278  {occup- 
ation) 

Institutions  for  Adult  Workers 

See  under  Homes,  etc. 

Institutions,   Educational,  etc. 

See  under  Homes,  etc. 

Insurance,  Accident  and  Sickness  15,  57, 
64,  167,  169,  171,  172,  178,  182, 
184,   186,   187,   188,   189,   190,   191, 

192,  193,  197-8.  198,  199-200,  202, 
219-20,    229,    230,    232,    235,    265,     278 

Ireland,    Northern    66-7,    92,    97,     252 

Irish  Free  State  66-7,  70,  87,  92.  103,  153, 

188-9,    205,    206,    227-8,    248,     260 


93 


Italy   87,    92,    103,    129,    153-4,    189,    205, 

206,    228-9,    261,     271 

Japan   88,   92,   94,    104,    129,    154,    189-90, 

205,     206,     229 

Keratitis   103 
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Pages 

Latvia  88,  92,  104,  155,  190,  205,  229-30, 

262,      272 

Legislation  30,  38,  53,  69,  70,  139,  140, 
141,  143,  145,  146,  146-7,  147,  153, 
154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  159-60, 
160,  161,  162,  163,  165,  167,  168, 
172,  174,  175,  183-6,  188,  195,  198, 
199,  215,  216,  218,  219-20,  220,  221, 
223,   225,   226,   227,  228,  230,   231, 

232,  233,  234,  236,  253,      261 

Libraries  for  Blind 

See  under  Embossed  literature 

Lithuania    272 

Loans    to    Blind    170 

Luxemburg  88,  134,  155,  190-1,  205,  230,     262 

iVIaintenance 

During  Educational  period,  see  under 
Provisions,  etc. 

of  Workshops,  etc.,  see  under  Work- 
shops 

JVIalta  and  Gozo   93 

Mauritius,    etc 94 

JVIentally  Defective  Persons  15,  31-2,  100, 
144,   157,   160,   163,   164,  224,   226, 

245-50 

iVIinors,   Assistance  to    226 

Money,  Control  of  Appeal  for 253 

JVioon  System 

See  under  Embossed  literature,   etc. 

Music  51-2,  118-19,  139-40,  143,  145,  146, 
147-8,  150,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157, 
158,   159,   160,    162,    166,    168,    170, 

173,   188,   190,   195,   198,     279 

Necessitous   Blind 

See  under  Unemployable,  etc. 

Netherlands  88-9,  92,  104-6,  129,  134,  156, 

191,  205,  206,  230-1,  248,  252,  262,     272 

New  Zealand  66,  89,  92,  106,  134,  156-7, 

191-2,  205,  206,  231,  248,     262 

Norway  89,  92,  106-7,  121-7,  134,  157,  192, 

205,   206,   232,   248,     263 

Notification,    Compulsory    ...    20-1,157,     258 

Occupational  Causes  of  Blindness 

See  under  Causes,  etc. 


Pages 

Occupations    carried    on    by    Blind    and 

Handicrafts   taught    44-5,    81,    82,    99, 

112-13,  137-8,  139-40,  143,  145,  147, 

147-8,  150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155, 

156,  157,  158,  162,  163,  165,  204-5 

(tables),  206-8,     279 

See  also  under  Employment  in  various 
trades  and  Training,  etc.  and  Work- 
shops 

Ophthalmic  Treatment 

in  Schools,  etc.  152,  153,  160,  169,  226, 

266,     270 

See  also  under  CsLUses>  and  prevention,  etc. 

Panama 279 

Pensions  and  Bonuses  15,  65,  66-70,  70, 
80,  144,  157,  167,  168,  170,  174,  178, 
184,  188,  190,  191,  192,  193,  200, 
215,  216,  218,  219,  220-1,  221,  222, 
225,   227,   228,  230,  231,   232,  233, 

234,    235,    237-42,     278 

Philippine  Islands   94 

Physical   Development    33 

Physically   Defective  Persons  100,  226,  245-50 

Poland  90,  92,  107,  129,  158,  192-3,  205, 

206,  232,      263 

Portugal    93 

Postage  of  Literature 
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